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ter from Dawson Cj y 
une 18, which contains the 
succinct and accurate accoun 
gold discoveries, which ha 
eee The writer is well-k 
he first’. discovery of gold on bho 
neixe was made the middle of August, 
George Cormack on a creek empel 
nto the Klondike from the south, 
l by the Indians Bonanza. He found. 
0 the pan on a high rim, and after 
making the find known at Forty-Mile 
went back with two Indians and took out | 
$1,400 in. three Weeks with three 
boxes. The creek was soon staked from 
one end to the other and all the small 
: gulches were also staked and recorded 
About September 10 a man by the name 
of Whipple prospected a creek emptying 
: into Bonanza on No. 7, above Discovery, 
: and named it Whipple creek. He shortly 
| afterwards sold out and aa miners re- 
named it Eldorado, Prospects as high as 


‘M te the pan were found early in the fall. - 
“Many of the old miners from ke, savined 


sluice 


Went there’ and would not stake, saying 
the willows did not lean the right way 
5 e water did not taste right, and that 
} & Moose pasture, at being wide and z 
aes oth creeks were staked principally 
y “chee chacoes’’ (new men in the coun-: 
try), and early as they could get provi- 
sions, about 250 men went there and com- 
menced prospecting, by sinking holes to 
the depth of from nine to twenty-four feet, 
doing so by burning down, as: the ground 
was frozen solid to bed rock. November 
|23 aman by the name of Louis Rhodes lo- | 
eated on No, 21, above on Bonanza, got as 
high as 365.30 to the pan.. This was the 


nn 


rom Seattle, has a rich 


( t she has picked up on 
mps. When the dumps 
washed in the spring the dirt yielded 
ope lay, N was expected. 
in two months. Frank Phiscater, 
| owned the ground and had some men 
hired, gleaned up $94,000 for the winter. 
Mr. Lippy, so I am told, has cleaned 
up for the winter $54,000. Louis Rhodes, 
j No. 21 Bonanza, has cleaned up. $40,009. 
Clarence Berry. .and Anton Strander 
{ have’ cleaned. up $130,000 for the winter. 
~ Enclosed are the names of some of the 
boys who are going out on this boat, with 
the approximate amounts: 
‘Ben Wall, Swede, Tacoma 


| | first big pan of any importance, and the 
“news spread up and down the creek like 
i wild fire. This news reached Circle City 
300 miles farther down the Yukon river, 
but nobody would believe it. Seon after 
large pans were found on both Bonanza 
and Eldorado, and each creek was trying 


William Carlson, Swede, Tacoma... 50,000 
Wm. Sloan, English, Nanaimo...... 50,000 
John Wilkerson, English, Nanaimo.. 50,000 
Jim Clemens, American, California... 50,000 
Frank Keller, American, California... 35,000 
Sam Collej, Icelander .........0.....5.. 25,000 
Stewart and Hollenshead, California. 45,000 
Charles Myers and partner, Arizona. 22,000 
Johnny Marks, Englishman ......... 10,090 
Alex Orr, Englishman |.......... «se. 10,000 
Fred Price, American, Seattle........ 15,wi 
Fred Latisceura, Frenchman .....,.. Lp 
Min? Bell, Americans 4. :/ stapivele ores y's «ee. 31,000 
William Hayes, Irish-American ..... 35, (00 
Dick McNulty, Irish-American ...... rk 
dake Halterman, American 14,000 
Johnson and Olson, Swedes .......... 20,000 
Neil McArthur, Scotchman .......... 50,00. ' 
Charles Anderson, Swede ..... «+ 25,000 
gee Morris, Canadian ....... set . 15,000 
Hank Peterson, Swede .........06...05 12,000 


There are a great many more going out 
with from $3,000 to $10,000 that I do not 
know. : 

This is probably the richest placer ever 
known in the world. \ 


‘to, outrival the other, until a man by the | 
name of Clarence Berry got $100 to the | 
‘pan. From that time on Eldorado held 
a high position. Many claims from the 
‘| mouth up for a-distance of three miles 


high as $280. About March 15, 1897, I 
reached the diggings from Circle City, 

having hauled my sled the whole dis- 

tance without a dog. The importance of 
the new strike had become too significant 
| ' | to be overlooked, and about 300 men from 
Cirele City undertook the joutney in mid- 
winter. Such an exodus was never known 

| be ore tn the history of the Yukon, but 
“man lost his life, althogh several 

had their faces and toes nipped at times. 
some of the most resolute and dis- 
‘women made the journey in safety, 


ere able to purchase, and as high | 
75 and even $200 were paid for good 


p00 and $75 each. 

TI first reached the new camp I 
vited by the butcher boys—Murph 

,» of Juneau, and George Stewart, 
Stuck Valley, Wash.—to go down | 

leir shaft and pick a pan of dirt, bd 
‘0 


In fourteen 


| fron 


rprise it was $282.50. 3 
dirt they tod6k out $1,565 right in | 
om of the shaft, which was 4x8 | 


‘the pan. Jimmy Maclanie took 
$200 to the pan; Frank Phiscater 
t $135 to the pan. The four boys 
anaimo took as high as $125 to the | 
They were the first men to get a 
own to bed rock on Eldorado and 
od pay. They had Nos. 14 and 0. 
et, vig pans were being taken on 
every claim on the ereek, until 
) and $200 pans were common. April 
arence Berry took in one pan 
es—$495—and in two days panned out 
$1,200. April 14 we heard some boys 


9. 30 Eldorado had struck it rich 
. This was) 


‘got large pans—until they reached as! | 


Almost any kind of a dog was | 
) 
i} 


20 Clarence Berry took out over « 


39 j 


d Charles. | 


fe has a sack of ie 3 | 


Piet se00+$50,000 | 


¥. 


were | 


I Four boys }- 
Jay, No. 2 Eldorado, took’ out $49,000 | 
who | 


They took it out so fast and so much of | 


it that they did not have time to weigh — 


it with gold scales. 
and all the syrup cans were filled. 
looks as if my time would come about the 
| time I am ready to die. 

One man received word that his wife 
/ and little girl’ had died since he came in 
| here, and now he is going out with $25,000. 
| ARTHUR PORRY. 


| 

| Clarence Berry. 

Clarence Berry is regarded as the lucki- 
est man in the Klondike: With a miner 
it is all uck, nothing else. Ten months 

| ago Mr. Berry was a poor miner and today 

he is in Seattle on his way to his home in 

Fresno, Cal., with $130,000 in gold nuggets. 

He said rather modestly: 


“Yes, I’ve been rather fortunate, Last 


|} winter I took out $130,000 in 30 box lengths. 


| A box length is 12x15 feet, and in one 
‘length I found $10,000. Another time, the 
second largest nugget ever found in the 
Yukon was taken out of my claim; it 
weighed 13 ounces and was worth $231. 

*“T have known men to take out $1,000/a 
day from a drift claim. Of course, the 
gold was found in pockets, and those finds, 
you can rest assured, were very scarce. 

. “YT would not advise a man to take in an 
outfit that would cost less than $500. He 
must expect to be disappointed. and the 


Chances are that he may prospect for | 


| 
| 
\ 
| ‘years without finding a paying claim, and 
| again he may be lucky enough to strike it 
rich. ; 
“The country is wild, rough and full of 
hardships for those unused to the rigors 
of Arctic winters. If a man makes a for- 
| tune he is liable to earn it by severe hard- 
| 


ship and sufferings. 


‘a hard worker with a comfortable income 
“for life.” 
Inspector Strickland. 
Inspector Strickland, of the Canadian 
| mounted police, is en route to Ottawa on 
ficial business. His statements were 
fed and conservative. He said there 


) 


as the Klcndike section and they 
Jed the Hunker and Bonanza dis- 


But, then, grit, per- | 
severence and luck will probably reward | 


Dawson City a month ago 
800 claims staked out and 


They took steelyards | 
Det 


“wages. 


‘he 
nd the\saw mill paid lab 


ys tvs Key 7 me) 
“The claims now staked out will.a 
employment for about 5,000 men, I bélieve, 
If a man is strong, healthy and wants to 
work he can find employment at good 
Several men worked on an inter- _ 
est or what is termed a ‘lay’ and during 
the winter realized from $5,000 to $10,000 
apiece. The mines are from 35 to 100 miles 
from the Alaska\ boundary.” 

A Seattle Man. 


William Stanley, of Seattle, is among 


the passengers. He left his’ son in charge . 
of his interests in a couple of claims. He 
went to the Klondike last year and is now 
returning with nearly $90,000 in gold. ad 

Henry Anderson, a native of Sweden and 
well known on the Sound, sold a one-half 
interest in ais claim on El Dorado creek 
and is coming back to Seattle with $45,000. ' 
spot cash, the proceeds of the sale. ary 

T. J. Kelly and son, of Tacoma, went in> 
last year and made $10,000. The son is in- 
charge of the claim and the father is- 
among the, Portland’s passengers. pad 

Sackful of Nuggets. ae 

Richard Blake, of Dungeness, has been 
successful and is coming back to the place 
where he was born and raised with a big 
sackful of nuggets. 

William Sloan, formerly a dry goods 
merchant of Nanaimo, B. C.. sold his claim 
for $52,000, and with the gold he took from 
the mine has come back to civilization. 

Another man by the name of Wilkenson, 
of the same city, sold his claim for $40,000 
and is back to stay. 

Bob Strong, f Port Townsend, has.a good 
claim, and is in a fair way to make a 
fortune, but his brother, ./illiam G. 
Streng, is not so fortunate. They are both 
working on the El Dorado river. 

A Pugilist’s Fortune. 

Jack Horne, of Tacoma, formerly a well 
known lightweight pugilist of Puget 
Sound, went to the Klondike last fall and 
worked on a “‘lay.’’ He is returning with | 
something over $6,000, which is probably — 
more than he could have realized in the — 
“Ting,” = 

With $35,000. x 

Frank Kellar, of Los Angeles, is on 1 
board the Portland with $35,000. He went 
in last year, mined during the winter and 
last month sold the claim for that sum. 

Briefly, such is the story of nearly every 


miner on board. They all have gold, and 


it is piled about the staterooms like so 
much valueless hand baggage. They at- 
tribuate their suceess to “lucky strikes” 
and, aver that thousands of people will 
rush to the Yukon valley in the next year 
or two, and after undergoing great hard- 
ships and privations will probably return 
broke in health and finances. All of the 
miners lay great stress on the necessity 
of taking in plenty of supplies and say 


| that the proper outfit will cost not less 


than $500. to each man and that it is advis- 
able to purchase prdvisions and clothing 
in Seattle. 


STANLEY’S GOOD LUCK. 


The Hardships and Success of a Se- 
attle Man in the Kiondike 
Mining Region. 

William Stanley, one of the argonauts 
who'came back from the Klot®like on the 
Portland, is a Seattle man, his residence 
being. at the lower end of Taylor street, 
four blocks below Jackson, where he 
owns a small five-room house. His fam- 
ily, consisting of a wife and Seven chil- 
dren, have struggled along bravely dur- 
ing his absence in search of wealth. 
Speaking on Sunday to a  Post-Intelli- 
gencer Reporter of his trials and great 
good fortune in the Alskan placer fields, 

Stanley said: 

“T went to the Yukon a‘year ago last 
March, having never been there before. 
On the steamship Al-Ki en route to Ju- 
neau and Dyea my son, Samuel Stanley, 
and I met Charles and George Worden, 
brothers, and we entered into a kind of 
partnership, since which time we have 
been continuously associated together in 
mining and other business affairs. The 
Wordens were formerly from Sackett’s 
‘Harbor, N. Y., where their mother now 
California, where Charles lived 
ber of years, he worked for a 
7 CONCETN. hep 


‘ 


first at the mouth of | 


i day following our ar- 
the little steamer Ellis,. with 150 

ly excited miners who had also heard 

€ news;. arrived. There was a.rush 

a mad run for the new discoveries 
along Bonanza and Eldorado creeks. 
brought up first on Eldorado creek, 
eating claims Nos, 25, 26,53 and 54.. That 
Was about the ist of October. We pros- 
pected | -25 and 26 until we satisfied our- 
‘selves that we had good pay dirt in each. 
‘Then we set about making permanent 
“improvements for the winter, such as 
_ building ‘ecabins. This done, we set to 
work. sinking prospect holes in different 
rts. of the gulch. We had no. blankets. 
de pay dirt was taken from every hole, 
rd at the éndsof three months’ work we 
ned up $112,000. In getting this much 


‘together up and down the stream. Nor 
did we re the pay streak. ae 


will run upwards of $1,000 to ihe peel 
‘ot, and I figure that we have fully 
Ls 000,000 in sight in the four claims. There 
“is little or no difference in the .55 and 59 
“claims cn Hldorado. In fact, there are 
“no spotted claims on the creek. It is 
: case of all gold and yards wide and 
es deep. Anywhere you run a hole 
Gown you find the pay streak. : 

+ “Our pans will average $3 throughout ail 
of the Hldorado claims. Many go as high 
“as $150, and some still better. I took out 
$750 in five pans, and did not pick the 
pans, either. J took the pan against my 
breast and simply scooped it in off the 
bedrock. 

“To make a long story short, I think 
"Eldorado creek is the greatest placer prop- 
‘osition in the world. There has _ neyer_ 

thing discovered on the face of 

@ like it. 
much do I think Eldorado creek 
yielded and will yield? 
fell, we Have all done more ov less 
aving on-that with about the same re- 
lor my part I would not be afraid 
arantee $21,0C0,000, and it will prob- 
perce $25,000,000." 
il other creeks be found in the Klon- 
istrict anything like as rich as El- 


| 


—- 


' dorado?” 

th “Certainly; and in my opinion there 

‘will be a number of them. too. Bear 

“gulch is almost another Eldorado. There | 


jis a double bedrock in Bear gulch, though 

but very few know it. The bed rocks are 

three feet apart. The gold in the lower 

bed rock is as black as your shoe and in 
the top bed rock it is as bright. as that 
‘found in the Eldorado. 

“We own No. 10 claim below discovery 
“on Bear gulch, and also 20 and 21 on Last 
“Chance gulch above discovery. We pros- 
‘pected for three miles on Last Chance and 
| could not tell the best place to locate dis- 
‘covery claim. The man making a discov- 
| ery of a creek is entitled by law to stake 
a claim and take also an adjoining one or 
in other words, two claims, so you see he 
) wants to get in a good locality on the 
} creek or gulch. 

} “Hunker gulch is highly looked to. I 
f think it will prove another great district, 
| ana some good strikes have also been 
Jade on Dominion creek. Indian creek is 
0 becoming famous. 
‘What are we doing with all the money 
we take out? Well, we paid $45,000 spot 
1} eash for a half interest in claim No. 32 Hl- 
| dorado. We have also loaned $5,000 each 
} to four parties on Eldorado creek, taking 
‘mortgages on their eau so you see we 
} are well secured. No; I don’t want any 
etter security for my money than Eldora- 
lo claims, thank you. I only wish. I had 
mortgage on the whole creck. 
/ “We had a great deal of trouble securing 
aor in the prospecting of our properties. 
‘Old miners would not work for any price. 
| We could occasionally rope in a green- 
ey mn and get him fo work for a few days 
15 a day. Six or eight miners worked | 
he shores for us for about six weeks, 
when we settled it developed that 
* had earned in that Jength of time 


“CORRESPONDENT. 


ie Preston to Represent 
in the Famous Clon- 
District. 

ls, 


ichaels, the Post-Inte 


We | 
lo- | 


rold we did not drift over 200 feet al- | 


Portland that spe Cea . 


University of Washington. He will go to 
the far North fully equipped for the trip 


caarnplette itself and its readers on 
bemg able to secure his services. 

he great sensation caused all over the 
country by the marvelous discoveries has 
stirred up the metropolitan dailies, and 
) several of them are making plans to send 
in their own men. The Post-Intelligencer 
is gne of them, and its renorts will be 
| as jcomplete and valuable as any that 
cobe out from the land of gold, 


| ‘IN FIVE-GALLON OLD CANS. 


Pith MAPA GU: 4 
How Gold Is Stored Away in Miners’ 
Cabins on the Clondyke—An 
Interesting Letier, 

Five five-gallon cans full of gold dust. 
That is what B. R. Shaw writes that he 
saw in a cabin on the Clondyke.. The let- 
ter, which follows, was written at Dawson 
City, June 15, to O. A. Schade, of this city: 

“Dawson City, N. W. T.,’June 15, 1897. 

“O. A. Schade, Seattle, Wash.—Dear 
Friend: 
soon as I had a chance to look over the 
situation a little, I will now endeavor to 
keep my promise. 


| 
the exception of my sled and a few tools. 


| I managed to get a small outfit at Juneau, 
|}and am all right now, so far as I can see: 
| | arrived here on the 10th of the month, 
leaving Seattle on the 15th of March; ~ so 
you see I was nearly three months on the 
road. I rather enjoyed the trip, taking all 
in all. There was some hard work, but 1 
| had no mishaps after leaving Dyea. 
“There is no night here now. It is light 
as midday for the twenty-four hours, and 
neither too warm nor too cold; not too 
/many flies to botheras yet. This is a great 


American continent, or in the world. I 
jall about it. 
wish it was, or at least gold has not been 
‘found in great paying quantities except 
on two creeks, about 200 claims, but some 
lof them are very rich; in fact, some of the 
pay streaks are nearly all gold. One thou- 
jsand dollars to the pan is not an uncom- 
mon thing, and as high as 100 ounces have 
been taken out at a single pan. It is no 
uncommon thing to see men coming in 
with all the gold dust they can carry. 
“You would not believe me when TI tell 
you that I went into one cabin and counted 
five five-gallon oil cans full of gold dust, 


I started in on the trip. 
with pretty hard luck, for I lost all of my - 
outfit in the wreck of the Willapa, with - 


kuown attorneys, and two years ag on 
a/member of the board of regents of the ber $150 a. thousand. 


in, every way, and the Post-Intelligencer | 


As I promised to write you as | 


mining strike, probably the greatest on the = 


'know you will not believe me if I tell you 
It is not so extensive as I |. 


but it is a fact. It is the result of the work | 


of two men during the winter, and the 
dump is not much more than half worked 
out. f 

“There has been about $2,000,000 in dust 


taken out so far in the district. At a low | 
estimate there will be $50,000,000 taken out — 


during the next year. 


“Of course I am in too late to get in on | 


any of the rich ground, but hope to get 
hold of some that I can make wages at, or 
better. Iam working for the Alaska Com- 


| mercial Company, helping to put up a big 
store building. Went to work as soon as I.} 
hours. Gar- | 


| got settled at $10 a day for 
penters get $15 a day, a 
men who work in 


mill and lum- 
here is a small saw- 
mill here running day an | night and can- 
not cut half the lumber wanted. 

“I do not know how many inhabitants 
this town supports. I should say in the 
neighborhood of 1,000. Most. of the people 
live in tents, but some good buildings are 
going up. Dr. Caldwell is doing well. I 
am on the back part of his lot, > 

aie 700 and 800 came over. the trail 


“Logs are worth $30 


rs 
i hs spring, and I do not know how many) 
| more are on the way. I cannot find out) 


anything about Peckhart and Sinclair —}) 
“B, R. SHAW.” 


FROM JOHN F. MILLER. 


An Interesting Description of the. 
Trip In—Incidents by ue 
Way. 


Mrs. John F. Miller has 
following letter from her hu 
at Dawson City, June 17: 

“Well, we arrived at the end) of our long | 
journey Saturday, the 12th, i) 2 o’clock,. 
Wo arrived safe and sound, without hav-_ 
ing a pound of goods wet or faving been | 
wet, without an accident or nusual ex-_ 
perience of any kind, | 

“The boat was a perfect lit e hero, and 
if I was to come again, woull under the. 
same circumstances make the boat, as 
was done this trip. It was light, strong, | 
comparatively easy to handle/and almost 
perfectly dry. It is indeed ofa very good 
adventure for us to do so much better, 
make better time and hafe so much | 
better luck with our outfit than old ex- | 
perienced Yukoners. The only places on 


beived the 
sband, dated 


the trip worthy of being called ‘hair- 
raising’ are the Summit, indy Arm, | 
| Lake Le Barge, the Canyon, White Horse, | 
|| Five Fingers and Rink rapids. Of all , 


these the White Horse is, of course, the | 
most)| formidable, next the Five Fingers, | 
then the Canyon, ete. At the Canyon we 
took out about 1,000 pounds, carried it | 
over the hills, then went through with 
the boat. It’s a bad place, to be sure, 
but not dangerous if one only exercises | 
common sense. The White Horse was | 
impassable. We took out our goods, 
lined the boat down as far as. possible, 
then took a portage and put it in below 
the rapids, and no danger or possible loss | 
could occur, What is known as Thirty- | 
mile river, between Lake Le Barge and | 
the mouth of the Hootalinqua river, is 
the worst’water on the trip, not danger- | 
ous to life, but to goods, so many boats 
are wrecked on the rocks.. We were for- 
tunate enough to escape without hitting | 
a rock or getting fast on a sand bar. 

“But at best it is a long, long trip. We 
left. Lake Bennett the 8lst of May at 2] - 
o’clock p. m. We were delayed nearly two 
days at the Windy Arm and one day at 
the canyon and rapids. They are three 
miles apart and a troubled water they are. 
It is the trip of a lifetime, and a variation) 
of experiences from sliding over , sixty 
feet of snow to breathing incense amongst 
song birds and flowers—say nothing of the 
boiling hot sun. My birthday was passed 
on Thirty-mile river, that dangerous water 
I spoke of, and the only feature we had 
worthy of calling a celebration was that 
we had some fresh moose meat, the first 
fresh meat since we struck the trail, Oh, 
my, we had a fine méal. after we left the 
mouth of the Hootalinqua we ran day and | 
night. The nights are as light as the days 
here. One would not know the difference, 
save the sun is not shining soe about two 
hours. a 

“We are both feeling wel 
tired out by the long run. 

“The Yukon is a grand 
and displays some of the 
have ever beheld. It h 
current, but the y 


j course an 
€ boat/eame through like @ swan. 


er below tthe Hootalinqua for pe 
200 miles is a well-defined channel with 
islands or sandbars, then all sorts ¢f. 
structions, Save rocks; then more ishnd: 
bars and cross currents until Sixty-nil : 
then a comparatively good 
remainder of the way. Some met 
| losses, most of them in Thirty-mile 
A Mr. Peters, with several tons of 
chandise, such as clocks, knives, silver- 
ware, dress goods, groceries, blanket4—in 
| fact a general merchandising outfit 
| wrecked in the canyon. He managed to 
get his boat. through, but all his goods were 
wet and’ greatly) damaged. While lying 
above the White Horse I helped te secure 


\.an outfit which came floating down. A | 


a of fellows were wrecked and lost 
“most of their possessions and wearing ap- 
‘parel, boat, ete. But with all this loss; 
each instance can be traced to awkward- 
| hess or neglect. As I said before we had 
10 trouble in the least. There was no 
“heed whatever of our carrying our goods 
‘around the canyon,’ but we took no 


Lm, We we did itas a precautionary 
| measure. 
It seems a shame 


9 destroy her since she has been such 
ithful little craft. : 
“Her days of usefulness are passed, and 
| She, like all the world, must again re- 
| turn to Mother Harth and mingle with 
/ the rocks, I thank God she brought us 
safely, for she has been tried, and at 
times severely. A thousand miles is no 
child’s wandering for ever so staunch a 
_eraft. All sorts of gloomy futures were 
‘pictured to us by those who had been 
over the river before, but we paid no 
attention to them, and came along, ar- 
Tiving a week ahead of many of those 
Who criticised the craft. The weather 
| has been very warm during the day, but 
at night it is cold. There is no heat 
| whatever in the earth, so as soon as the 
| sun goes down the frost in the ground 
“fills the. air with its moisture and cold. 
My whiskers stand in good stead against 
the mosquito, I had my hair cut at 
Windy Arm by a ‘barber’ who said he 
-had never cut a man’s hair, but had 
| clipped a horse about eight years ago. 
| “4l eAey 11S T ‘Mo ou suUTseUl] UvO NOK 
_ “For the last day and night we floated 
down the river in company with a couple 
.| of Juneau acquaintances of Harry’s. We 
just lashed the boats together and floai- 
ed. The rest of the way we were alone, 
not a boat in sight in many days. Some 
families came in, some with small chil- 
| dren. There was a sad sight at the head 
of Lake Linderman, where a poor baby 
| was laid to rest upon a little hill| just. 
‘before entering the canyon.  It\died 
from exposure incident to the trip. | An- 
other sad incident took place at the oot 
of Lake Marsh, where a ssan was dcci-: 
dentally shot and killed. He, too, was 
‘placed to rest upon the bank of the river, 
‘The only gravéyard or graves to be seen 
Were at the foot of the White Horse, 
where a row of unfortunates are passing 
| the years in and out. Indian graves are 
very frequent, and some of them are 
not only commanding but romantic 
‘places. Of all the people who have come 
in this season, I have not hearu of a 
-@rowning or any narrow escapes. The 
‘| water was very low at the White Horse, 
| but high further on down. 
_ *T have now written quite at length re- 


i Epeptine the trip and its features and, by 


he way, I may say that no one has any 
‘right or ought to undertake it unless he 
is ready and willing to put with any- 
4 ing at all times and undergo any and 


a 


osure. 


th is concerned half has not been 
ut like everything else a few have i 
e many are looking and huntin 
ime old story. Many claims h 
$100,000 from | 


channel the 


ll kinds of hardships, privation and exe 1 


ow, as to the country. As far as the i 


odily up here, each are erect-' 
large warehouses and stores. 
e their peer in fact 


nan the fiver.. A sawmill 
ght and day, saloons by the 
Prices are high. A couple of 
tought) in 400 dozen eggs along 
ith us. They arrived at 3 this afternoon, 
‘and now, 10:30, are nearly sold out at $4 
per dozen. Badon fs 6 cents a pound, 
flour $6 pér 50 ppunds, and other things 
in proportion. lour is cheapest of any- 
thing. A steamer came in this afternoon 
from Forty Mile |with more goods from 
| that point.. No steamers have arrived 
| from St. Michaels, but one is expected by 
the Alaska Commercial Company any day. 
! } “June 18. 
*“Tarry has returned from the diggings 
and speaks of some claims that are won- 
derful in their wealth. The Cone aAt 2 
queer formation, one creek wonderlully 
rich, while another running parallel a 
few miles away, worthless. There will be 
great activity here this fall and winter. 
New discoveries will doubtless be mide, 
and stampedes by the score. A coupl¢ of 
stampedes have taken place since we ImMve 
‘been here, but they amounted to notling 
whatever. On the boat tomorrow a gieat 
many are going out withten, twenty, thir- 
ty, and as high as fifty and one hunired 
thousand dollars. 
“The nights here are so light it is lard 
to sleep; it is now 11 o’clock and as lght 
as midday. The mosquitoes are geting 
more numerous the last few days. ‘his 
place is building up very rapidly, trwn 
lots booming as in Seattle years ago 
“All the Seattle contingency are yell 
and doing about.as we are. I have mde 
this letter long in order to give sometling 
of a description of the trip and counry. 
I have given both and would also five 
my intended movements if I knew wiat 
they would be.’’ \ 
A letter from Harry Sheafe, of a morete- 
cent date, to. his parents in Seattle, seys 
that Mr. Miller and himself have got pn 
| to a claim and they are preparing for wn- 
ter quarters. \ 


LIPPY GETS HOME. 


He Gives Seme Good Advice to Peo- 
| ple Who Have the Cion- 

| dyke Fever. 

| 

| 

| 


Thomas 8. Lippy, whose long residence 
in Seattle and prominent connection with 
the Y, M. C. A. of, the city gave him a 
wide range of acquaintance here, and 
whose recent good fortune in the Clondyke 
has sent his name flying all over the coun- 
try, arrived on the Northern Pacific train 
last evening, bronzed by his outdoor life 
|at the mines, but robust and vigorous, the 
picture of good health. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Lippy. 

To a Post-Intelligencer reporter last 
|night Mr. Lippy told the story of his going 
into the Yukon, though he was extremély 
‘reserved and cautions in his statemeuts, 
his short sojourn in San Francisco haying 
made him rather ‘‘leary’’ of newspiper 
men. [ 

“T really think,” said he, ‘‘that the Post- 
| InteHigencer has already published about 
i all that can be said just now about the 
Clondyke. I would especially commend 
the letter of Arthur Perry in last Mon- 
day’s paper, which is 
rate. He is on the spot, and knows just 
what he is writing about. 

“T do not wish to give too roseate a view 
of the situation up there for fear I might 
cause some to go up who have no business 
to go. In this class I would include all 
persons whose health is delicate, and all 
who cannot take at least a year’s supply 
of provisions. The hardships of the jour- 
ney and of a winter residence are simply 
unimaginable. 
Thad it all to go through again and knew 
vhat it was, whether I should be willing 
undertake it. 
ile there is a certain advantage in 
if Now instead of waiting till spring, 


inter, No 
a year’s | 


hey will enc 


remarkably accu- « 


After all I feel doubtful, if 


go now ought to be warned of 


b up as hi 
| 86, and so[ took that nutes The f 
| morning tle man who had staked 16 spoke. 
-of wishing to go further up the creek, 
| and as myattention had already been a 
rected to hs claim, which lay just at the - 
mouth of a gulch and, I thought, looked — 
promising, we made an exchange. When 
I first struikk paying dirt the boys joshed 
him mercibssly, “but, after all, his new 
claim turnd out pretty well. , 
’ “There a'e very few substantial build- 
ings in Dawson, yet, there is very little 
disorder thsre. Of course, now and then 
men go ona spree, and one fellow there 
last fall wes pretty badly cut up. Wages 
when I leit were $15 a day, the men 
boarding themselves. As they furnish 
their own sapplies, which they buy by the 
‘year, it is aard to figure out the cost of 
) thelr boarc. I knew two fellows who 
|/had nothing but flour and beans. I had 
‘different nimbers of men employed at 
| different tines, my highest number at 
one time beng eight. ry 
“No, I have never authorized any state- | 
ment as to the amount I took out or the 
amount I brought out. Yes, the public 
might like to know, but it is not the pub-. 
lic’s‘business. I expect to go back next } 
| spring.’’ 


ADVICE FRO A CLONDYKER 


| Hzed Price Says That All Persons 
| (Who Contemplate Going in Should | 
| Yake Plemty of Provisions. 
| 
| 


Fred Price, of North Seattle, who was 
ene of the lucky ones who came down 
from St. Michaels on the last trip of the 
Excelsior to San Francisco and who re- 
cently returned to Seattle with several 
thousands of golden dollars, has some 
| good advice to give those who are intend- 
ing to go to the Clondyke. Mr. Price has- 
had a world of experience in the mining 
districts of the Northwest territory and 
Alaska, and as he has profited by his ex- 
perience and has money to show, his 
words have considerable weight. “I 
would advise anyone who is going to the 
mines,’’ said Mr. Price yesterday, refer- 
ring to the districts where the last year’s 
strikes have been made, “to go in with 
| plenty of provisions, There is gold all 
| over, but it cannot be eaten, and money 
or its equivalent will not always buy food. 
Last year there was almost a famine up 
| the river, and in the camps around Daw- 
| son City men were living on beans and ° 
| flour. The luckier ones had a little bacon, 
| but nearly all were reduced to almost 
{nothing when the first steamer got in 
this spring. I saw men buy canned goods 
end delicacies and sit right down, break 
‘into the package and devour every morsel, 
famished for something besides beans, 
flour and bacon. The first cargo for up 
the river, so Capt. Healy, the manager of 
the North American Transportation and 
Trading Company, told me, has already 
been sold out. -It will cost $400 for a win- 
ter’s outfit, and nobody should take less. 

“Another thing that I would advise 
would be not starting too late. Those 
who are going away now will have little, 
if any, advantage over the men who will 
|go north in the spring. A trip up to the 
mines by the river route will take forty 
days, providing close steamer connections | ¢ 
are made at St. Michaels, which is very 
doubtful. I hear tHat the Seattle office 
had an inquiry from San Francisco, where 
a steamer has been chartered for St. 
Michaels, asking if any arrangements 
could be made for the trip up the river 
| for 100 men. The answer was sent back 
that the company could not take them at 
|all. By going in at Dyea with an outfit 
| and crossing the summit the trip will take 
|'two months. By the time people get in 
there, starting how, it will take all the : 
|rest of the season-to prepare for winter. on 
The fellows who go ‘in in the spring will 
have the same time to prospect as 
| though they went now. 

“T particularly warn people not to start 
from here without plenty of food. Any 
one who goes in with a short supply will 
er this winter, as I believe that grub’ 
be Shorter this year than it was last. 
ny one can pack in enough’to sell he | 
i sorts of prices for it. The men } 
‘oing up with horses may do all | 

lieve they will. The trouble is 


it men will leave. Last iwin-— 
sold at Dawson for a dol- 


en asked if people were going in 
ut food and what sort of a recep- 
ould be accorded such, Mr. Price 
ed that he knew of people who are 
with limited supplies, expecting 
be able to buy at the camps. This 
not be done, and should a river steam- | 
sreak down there would be no way of | 
g in sufficient provisions to supply | 
already there. “People without 
re not welcome. There is plenty 
work and the wages now are $10 and 
ay. Some claims have paid $20 a 
continued Mr. Price, ‘but this win- | 
ill be a schedule of wages es- 
hed in the Eldorado and Bonanza | 
istricts. Men who work for wages 
their own provisions.” Mr. 
s that the reports of the gold 
it are in many cases excessive. 
robably worth what they are 
mining, but they did not bring 
/ With them. Wages next winter 
ot excced $10 a day. Most people 


be 
~ 


Wwson City, just as they went to Cir- 
@ City last year. ‘‘My advice,’”’ said 
. Prices, “would be to strike away from 
‘town. There is nothing to do there 
pend money. I could not get around 
ess than $50 a day, and I know peo- 
who told me that they spent $500 a 
while waiting for the steamer, try- 
to have a good time. 
The games are very stiff and it is not 
; nusual to see a miner throw down his 
on the table and bet from a hundred 
p on the high card. Stud-horse poker 
1e popular game, and it frequently 
‘from $50 up to,draw a card. Harry 
and Curly Monroe, who were in 
rship in Circle City, have split. 
ume up the river one day and got 
logs and lumber. He built the 
a house, covered it with a tent 
and on the next steamer the first 
was dumped in Dawson City, along 
ot of girls, and a dance house 
mmediate operation. Things are 
full blast and there is combined 
‘the dance house every kind of a) 
The country is full of ‘tin-horns’ 


> to sit in unless you Know everybody 


& 

‘Their sale was eff 
enterprising agent. 
purchase price is unknow hhe | 
ers, which have been lyin sin th 
wamish river opposite the count 
farm, were towed down yesterday af 
noon to Moran’s. They will go on the dt 
dock for a thorough overhauling. = )_— 

Passengers will be carried through } to. 
Dawson City for $150 and will be alloy 
1,200 pounds of baggage at 10 cent 
.pound. The Merwin will be towed upj/by 
a powerful tug as far as St. Michaels. 
Her top works will be taken off prepara- 
tory to the ocean voyage. At St. Mich- 
aels the Merwin will be fixed up for the 
voyage to Dawson City. No troubleis an- 
ticipated from the shallowness cf the 
river, as the Merwin’s draught when’ 
loaded is only a little over four feet. ‘She 
was built here in 188 by W. K. Merwin 
and is a stern-wheeler, 108 feet lene 22.5 
feet beam and 4.2 feet deep. She !was 
operated until 1885 on the Skagit river be- 
tween Seattle and Sterling. Then shejwas 
bought by the Washington Steamboat & - 
Transportation Company, and was run 
by them on the Whatcom, Snohomish and 


was consumméted by which she passed 
' into the handsof the P. S. &|A. S. S. Co. 
Yor the last tvo years she has been out | 


in to the diggings strike now for | Skagit routes. In the fall of 1889 a deal 


_ of commission. 

A most intersting history is that of the 
Eliza Andersoi, Her keel was laid at 
Portland in 185\ but it was about eight- 
een months latr before she\ was‘ ready 
for service. This vessel, which was the 
largest low-presure boat in\ Oregon of 
home construeton, was launched Novem- 
ber 27, 1858, anc made a trial trip Janu- 
ary 2, 1859. Sion after completion sne 
was sold to Jom T. Wright and Braaford 
Bros. and take to the Sound, in com- 
mand of Capt. [f. G. Hustler. On her ar- | 
rival Capt. Flening took charge ana the | 


steamer began . career of money-making 
which has neve’ been equaled by so slow 
a boat. She wis the first vessel jNspect- 
ed in the Victotia district‘and ran almost 
continuously fr ten years, enjoying a 
monopoly mos’ of the time. Fare rrom 
Olympia to Vicoria was $20 and $15 rrom | 
Seattle. Freigits on .catile were #15 a— 
head, sheep $250, other freight $5 and $10 
-per ton. At these rates, with brisk trav-~ 
el, the old sttamer piled un for years a 


ed | 1 
a ‘np a comfortable living in the finest cli- | 


stores enough to la 
year. Included in tt 
professional men, who are willing to give 


mate in the work to prospect for the fes- | 
tive nugget amog the ice fields of the 
new Eldorado. Sveral other parties have 
also been outfitted at other stores about 
the city, and it @n safely be said that at 
least twenty-five will leave this city by the 
next steamer, and a great many more will 
follow next month.| Parties are being | 
quietly made up, and instead of the craze | 
dying out, it is steadily growing, a small 
evening paper to th} contrary, notwith- 
standing. } 

Rumors that certain Northern Pacific 
steamers would be gotiin readiness for the 


P. B. WEARS, 
Vice President of the N. A. T. & ANI Cos 
Pcsneifak ann Caaiaaee Neen naa SE: ES OE ee 


monthly profit of many thousands of dol- 1.144 that is expected next month took the 
jars, In 1882 the Hliza Anderson, atter po<t+-tntelligencer correspondent’ to the 
lying. idle for five years, sank at the } adaquarters building, on Pacific avenue 
wharf in Seattle. She was raised Soom) gnq Seventh street, where, from officials, 
after and in October, 1883, went into ser-| 4+ was learned that th handsome, big 
| vice again on the New Westminster route,| gteamer City of Seattle ¢ould be placed in 


t to be all right. Money is being 
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p $30,000 in three weeks. 
is a hard matter to find a location 
in fifty miles of Dawson City, ev- 


ng having been staked out. The 

utaries to the Stewart river have 

er been prospected yet, and I look for 

me rich finds up there. ‘here is just 

Rode) pay, dirt or lother exc try 7 aie 
vk there is in the 
ve not been touched as 

Eutnets that have been prospected and 
staked out.” peerey 
Mir. Price wound up his story by saying _ 


the work is a eh 
es almost crazy from st 0 
eli 1g that oppresses him, unless he f 
richly repaid for his labor. 
onesome feeling t 
chin where the only way to get i 
st is in dissipation. The keyn) 
tuation is plenty of food. 
Sle BORE EE NEE 


THE ELIZA ANDERSON. 


eee Tan 


as 


lonesome 


rs 


Oldest steamship on the Sound to GO 
a ue om the Alaska Route—Mer- 
_..° . Win-on the River. 4 
. The old steamer Eliza Anderson W 


for ichaels, 
-e in ten days for St. Mic 
aaa gers and freight. At St. 


nd inanimate, to 
nu, which will r 
9 Dawson City. - 
of a long consid 33 
which is local capital. est 
a. D. K. Howard, Capt. W. J. Bry 


G. c. C 


xciting news of discov 


d and that a man j 


Tt is" 
that drives men to | 


with the famous Tom Wright, since de-| condition to make the run and accommo-— 
\ ceased, as captain, H. W. Holmes mrst) qate fully 500 people. morning paper 


officer and O. O. Denny engineer. 


Anderson, her prestige unaffected by age, 
was running to Victoria with passengers 
| at $1 a head, Fierce opposition was en- 
| countered from the O. R. & N. Co, The 
| task of removing her from the route was 


movements of the Anderson, to leave port 
when she left, and carry passengers at 
half her rates. Despite this, Capt. 
Wright was keeping a little more than 
even, while the big company was losing 
many dollars chasing him, and it fs un- 
certain what the result would have been 


Before two years had passed the Bliza  2)50 be placed on the run) This the steam- 


| assigned to Capt.’ Roberts | with the. 
steamer George HW. Starr. Roberts’ orders | 
were to pay exclusive attention to the | 


had it that the City of) Kingston would 


| ship officials deny, stating that they could 

not think of impairing fhe service on the 

Victoria run, which to/the company is a 

good one. As far as the City of Seattle is 

concerned, that is 3 different’ matter. She 
G i 


started for Alaska a year ago last March. ; 

He writes that he and his companions | 
' were wrecked on the Pelly river, losing | 
\ nearly everything. They finally reached 
Circle City, however, more dead than | 
alive. During the fall and winter he al- 
ternatéd between shaving and working in 
asaw mill. Shortly after the news of the 
rich find on Bonanza creek he was eM=_ 
ployed to raft some logs down the river, | 


| had not Collector Beecher ended. the and when in the vicinity of the find stop- _ 
| strife by seizing the Anderson on the ped off long enough to take up a claim, 


charge that she was carrying contra, 
band Chinamen, This action  ruine 


. Wright and the steamer passed into the 
hands of the Washington Steamboat 
Company, then in practical control of the’ 

‘ as imate | Bellingham bay and Skagit river route. 
il transfer cared, 2° In 188 the steamboat was overhauled a 

and repaired and for some time ran to + taken unto himself 

various points about the Sound, being would have struck it rich/ NG Mika aa 
finally acquired by the Puget Sound and Ww. E. Bronson, storekeeper of the St. ‘| 

Alaska Steamship Company. For the] p. 4) and Tacoma Mill Company’s supply — 

past seven years she has hardly turned ; 

; al in- | her’ wheel, Tom Wright’s famous calli- 
erry, OA ies ser of |ope is now on the’ elegant excursion 
asl et Renton, and Jack |Steamer Queen. ) 

Ct eat carrier who brought: The ‘Anderson ds bad " r No 

ery on | gross tons, 144 feet length, 25 feet beam 
and 8 feet depth of hold. ; pe day she | 

R § ’ a8 a 


side-wheeler 275 


| and continued with his logs.’ From this — 
| claim he has already taken out over $50,- 

000 in dust and nuggets, and says he has 
a million more. Uley is now a firm be~ 
liever in the theory that marriage is not. 


ja failure, for the reason|that if he had.) 


‘wife he neyer 


store, says he recent letters, from 
the gold fields that 


that has been priate 


PAYING OF 


lh ae ie did - <a crea SRI 
pany received a letter from the Clondyke | 
MB | - | by the Portland which is significant. as | 
: marking one of the important regults | 
Which will accrue to Seattle from the 
golden stream now flowing this way. It. 
| | was in reference to the paying off of a 
RY acl } Mortgage upon the writer’s home, which 
eS 1 ¥ mortgage was held by the company tao 
4 which the letter was addressed. Y is as 


\ 


follows: 


“Clondyke, (N. W. 'T., June 14, 1897. 
“Washington Loan and Trust Company 
~%, —Dear Sirs: I drop you a-line in regard to 
% ‘ the mortgage that I gave you and [ts due. 
ae , : I’m sending enough gold dust to tle mint 

by a man that is going to San Fréncisco, 

7 and he will send the momey to Mis, Jen- 

é ott from there. She will call in a fav days 
: and pay up the whole mortgage, or 4s goon 
Kon as she gets the money. | 
# : - I had a very fine trip in. T tok the 
; “| : : record for getting in the country the earli- 
4 =H est In open water of any spring yet.\ I ar- 
rived April 17, at 3 a. m. The 18h, at 
iA night, was the record before. I bert all 
| d the boats that were running in the race 
] . by six hours. It is estimated that 2,000 
4" , men came in this spring. There is plenty 
of work for all of them, and next winter 
at least 1,000 more men will be needed to 
fill the demands. This is the richest di 
trict that ever was found in the Yuko “ 
‘There will be millions of dollars taken 
‘the next two years. I hope everything 
0. K. Yours truly, Sip Ts. JENOT.,,” / 


\ 


) | 


“2 


Hundreds to Leave San Francisco, | 
SAN FRANCISCO, July 21.—The Alas-\ 
| ka Commercial Company has closed its \ 
books for the Excelsior, which ‘will leave | 
for St. Michaels July 28 mst. A great ma-: | 
jority go from San Francisco, but a num- 


ber’belong to the interior, which is large- 
ly supplying recruits for the Yukon. This 
is but a small part of the California con- 
tingent. Thousands in San Francisco long 
to go, hundreds have made up their minds | 
| to go, and scores, and perhaps hundreds, 
will go this summer, a majority taking 
the Juneau route. A great many will let 
the season go for travel, with the inten- 
tion of going in the spring. 


GOLD RING FROM A NUGGET. 


Victor Lord Infects Olympia With 
the Clondyke Fever. 5 
Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 
| OLYMPIA, July 21.—The Clondyke gold 
| fever is raging in Olympia, and several | 
| prominent citizens have succumbed, while 
others show premonitory symptoms. 
e Jesse F. Murphy, who has lately been 
register at the Olympia land district cf- 
fice,. starts July 28, and there are others 
who have almost made up their minds 
to accompany him. " 
' Olympains have had their interest thor- 
‘oughly aroused by the press reports cf 
the Clondyke discoveries, — y 
needed a personal talk witt 
ndyker to cause their ¢ 
+h itch... Dh 


The Eliza Anderson, Oldest Steamer on the Sound, Going ot the Alaska Route. 


it 


Taboutthe new Eldorado. As a souvenir 


of th: Alaska gold‘fields he shows a 
\| finger ring he has whittled out of a solid 
| flat gold nugget. Mr. Lord states that 
| he has claims in the Clondyke district 

that are worth half a million dollars, and 

he -tells his friends here that, instead 
of the stories of the rich finds in| the 


/ Clondyke district being exaggerated, the 


fields are really richer’ than:they have 
been reported. 
Mr. Lord will visit relatives in Canada 
| after the conclusion of his visit in Olym- 
pia, returning to Alaska in the spring 


| RAILROAD INTO THE YUKON 


Company Already Organized to Tike 
Up the Work. \ 

WILMINGITON, Del., July 21.—'The {u- 
kon Mining, Trading & Transportation 
Company, which was formed here hst 
year and is just conmipleting final arranre- 
ments for explorations’ in the Yukon, vill 
shortly put into effect a plan which vill 
solve the vexatious problem of shortagelof 
supplies in the Yukon territory. In 1\9%6 
P. I, Packard, of Portland, ‘Or., who is in- 
terested in the company, went to the Yu- 
kon district to locate a route from the 
eoast to Téslin lake, the head of the navi- 
gable waters of the Yukon, upon which a 
railroad could be built., With the'aid of 
Indians he located the pass leading direct 
from the Taku inlet to Teslin lake. Thi 
pass,-he learned, was known to only fiv 
white men. In October of last year he r- 
turned and made his report to the cot- 
pany, and immediately applied for ch¥¢- 
ters in Alaska, British Columbia and Cn- 
ada, all of which were granted last sprig. 
As an encouragement to the enterpyrse, 
British Columbia made the compan; 4 
grant of 5,120 acres of land to the mit of 
railroad to be built, in all, 650,000 acres 

In an interview last night Mr. Pacjard, 
who is here making arrangements,/said 
that the road would be a great bon to 
miners, as it will reduce the cost oftheir 
supplies and remove the present dangrous 
delays to their transportation uj the 
Yukon, | 


GOLDENDALE MEN TO GO 


Away From Alaska. 


GOLDENDALE, Wash., July 4.—The 
Clondyke fever has broken out in Klicki- 
‘tat. Five reliable men with not sificient 
means to make the trip have left tle pro- 
position with the First bank of Gol{endale 
that they hold themselves in readfess to 
go on a “grubstake”’ proposition pat any 
time between now and the ist April. 
One of the parties making the proposition 
was desirous of going to the Clondyke last. 
summer and did not get away for the lack 
eans. He has been studying Alaska 
ears, and says, “the half has not 
other individual, who he 
ntends to retur 
\ ities are 


ust fine 


m 


‘tive to routes and rates to the Clondyk 


| THIS MAN IS NOT FROM CLONDYKE. 


They Are No Longer Able ta Stay | 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intellijencer, | 


| food in that section. 


every visitor up the Yukon and myself |. 
have known for years.” He further added 
that there yet remained much of the Yu- 


.kon country that.was unexplored by man, 


As to food, fish in the Yukon were abun- 
dant, while wild game is to be found in 
some localities.. The Post-Imtelligencer 
correspondent freely makes the prophec 
that a dozen of Klickitat’s good citizens 
will arrive on the boundless gold fields of | 
the Yukon before a year has flown. if 


DYEA TO BE A CITY OF TENTS. | 


ae 


ae 
Rush to the Mines Will Be Stopped) 


by the Divide- x i H 

PORT TOWNSEND, July 21.—Letters” 
from all sections of tne country are being | 
received here asking for information rela-_ 


: 
ul 


gold fields. In some instances the recipi- | 
ents of letters are requested to return the | 
desired information by telegraph. It is a 
conservative estimate to say that in thirty 
days there will be 1,500 men at the head of 
Dyea en route to the gold fields. 

‘Allowing an average of 1,000 pounds to 
the man, makes 750 tons, which cannot be 
hauled on sleds over the divide, but which 
must be packed by experienced Indians a 
distance of fourteen miles over the sum- 
mit to the lakes. This packing is done by 
from fifty to seventy-five Chilkat Indians.- 
Three days are consumed in the round trip, 
200 pounds being the average Indian’s load, 
It is easy to figure out the time which will 
be required to land all the freight on the 
lakes, from whence it can be taken in 
canoes, if the river is open, or on sleds if | 
the river is frozen, to the gold fields. q 

As it will be impossible for all who go to | 
get their supplies over the summit this fall, | 
the ensuing winter is apt to see a city of 


| tents located at the head of Dyea inlet. |) 


Says the Stories of Alaska Gold Are 
Not True. 

TOLEDO, O., July 21.—Mr. and Mrs. ' 
Claus Shellmann, of Defiance, have just 
received a letter from their son Fred, who 
has been in Alaska since last March, that. 
discredits the gold stories that have beem | 
exciting the people of the West for sev- 


eral weeks. Mr. Shellmann went to Alas- he 


ka from Montana last March, under con- 
tract as a prospector. A number of men 
were in the party, and they will all return — 
to Montana this month. Shellman says 
there is absolutely no truth in the fabulous 


| stories that come from Alaska, and that 
| the gold fields there are practically ai 
| ren. He says there is a great scarcity of 


The suffering and | 
|; enormous amount of money necessary to. 
| be paid to secure the bparest necessities of 
| life, he says, should deter any thinking | 
man from giving the subject of a trip to | 
that couniry a second thought. . 


VERY BRIGHT GOLD HUNTE RS. 


ate 


j treasurer. 
bject was to organize a. 
uch to pay $1,000, and pro- | 
cisco, purchase an iron | 
ient size to carry men and 
as, which can be done for $50,000, 
Resa to the Alaska gold fields. It is 
~pose to hold the vessel at the near- 
to the gold fields for headquarters 
members of the company anc em- 
An agreement was drawn up, and 
of those present signed it, each 
to the at of $1,000. Others 


and Tack Carr, an all-1 -round 
“The Yukon Nugget’ is to be 
i i It will be 


introduction of a printing plant to 
londyke would have been:a matter 
great difficulty were it not for the 
_transportation line in which Carr is 
erested.° The Gordon press will be 
ken north on the steamer Hliza Ander- 
Transportation for the outfit was 
ed by the North American Trans- 


the energy of Jack Carr in i pushing 
e front an opposition énterprise 
made “The Yukon Nugget’ a pose 


Sto. the provincial government 
office at Winnipeg. He is an 


aie “The Yukon Nugget” a SUCCESS= 
| publication. ~ 


A $2,000 boop, 
anized Here to Work Claims Al- 

‘i _ ready Located. 
One of the expeditions being fitted out 
‘that under the direction of Col. Ham- 
ton to send three men, one to pros- 
and the others to work. There is 
‘story behind it. Last March a well- 
own Seattle man, broken in spirit by 
long succession of reverses, managed 
orrow enough to get to Alaska. His 
Bbetaker drove a vhhard bargain with 
but-he had to submit and the con- 
Bet was made. The prospector nad a 
fe and two or three children, but not 
cent to leave them. The wife told him 
| to go and she would get along. She 
ft tried bravely, but it was a hard strug- 
‘gle. There came to her aid a woman 
5 8 who was little better off than herself, 
but Shared what she had. Her husband 
aS since gone to the mines, but mean- 
me the first has found a claim and is 
y yorking on it. He has sent some money 
to his grubstaker and nearly $300 to his 
wi ife. With it is a letter to the husband 
of the Good Samaritan, telling him to 

is 


up and where to make for. The man 
already in the Slocan, far from the 
ace he is wanted. <A letter will be sent 
up to him; and of the two men going 
from here only one will be entrusted 
rith the secret. 

‘The man who first went up has located 


a few miles from Clondyke creek, on 
, ‘another creek. He and three others have 


‘taken up claims, but they are the lonely 
occupants of a little stream valley sev- 
eral miles long, and off the main current 
of travel. They have not been at work 
‘long, but are all taking out gold, and 
ey believe there are as big pockets as 
in the territory. It is the place the 
ree are bound for, although one of 
lem may not be reached in time to get 
e this season, and they will take let- 

ch will commend them to the 
e of the one already on the spot. 
ming the pool are Col. A. N. 
one of the most experienced | 
“the Coast; Cecil C. Evers, C. 


is of ral the prospect 


any gold till n= 
out the dirt in he winte 

If by any bad luck tor 
good returns in the creek the 
for, they will have funds enoug 
further. The contract is for tw 
Bonds and life) insurance sence a 
taken, so as to jrovide as much as pos 
ble against loss 
provisions will be in the hands of on 
man, so that the best precautions hav 
been taken to insure success. 


149 A MERE SIDESHOW. 


Capt. Tuttle Tells of “Poor Fellows” 
Who Have But $15,000. 

NEW YORK, July 21.—One of the most 
significant utterances in corroboration of 
\the story of the immense gold fields in 
Northwest Territory is found in a letter 
received today from Capt. Francis Tuttle, | 
commander of the revenue cutter Bear, 
whe was at the time of writing at St. Mi- 
chael’s. The letter was mailed July 1, 
Capt. Tuttle says: 


“The days of ’49 in California are mere: 


sideshows in comparison with the excite- 
ment in the Yukon country; As I write, 
St. Michael’s is full of miners waiting the 


first opportunity to get gown to Puget 


sound and to California./ Nearly every 
man of them has $50,000 ‘worth of dust, 
and there is not a man here with less than 
$15,000.’’ 

The latter are referred to as “poor fel- 
lows.”’ 

Capt. Tuttle says he cannot afford to 
lay long at St. Michael’s, as his/ whole 
crew would become daft. He conti 

“T feel almost as if I would like to go 
up the river myself, and I would ertainly 
do so were I twenty years Reeaay 


AMERICA CARRIES THE SUPPLIES. 


Seattle’s Alaska Trade to) Assume 
Giant Proportions, 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—The rush of 
miners’ sipplies and goods to ‘the Alaska 
gold fiel’é is expected at the treasury de- 
partmen! to give increased employment 
to Amerean vessels on the Pacific coast. 
Trade béween ‘the United States and Alas- 
ka is retricted by law to American ves- 
sels, anc the department has no authority 
to makeany exceptions or grant any priy- 
ileges tc foreign vessels. 


FROM BALLARD. 


Twenty-five People Prepare to Leave 
- on Sunday. 

Tke following residents of Ballard are 
makng preparations to leave on Sun- 
day’: boat for the Clondyke: George W. 
Apke, Horace Ff. Marshall, Henry Crook, 
PeterSutherland,Herbert Hyland, Charles 
Faulher, T. Tiedemann, George Wares, 
Grant Lablin and wife, Harry B. Har- 
hart, md about fifteen others. Nearly 
all gav; up good positions. 


Wutton for the Mines. 

PORT TOWNSEND, July 21.—A com- 
pany wa formed here today which will at 
once senta buyer tothe sheep ranges of 
Eastern Vashington and Oregon to pur- 
chase 1,00 head of sheep, which will be 
shipped nrth and driven. to Dawson City 
to supply autton to miners, 


Clondyle Co-Operative Company. 
Special Divatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 

OLYMPL., July 21.—Three articles of in- 
corporation have already been filed here 
as a resuliof the Clondyke excitement, 
one of whia is the Clondyke Co-operative 
Mining Sywlicate, of Seattle, capitalized 
at $5,000,000. 


The Isander’s Berths Taken, 
VANCOU!ER, By. C., July 21.—The 
steamer Ishnder is announced to sail 
for Dyea, Aaska, on July 28, and already 
a number ofhberths ‘have been taken. The 
steamer Caplano is expected to get away 
for Alaska timorrow. | 


A Chince for Clondyke. ” 
You can sewure monsay on property or 


Pratt, J. F, Macy - 


and all the funds ana 


_the creek loaded. to, t 


ceived nc the 


ei 
tro Unga Island, Vere at sg a ton it is 


| worth $20,000. 


This Unga Island ° vine % on the coast, and is 
operated by the és) ~ Mining Company. The 
quartz is rich, and - sndled cheaply, but the 
cost of erecting the plant was heavy. 

The steamer brought about two weeks later 
advices from Dawson Oity. Only four persons 
came, ‘down in the steamer, and none of them 
\ was inom Klondike. Unalaska has the gold 
fever as badly as other places along the Alaskan 
shore. Her delegation of Klondikers started 
toward the diggings some months ago, leaving 
the town deserted, except by Indians, and the 
latter would not get excited if Muir glacier were 
grinding out-$20 pieces and showering them all 
over Alaska. 
The Bertha brings advices that will not en- 


\ 


of the Kion iver is taken up, and nearly 


Dawson City region was still paying at latest 
; accounts, but mining parties have struck out 
northeast and southwest, the latter foe 
| American territory. ‘ 

|  Wdgar Misner, whose father was once our Min- 
Sater to Central America, went up to Dawson 
City in March last by the Juneau route. 
has sent a letter, dated June 19, which gives 
the best accomt printed of the crowd of new- 
comers at Dayson, the feverish activity in 
building, and fae wild rushes of excited pros- 


pectors when ay report of a rich strike reaches 


| the place, Mr, Misner writes: 


| camps Iever aw. There are about 4,000 people 
here, and salons, dance halls, and restaurants 


never close. {he gambling tables are always 


crowded and thousands of dollars change hands 
iin a remarkably short time. Men who this time 
last year did not have a dollar now count their 
“wealth by thousands. Nearly everybody has a 


‘ leciok ot gold dust with him as big as a police. 


man’s club. 

“Thesun sinks out of sight now about 10:30 
P. M. and comes up about 3 A. M. At midnight, 
howeve, itis almost as light as noonday. There 
is no night. At Dawson there is a little sawmill, 
‘and roigh houses are going up in all directions, 
but for the most part it is a city of tents. On 
tho shire of the river are hundreds of boats and 
others are getting in every day. 

Ne Kiadike has not been one particle over- 
rated.'I have seen gold measured out by the 
bucketful. Just think of a man takirg $700 
out of me pan of dirt. Mrs. Wilson, wife of the 
Alasks Commercial Company’s agent, panned 
$154 outofa single pan in one of the mines I am 


to tale charge of. This is without doubt the | 


riches; gold strike the world has ever known. | 
‘With all the new men in the country many 


miles of new ground will be prospected, and | 


from the lay of the land I think other gold fields 
‘are certain to be located. Of course every foot 
of rich ground has an owner, so: the newcomers 
have to depend on new strikes, Every day 
rumors of new discoveries reach here, which at 
once start stampedes,.and hundreds rush out to 
stake claims, 

“This rushing out is awful work. ‘You have 
to race through deep, slushy swamps and fight 
Millions of mosquitoes, climbing mountains cov- 
ered with soft moss and thick brush. It is very 


hot in the middle of the day, Yesterday the | 


thermometor was 97°, and o: 
‘rumor that gold had been 
enty, miles away. So at.ni 
mercial Company’s § 


‘Arctic gold fields to-day by | 
éamer Bertha from Unalaska, but it came ; 
18 form of 500 tons of gold concentrates | 


“We reachel Dawson about 3 o’clock in the 
morning and ound one of the liveliest mining 


courage the ile Every claim within miles | 


5,000 people. are at the new diggings. Those who | 
got in late have gone further to the northeast | 
of the Klondike to look for new locations.. The } 


He | 


WSS 


Uy sites 


ss 


Dhak cretucte PUB aud, shat ! all . Kidston 
! The Steatier Portland, that Leaves Today at Noowt for St. Michaels, ant Her Gallant Master, id K : 


‘small bi até.’ My duties kept me here;! but’ my terest at the Treasury Department, Officers bi end oe eh ueblied that it 1 Be fo) run from 
| brother went out with the rush to put down his the Mint Bureau were especially interested,) Bennet. ’ ee ke 
_stakes., The gold is here, and the man who They had already taken steps: to ascertain the _ ™!. Davis—Does it traverse the difficult pa 
doesn’t get some of it has himself to blame for character of the new gold, and specimens are ta “hrp. Her imos it traverses what. is know. 
. ato. ‘ | be sent to the bureau. ass, to the east of Chilxoot Pass 
_ Mr. C.F, Dickinson of Kodiak, who Sarin AG 
_ to-day on the Bertha, reports the great richness WAGON ROADS TO THE KLONDIKE. 


ctions by Senators Berry and Turpie 


n went over till to-morrow. 
| of several mines on Cook’s Inlet, where the cost’ 


In' the House Mr, Lacey asked unani : 

; Mr, Lace; , imou 

eee eE See, consent for the consideration of a bili creatin, 

| of living is less than at the Klondike and wages, peda enst: pesore Seti caer Aopee ae 
American Citizens to Construct Them, } 


| te pane for Alnsica ats hi 
are as high. Good miners get $15 aday. Dick-| ividine tho Torte re ene 
_ inson says that when the Cook’s Inlet Pike are WASHINGTON, July 22,-The marvellous gol pOnsine wane nee Mr, Shenae 
properly developed they will be as rich as fe) discovered) theHlondike were ‘called  to'tlt @ oe Colorado explained that whder -prseeaeaee 
Klondike. | | A ee Senate at in the shape of Hons Bet we. many rom ponies tol Oe 
| WASHINGTON, July 22.—Interestin joint resolution reporte y Mr. Carter (Rep| | miles to Sitka to make entries of their. cla 
“shout the Klondike discoveries oame to Capt. C. Mon.) from the Committeo on Territorie| | Pe new office would doubtless be located in th 
_F. Shoemaker, chief of the revenue cutter authorizing the Secretary of the Interior The bill was passed. Zo E re 
| service, to-day, in letters from Capt. Francis 8Tant the necessary right of way over the pub] 
Tuttle of the revenue cutter Bear and Capt. CO, | lands, and the privilege of taking all necessa 
L. Hooper, commanding the Behring Sea patrol materials for the construction and maintenant - 
‘fleet.. Writing from St. Michael, on the Yukon °f tails, wagon roads, and other highways 
River, under date of June 30, Capt. Tuttle says: Alaska, with the right to collect toll for twen 
“Tf I were twenty years younger than Iam, 1| Years: The grants are to be made only to ci 
‘\would be off for the Yukon. The days of 22S of the United States. 
49 are not in it with the Yukon, 1; Mr. Carter, in explaining the purpose of te | ing Company steamed out of harbor at 2 o’clo 
have just seen a man _ who ong year resolution, said that recent correspondence h this afternoon, bound for St. Michael, 2,0 
‘ago was a deck watchman on one of the! 2¢veloped the fact that it was not only desik- | miles away. She wiil reach there in two weeks, — 
“Yukon River steamers. Last winter he went to ble but necessary for the United States to m- || and three river steamboats of the company wi L 
the placer mines. , He leaves on the steamer for. thorize some of its citizens to construct wagm | meet her and carry her passengers and pro- 
San Francisco to-night with $150,000 in 102ds from tidewater on the Pacific through ds- | visions to the Klondike gold fields. They wil 
nuggets, all of which he picked out of one hole puted territory to the summit of the mountdn || have travelled almost 3,000 miles when they 
at Klondike, and he is only one of hundreds) 2°@r Lake Bennett. The British Columbia | reach the Arctic Eldorado. It is expected tha 
just as fortunate as himself. It makes me fee] Velopment Company was at present engaged \n || the entire trip will take thirty-five days. 
‘an attempt to monopolize that pass, claimi Charles H. Hamilton, Secretary of the 


ey rey need 1 the Dominion pany, said to-day: ‘The Portland will ret 
anada or to Britis: olumbia. € purpose of F rip North in Augusi 
the joint resolution was to authorize the Seore “ pee cn reody Sooo a re ssengers. .We 
‘tary of the Interior to permit the construction\)| We Will start at once to book passengers. » 
of roads there by citizens of the United States could have filled her up for the second trip, 
oO the end, at least, that possession migh: 

main with the people of this count 
th any dispute that might a 


Ss ata 


OFF FOR THE UPPER YUKO 


The Steamer Portland Carries 140 Passe 
: from Seattle. HI : 
SEATTLE, July 22.—The steamship Portlan 

| the North American Transportation and Trad: 


at jae a 
ne carne ine 
not generally known that the 

formerly the Haytian Republic, t 

ggling craft that ever ‘plied on the | 

f the Pacific. She smuggled thousands | 
Ss ium and hundreds/of Chinese | 
States, and was finally captured, 
at by the Government. 

Portland sailed to-diy she had |} 
ngers, all that, were allowed by 
velled first class, the rest steer- 
ough the difference in fare was but $25. |'/ 
ried 1,000 tons of provisions. , 

ber of well-known men are among the 
One of them is Mr. John, H. Mc- 
yernor of the State. until. recently 
f the First National Bank of this | 
ot long ago rated at nearly $1,000,- 
Vashington gone Republican McGraw 
n the United States Senate. 
ris Mr. George BE. M. Carr, 
ber of one of the most prominent law 
he Pacific coast. Carr is independent- 
Thirteen years ago he was in the Yukon 
ch of fortune when placer mining 


x 


cy, 
night Carr ran across three pios- 
d trappers nearly perishing of ¢old 
Pe With his Indian guide Carr res- 
] -and supplied them out of his 
key and provisions. One of them 
rly gone that Carr jhad to carry him 
‘back while the Indian drew the sled. | 
: ‘still in the Yukon and have rich } 
aked on Bonanza Creek. Ibis in re- 
letters from them ‘that Carr leaves, 
sured of a chance to make a great | 

F) | Ne 


e Portland’s passengers are newspa- 
espondents, One of the corresponients 
dozen homing pigeons, which vill be 
t. Michael aid pointe on the Yukon, 
awson City. The weather, it is be- 
vill be favorable for two months yet for 
ze home. 
Jack Carr and John Scott, a prac- 
are taking a complece outfit for 
ewspaper. The first sore be 
it seven weeks. It will be called 
‘ugget, and’ will sell for 50 cents a 


il to the men are a number of women 
north—some to join friends and rela- 
Klondike, others who propose to work 
, and a few to prospect, They are 
and give their names as follows: 
as Urquhart, whose hushand goes 
th her; Miss Rose Kenna, Mrs. William 
i Lychtenstadter, Mrs. J. D. Barnes, 
8) aynard, Mrs. HE, Hopkins, Miss 8. 
Mrs. J. Mulligan, Mrs, Chaput, Miss 
selle, Mrs. A. B. Llewellyn, Mrs. J. 
and Mrs. Tyler. i 
1¢ ow morning the steamer Queen sails 
ska with,a large number of passengers 
the Klondike mines, via Juneau. 
m excursion boat for summer tourists 
[-class bertlis wére ‘previously engaged, 
entire steerage is occupied by Klon- 
eB 


00 men who left Seattle by the early 
or the Yukon nearly all have ar- 
without a death or serious acci- 
bout 100 letters received here this 
ess‘themselyes delighted with the 
untry. Many have secured claims or 
large wages, while others have gone 
ecting on their own account. Mr. H, M. 
,one of the new arrivals at the Klon- 
es under date of June 15: - 
ries we heard in Seattle do wot half 
richness of these mines, and you will 
ly-believe us. One claim washed out over | 
000 in one day, and others as high as $90,- 
100,000. Everybody has money, and 
88 is done with gold dust or nuggets. 
n buys a drink he takes outa sack of | 
| the bartender weighs out the price. 
e $15 aday at the diggings, but they |) 
g cut down to $10, and most of the 
ee to cut quit work and came back 
, as they said they could not work for 
$15 and pack their grub in over the 
j one of the worst you can imagine. 
-walking ‘through rotten straw. The 
is all covered with moss from two 
> feet deep, and the frost is out 
elve inches, and you go down to the 
matevery step. Many miners are fifteen 
om here and they have to pay 28 cents a 
have supplies packed in, but when it 
up it is an beet matter to sled supplies 
er and creeks. 
to the present time goods carried to 
e by Americans have escaped the Col- 
t this is to,be stopped within the next 
md every pound will be subject to 
here is practically no exception, and 
mes below 20 per cent. qn but few 
n most of the goods the duty is from 
‘per cent.,and in several instances 


i nspectors of the Canadian customs ser- 
oming north and will enforce the cus- 
q ishing’ themselves’on the pass 


dtén White the male passengers had ar- 
_ Fayed themselves in rough clothing, caps 


Departure of 


With Passengers for th 


Far North, 


‘WOMEN AMONG THOSE BOUND 
FOR THE KLONDYKE, | 


No Abatement in the Excitement Caused by 
the Wonderful Discoveries on the 


/ 


Yukon---There May Be a 
Clash Over Customs. 


ry 


SCATTLE, Wasu., July 22.—There were 
fuly 6000 people down at Arlington dock | 
to-iay to see the steamer Portland depart 
forSt. Michaels carrying the first of the 
passengers who have left Puget Sound for | 
the Klondyke by the steamer route since | 
he news of the great discoveries came 
at. The capacity of the Portland was | 
‘mited to 125 passengers, and every berth | 
'as occupied. She was deeply laden, car- 
ying 1100 tons of a cargo, every pound of | 
Nich, outside of the limited personal | 
Iggage allowed the passengers, was} 
Sipped on account of the North Ameri- | 
ca Transportation and Trading Company 
f¢ their own stores in the Yukon coun- 
.t1. No passenger was allowed to carry | 
eiver provisions or hardware as a por- 
tie of his baggage. 

‘the Portland was scheduled to sail at | 
non, but it was 4:30 before she finally 
lei her wharf, but the crowd waited to 
seahe departure of the gold-seekers. The 
dely was caused in the first instance by 
thelowness in getting the freight aboard. 
Aitr the freight was ‘fairly aboard the 
locainspectors interfered and required a 
goo portion of the deckload to be dis- 
chared, deeming it unsafe for the vessel || 
to poceed to sea. Some twenty tons of) 
potaoes in boxes were discharged and 
cousierable other freight, largely con | 
Sistim of picks, shovels and other mining 
toois,which was likewise left on the dock. 

Among the passengers on the Portland 
Werea number of women and young chil- 


and stoga boots, befitting the country to 


waists and sailor hats and nearly every 


one wore flowers profusely. As they stooa | 
gayly waving | 


on the deck of ‘the vessel, 
adieu to their friends,| they looked more 
like a party going to | 
mer €xcursion, rather than emigrants to 
proceed to make a hom 


winter. { 
All the passengers,)male and female, 


Were apparently in the most buo ir- 
its, and this’ was to al great Ray toa 4 
the speciators, save the few women in the 
raid who were uhakalt 

o the husbands or sons who wer. i 
from them to seek their lores With 
cheers from the crowd and amid a salute 
of whistles from the steamers lying at ad- 
Joining docks, the Portland, at 4:30 
o’clock, cast off her lines and headed for 
the Straits of Fuca to enter on her lon 
voyage to Bering Sea. 

The excursion steamer Queen leaves for 
Dyea Inlet to-morrow. She takes with 
her 250 passengere bound for Dyea Lalet 
and the overland route to the Klondyke 
In connection with the sailing’ of “the 
Queen it may be noted that she sails 
again from Seattle for Dyea o 
The Associated Presg dispatch, under a 
New York aate line, which appeared in 
the morning papers having ae serv. 


ice to-day, contains an erro 
ter, which may Cause som 
unless corrected, The / 
dispatch says the Quee 
Francisco on August 7 
likely to return to. 
this rush ig over—. 


[ e for an indefinite 
period thousands of miles away, Up onthe 
very verge of the Arctic circle, there to | 
face the often-painted terrors of Arctic |. 


© bid a long adieu | 


With | 


August 7, } 


the Portand ‘ 


picnic or a sum- || 


| 


} 


cane 


nds in the Klondyke, 
rhich are even stranger then those re- | 
ved in this city. For example, §..8. 
hea, manager of the Postal Telegraph 
ompany’s office at Whatcom, has re- 
ceived a letter from his brother, Warren 
| Shea, dated at Dawson City June 20, from 
which the following is an extract: 

“Things are booming and the country is 
immensely rich—much better than is re- 
ported. Anything you hear bank on it, 

I saw coal oil cans full of gold at one claim, 
located at Juneau, and if goods from | and there are about 400 just like it. The 

British Colum bia are brought to be landed | claims would average about 500 feet 

in Alaska, except in bond, they will most || square, with about 5 to 8 feet of pay 
_ certainly be compelled to pay duty fully || dirt. I saw them clean one sluice-box| 

as high, and in some instances rather | and the gold was visible in piles, <A fel- 
higher, than the Canadian duties proposed ||| low ran his shovel-handle through it and 
, to be collected. Whether this customs | poked the gravel and sand out, and when 

ofticer is really to be put on the ground or || be got through he had a pile the size o 

whether the matter is a bluff has not yet || my hat; but this is a hard country and it 

been determined. If it is done it will | is no pudding for anybody, and generally 
bring at once to a sharpissue the question | When a mun strikes it he geis out of the 
as to where the present boundary between | country. The boat left two days ago, and 

British Colum bia and Southeastern Alaska ,| one store closed to make ready to ship the 

really is. eold. There was so much they shipped it 

It will be remembered that the British | in barrels. Well, I don’t expect to get 

Columbia authorities have within the | Many barrels, but I do expect to get one 
| past two years put out several maps rep-- 
| resenting this boundary as being near]: 
| fifteen miles farther west than it is repre 
| sented on maps which had _ heretofore 

gone unquestioned. If the Canadian «- 

thorities undertake to establish any cis- 
toms officers on the  internatimal 
| boundary line, as they now claim if/ex- 
ists, there will most certainly be tradable. 
| According to this new claim the whole of 
Chilkat In’et is in British Columbia 

Tbe reason why the story is conddered 

as doubtful, and as put forward sosly for 
the purpose of endeavoring todiven trade | 
to the British Coinmbia side, is that on 
the northern boundary of this State, 
where Canadian customs officers are al- 
-Teady established, no attempt :.as ever 
been made to collect duty on the supplies 
and mining tools brought across the line - 
by working miners. However this may 
be, there is. considerable excitement. here. 
over the story. 

The. Seattle police department is rap-_ 
idly pecoming demoralized through the | 
_Klondyke rush, and the fire department | 
'threatens a like demoralisation. The | 

force has in the past few years been cut, 
down to forty men, owing,io hard times, 
| It is under civil service rules, the require- 
ments of which, especially the physical 
ones, have bean high. Asaresuit the 
force, while small, has been remarkably 
‘efficient. Now ten of the best men on the 
force, including one of the captains and 
one of the best detectives, have resigned 
sand joined the Klondyke rush, | A special 
“meeting of the City Council was called 
last evening and the question of raising 
the salaries in both the police and fire de- 
partments was°*brought up. The matter 
was referred to a special committee, but 
the Council rather despairs of being able 
to offer wages which will compete in at- 


are publisiing TO 
the Canadian auth riti 


| national boundary an & 
collect duty on all go ds eht in by 
Perscns whose outfits are purcha ed in. 
the United States. Thisisa matterwhich | 
will work both ways, The United States 
already has a Deputy Collector of Customs 


and $10 at ordinary work per day.”’ 

When itis remembered that in nearly 
.every one of the towns around Puget 
Sound such letters as this have been re- 
ceived from well-known former citizens 
who arenowin the Klondyke, it can be | 
undei.tood that the mining fever is now 
raging intensely in every hamlet in the 
country. Parties are being organized 
everywhere and are coming in to Seattle 
to take the steamers scheduled for Dyea, 
As the writers of letters from Klondyke 
have, asa rule, been very explicit in their 
statementsas to the requirements of the 
) (rip, these parties are uniformly well] 
| equipped. -A typical party is one which 
| is here from Kent, a town in this county. 
| It consists of Charles Guiberson, the post- 
master, who has resigned; Albert Smith, 
proprietor of a saw-milland a man named 
Stepich, a hop farmer, who attained some 
notoriety hete a few years ago by killing 
Tom Blank, a murderer and desperado, 
who made a generat jail delivery by hold- 
ing up the jailer with a wooden gun. 
Stepich overtook Blank near Kent and 
killed him after a desperate fight, in which — 
he himself was badly wounded. 


This party is equipped with 2500 pounds 


of clothing and provisions each. They 
have three horses and a boat thirty feet 
long, built on the lines of a Canadian | 
bateau, which is all ready to be put to- 
gether as- soon as Lake Lindeman is 
‘reached. The party :eaves here on the 
'Mexico Sunday for Dyea Inlet. Here 
‘they will disembark and commence pack- 
‘ing over.the trail. The material for the} 
| boat will go first and one man will go to 
'work putting it together while the others 
_pack the outfit over. The boat will be’ 
finished about the time the packing is 


; ; completed. Then they will sell the’ 
rans immaiargabie  8o 9 RN antes fateek embark with their outfit in tne) 


meeting was held to-night for the same boat and start down the lake and river to 
[worpare, but no cone sem meeceached../ 1 Dawson City. This instance is given be-. 
The labor market 1s already'feeling the || cause it is identically the ,programme 
effects of the Klondyke excitement. To-|| which will be followed by all well- 
day the knot-sawyers and packers in four equipped parties who thoroughly under- 
of the largest shingle-millsin Ballard, 2 || stand the conditions which they have to 
suburb of Seattle, struck for higher wages. || meet and who have received and followed 
‘They had been receiving $2a day and do- || the advice of experienced Yukon miners. 
‘manded $250. They were offered $2 25, 
‘put declined. The West Manufacturing]| BACK WITH A FORTUNE. 
and Investment Company’s mill, Don- 
aghue & Kellogg’s miil and Stimson’s 
shingle-mill shut down, and the mill of 
tbe Seattle Cedar Lumber Company ran 
up tillnoon and then shutdown. These 
four mills are the largest shingle-mills in 
the State and employ 800 men. 
; at Ballard, 


> 


Luck.of a Longshoreman That Has 
Increased the Excitement at 
Tacoma. 


TACOMA, Wasu., July 22.—James Mc- 
Mahon, until three years ago a long- 
shoreman on the Tacoma shar Na re- 
turned to this city from the Klondyke 
by the country yesterday with’ $65,000 in virgin 
is by, | goid. McMahon lived for a- umber of 

_ A 


f 


y 
4 


are coming in, 


-smallone. The wages are $15 for miners a pened ae ee busipena 

I city. For a long time it ha 
parent that Tacoma was: badly 
a line of steamers for the Alasks 
accommodate the enormous t 
tween here and Juneau and Dye: 
as to the mouth of the Yukon. 
ment is now on foot to establ 
ine of steamers, prominent 


‘an investment and undertak 


| are foolish to go there before sprin; : 


xcelsior. He wasa ma. 
he left Tacoma for “A 1 
was gone his wife secured 
‘desertion, and now tb 
band has the $65,000 to spend 
began Spen ling it last eve 
ing his old longsboremen co: e 
old Tacoma resort and acting the 
ous host. . 4\ eae 
McMahon had cleared up but | 
three years’ hard worx on Glacie 
the Forty-mile district, when | 
strikes on the Klondyke.’ He 
first steamer for the new d eg! 
secured claim No. 31 on Adams’ 
miles above Bonanza Creek. — 
last winter working a richer 
Bonanza on a lay with three 
share was $65,000, which he say 
asmelter in San Francisco fo 
unce, He saw a big colony of 
on the Klondyke, including Be 
and ex-Cuief of Police Dav.s; a 
doing well. McMahon will re 
Alaska next spring to look after 
on Hunker Creek, where he ha 
working in his absence at $15 per 
The gold excitement in the : 


took 
OOK 


the Chamber of Commerce 


who have large interests i 
basin, with the object of effec 
chase of the Northern Pac 
City of Seattle if possible and if st 
not be procured to put another 
more on the run as soon as pos 


thought, will materially increase 
ma’s importance asa shipping po 
prove an immensely profitable inve 
besides, If the negotiations ca “He 


in tha #«~--i— - 


et leastone more steamer will b 


Gold Enough There, He Sa 
Hardships to Suit His” 

JopLin, Mo,. July 23.—‘ Alask 
drawbacks at this time of the ye 


Turner, an engineer, who passe 
in the Yukon country and_ 
fall. ‘“No work can be done- 
and it will take a small fortune: t 
prospecting can begin, and it wo 
very strong nerves to enable a 
means to survive the awful feeling 
ness that settles over one under the ¢ 
‘that exist in that bleak, desolate cou 
be there through the long winter mon} 
enough, even when one has’ an 
food and good shelter, but to goint 
in which many rash people are hi 


of intense 
and perhaps t 
seem to. realize that f 
costs dearly. I paid $28 for 4 sing: 
enough to make a sluice box two yé 
there was no grest rush to that 
everything will necessarily be 
for there will be greater de 
wearing apparel, shélter, &c. 

“at that time board was from $¢ 
day, according to conditions, and 
were $2. The cold was intense, a 
struggle to sustain life. Of cours >, 
there in abundance, but it takes 
pensive work to & 


everytb 
eb 


et it, and the fab 
told of fortunes borer there to 
es exaggerations.” > 

biter “hurner: Trent from Seattle, 
‘about 100 others to Circle City, 
‘journey took slaty one and wai 
‘dangers and hardships. He att 
‘months and got out about S170 
‘and then decided to get 
“when the opportunity pres 


oes Lucky 


- More Klondykers came to the Commer- 
cial Hotel yesterday morning with pocke!ts- 
ful of gold nuggets and mooseskin sacks 
of gold dust. 

Six of the strikers, who arrived at Seat- 
ia on the Portland last Saturday, got in 
by rail. They are not Clarence Berrys 
quite, but they did very well, and some- 
bow or other they nearly all escaped the 
interviewers at Seattle. } 

One of them is all over with romance. 
He struggled for nine years in the Yukon 
country, made asirike in the Kiondyke, 
brought down $24,000 in gold, said he 
‘figures out that there is over a million 
dollars in one of his three claims, poured 
out heaps of gold on acenter-table and 
jsaid that his smart, little five-year-old 
hali-breed. boy was going to grow up at 
|San Jose and probably never see his 
mother again, and was going to be the 
} best that money could make out of him. 
| This was N. E. Picotte. He was a de- 
| terminea adventurer and a prospector up 
‘there nine years ago, became a saloon- 
keeper at Forty-mile three years ago, 
) eiter four years of failure at gold-hunting, 
‘and now he is a milliongire, possibly, 
yur he was secretary of the Grand 
odge oi the Yukon Pioneers. 
| Then there is N. Mercier, who brought 
down $23,000 and Jeft fine claims to which 
he will return. 
just a few thousand and didn’t do any- 
/thing sensational. They are just plain, 
funcultured fellows, who cashed in and 
quit when they were a little ahead of the 
game, 


000 after twelve years of struggle and 

land famine, and he is going to one of 

California mineral springs. to win 
me health, 


er eggs an “greens.’’ When | 


Re weet We 


_ Sacks and Stories of 
is Gold. : | 


ALL REPEAT A WARNING 
E RUSHING FOOLS. 


The others brought out. 


_ One of them is French Joe, who has | 


rest of the Yukon miners, they | 


t off the boat at Seattle they | 


Ones - Bring 


TO 


There Is a Taunting Fear That the Growing 
Rush of Fortune-Seekers Will 
Proportion Misery to 


‘the Gold. 


td 


fairly rushed for the eggs, green fruit and 
vegetables, things they had not eaten for 
so long. 

“What did you make for first when you 
got off the boat?” was asked of one. 

“A drink and then eggs—eggs and 
greens,’ he said, with smiling prompt- 
ness. 

Mr. Picotte is intelligent, good-looking 
and 37. He hasa kindly way, especially 
to Frank, whose bright little eyes and 
darkish features suggest the pictures of 
aboriginal life along the far Yukon. 

‘Weil, come up to my room,”’ he said, 
and pretty soon a small valise was 
brought forth. 

Litt.e Frank never saw brick houses 
and oranges and the wonderful cars and 
things of the great, strange world he has 
reached, and, his determined insistence 


that another wonderful orange be fixed’ 


for him delayed further operations, 

Then a mooseskin sack, cylindrical, a 
foot long and two inches in diameter, 
caine out, Moosehide is nicer than buck- 
skin, and it must be nice to wear it, it is 
so.soft and warm—thick, and of a dark- 
yellowish brown. Mr. Picotte untied one 
end and dumped out the contents. 

They were just sample nuggets he was 
carrying around to show. ‘They were not 
very big, a flat one being worth about $37 
and the pile was worth about $260. They 
were just samples of the chunks of solid 


gold that are strewn thickly along the 


buried bedrock in the richest parts of the 
new diggings. 

Another sack yielded a pile of $1200 
worth of the coarse gold-dust of the bed- 
rock stratum, the grains ranging in size 
between mustard-seed and wheat grains. 
When they get down to bedrock in some 


of the claims they scrape up the stuff next | 


.to the rock, and especially 
and it is these scrapi F-4 


n the crevices, 
t provide those 
O uU ndred dol- 


RT eRE 


/ working, 


penne} oraval. 


ers have been at Forty Mile 
| ever since. The first year I worked on the 
bars and banks of Forty Mile, and then I 
went to Franklin Gulch, the first gulch 
discovered along Forty-mile Creek and 
| worked it two years, 

“TI scratched up a few dollars of course, 


‘but Inever made anything. I bought 
some claims on Davis Creek, but didn’t | 


make anything, and then I went to Mil- 
|ler Creek, where I didn’t do very much. 
|The creeks 

Creek, 

; “Afew found good claims—good for | 
those days and worth maybe $2000 or $3000 | 
ayear. When I left Miller Creek three | 
years ago I said I was through with ia 
ing and opened a saloon at Forty Mile. 
didn’t go to Klondyke until FPaiaine! 
last. I took in Jim Hallas a partner and | 
located claim 17 on El Dorado Creek and | 


both claims 14and 240n Bonanza Creek © 
above the discovery. 
“On claim 17 we sunk four shafts and. 
drifted frcm all of them. This claim lies | 
across the gulch 500 feet wide the way the” 
creek runsand runs from rim torim to a 
limit of 666 feet. Our four shafts were in 
a line on the lower side of the ciaim and 
covered a distance of 130 feet. We arifted 
24 feet up the claim, drifting out all ofa 
section of the claim 130 feet one way and > 
“24 feet the other. We took out about 
$48,000. That would make an average of 
$2000 to the foot across the 130 feet, and at | 
this rate the 500 feet would yield $1,000,000. 
This is not counting.anything that is on | 
‘the sides of the middle section we are 


“The ground is different in different | 
elaims, of course. in this claim there are 
16 to 18 feet of black muck, then 8 to 4.24 | 
gravel und then the bedrock. The ey vel | 
runs 50 cents to $l and $2 to the pan, but 
we didn’t figure on the gravel. The rich 
partis tbe béedrock., It’s a slaty rock thai 
) wasall cracked and broken up as it lay 
some time in the past when it was at the 
| surface and there was freezing and ah hie 
ing. | 
OD ae, cradiay a@ crevices are filled with. 
a clayey sort of sediment, and it’s in this 
stuff in the crevices that the most gold is 
‘found. We pick out the broken rock and | 
put it on the dumps to be sluiced, and 
scrape up the loose stuff from between the 
rocks. ‘Of course a great deal of gold sticks | 
to the rocks, but it is not in the rock it- 
self. The most gold is within two or three | 
inches of the top surface of the bedrock, 
but it goes «own four or five feet often. | 

When IL left I hired Mack Lauvreville 

to taka my place for $400 a month, and he- 
and my partner will work ahead until I 
go back in the spring. 

“T couldn’t estimate how “much was 
taken out this year, or how much will be. 
taken out next year. It will bea greatdeal | 
more next year, because work was gener- / 
ally started so late this last season. We, 
for instance, didn’t begin until February. 

Our ground is so we can drift in summer, © 
but generally they can begin digging in 
October and November, and they will 
work several hundred claims eycery day 
possible. 

“T couldn’t guess how many men there 
is work for either, On El Dorado there 
are forty claims that will run fifteen men | 
‘each, and that’s 600, and there is Bonanza 


| 


both run into Forty-mile | 


| 


} 


and the other creeks, There area good 
many claims that it ‘on’t pay 
with labor at $15 a Pek y 
people get in wages 0 


| withouta bla 


visited, althougif! 
of there districts in- 
‘a hundred miles on 


he Rocks Rich in Auriferous Veins, 
tut It Is Difficust to Mive Them 
“on Account of the Expense of Ge.- 
_ ting Machinery There — Placers 
Along the Creeks. 


f 
- 


The Geological Survey has learned some- 
tlung about the resources of Alaska. The 
‘sundry civil bill, approved June 11, 1896, 
‘appropriated $5,000 for the investigation 
‘of the coa! and gold fields of Alaska, A 


year belure. 
- Under the first appropriation an expedt- 
tion was sent Out by the Geological Survey 
to determine the coal and gold deposits 
slong the line of the coast from Sitka to 
ug Sea, A partof the appropriation for 
1895 remaining, an expedition was sent out 
y the Survey in May, 1896, to the gold 
fields of the Yukon River. The reports that 
d pone ie Lhe Survey EO the Mig 


in possible. 

a ‘The purty crossed to the head waters of 
e Yukon River by the Chilkoot Pass and 
_ proceeded by boatdownthe Yukon to Forty- 
Mile Cree‘. 
ieaty ‘could traverse the country in all di-- 
rections, through canons and over mount: 
‘gins, by having Indians act as packers. 
“The party traversed the Valley of the 
Yukon from the British boundary on the 
east to the mouth of the river on the west. 


examined, and. the origin of the gold in 
: them . was traced to the veins of quartz 


ntering the Yukon. 
ate) “tient data was secured to establish 
“presence of a gold belt 300 miles in 
wtict enters the territory near the 
f Forty-Mile Creek and extends 
eastward across the Yukon Valley atthe 
lower raimparts. Its further exten 
“unknown. The opinion of the geologistin 
arge of the expedi tion was thatit would 
e entirely practicable to pr osecute quartz 
sini w throughout the year in this region. 


inous coal Were also observed. 


h possessions follows the line of th 
st meridian from the Arctic Ocean 

ount St. Elias. 
on guid belt Ibis known that the gold | 
extends eastward for a- considerable 
ance into the British possessions. 


ean be little, if any, dispute as to 


sses the gold belt.. The disputed bound 
y line is from Mount St. Blias, south 
rd to the head of Portland Channel. 
he chief of the geological party whic 
ade this trip was Mr. J. Edward 
-is now in Russia as the repr 
ofthe United States at meson 
logical ‘convention. He bh 
ica Survey. that Ww 
Silk 


‘hike aimount had also been mupsopriated the | 


‘They foundon arrival there that»: 


(AN of the known placer deposits were | 


long thehead watersofthevarious str ge ; 


ge areas of rocks containing hard, bi- 


fe boundary between Alaska and the 
This euts through the 


The | 
ecological Survey thinks, however, that 


the position of the boundary line where it» 


| 


i 


there others, containing gold, 


bi Geo ogist Spurr thus describes the gola 
elt. Running in a direction a little west 


| of northwest through the territory ex- 
amined is 


a broad continuous belt of 
highly aitered rocks, which crosses the 
area actually examined. To the east 
this belt is known to be continuous for 
100 miles or more in British territory. The 
rocks constituting this belt are mostly 
crystalline schists, associated with marble 
and sheared quartzites, indicating a sedi- 
mentary origin for & large part of the se- 
ries. In theupper partafew plantremains 
were found, which suggest that this por- 
tion is probably of Devonian age. 

These altered sedimentary rocks have 
been shattered hy volcanic action, and 
they are pierced by many dikes of eruptive 
Tock. Besides the minor volcanic dis- 
turbances, there have been others on a 
large scale, which have resulted in the 
formation of continuous ridges or moun- 
tain ranges. 

In this process of mountain building the 
sedimentary rocks have been subjected to 
such pressure and to such alteration from 
attendant forces that they have been 
squeezed into the condition of schist, and 
often partly or whoily crystallized, so 
that their original character has in some 
Cases entirely disappeared. In summariz- 
ing, it may be said, that the rocks of the 
‘gold belt of Alaska consist largely of 
| Sedimentary beds, older than the carbon- 
fferous period; that these beds have under- 
gone extensive alterations, and have been 
elevated into mountain ranges and cut 
through by a variety of igneous rocks. 
| Throughout these altered iocks here are 
found veins of quartz, often carrying py- 
rite and gold. Itappears that these quartz 
iveins were formed during the disturbance 
attending the uplift and alteratiom of the 
‘beds. Many of the veins have been cut, 
lsheared and torn into fragments by the 
force that has transformed these sedi- 
mentary rocks into crystalline schists, but 
Silver and 
copper, that have not been very much dis- 
turbed or broken. These more continuous 
ore-beaying zones have not the character 
of ordinary quartz veins, although they con- 
tain much silica. Instead of the usual 
white quartz veins the ore occurs in a shear 


and altered zone of rock and gradually 
} runs out on both sides. 


So far as yet known, said Geologist Spurr 
a year ago, these continuous zones of ore 
‘are bf relatively low grade. Concerning the 
of white quartz first mentioned, it is 
certain that most of them which contain 
gold carry it only in small quantities, and 


| yet some few are known to be very rich in 


“place , and it is extremely probable that 
there are many in which the whole of the 


| ore is of comparatively high grade. 


aN quartz or vein mining has as yet 
been attermpted in the Yukon district, 


| mainly on account of the difficulty with 


which. supplies, machinery and labor can 
be obtained; yet it is certain that there 
8 a vast ouantity of gold in these rocks, 
wuch of which could be profitably ex- 
tracted under favorable conditions. The 
eneral character of the rocks and of the 


eposits is extremely like that of gold- : 
ng formations along the southern 


Epunue that aie. the forces of erosion. 


/exposed the metalliferous veins at the 
‘surface for long periods, and the rocks of 
pthe gold belt, With the veins which they 
include, have crumbled and been carried 
jaway by the streams, to be deposited. 
jin widely different. places as gravels, or 
}sands, or muds. AS \gold is the heaviest. 
‘material found in rock it is concentrated | 
‘in detritus Which has been worked over | 
| by stream action; and the.richness of the 
placers depends upon the gold supply, the 
amount of available detritus, and the 
character of the streams which carry 
| this detritus away. In Alaska thestreams 
| have been carrying away the gold from 
| the metalliferous belt for a very long 
{ period, so that particles-of the precious 
| metal are found in nearly all parts of the 
| Territory. .- 
It is only in the immediate vicinity of 
| the gold-bearing belt,-uowever, that the 
|| particles of gold are large and plentiful | 
| enough to repay working uuder present } 
||| conditions. Where a stream heads in the 
| | wold belt the richest diggings are likely to 
be near its extreme upper part. In this 
| upper part the current isiso swift that the'| 
| lighter material and the finer gold are Car- 
| ried away, leaving in many places a rich | 
'-deposit of coarse gold overlain with Coarse 
| gravel, the pebbles being so large as to 
‘ hinder rapid transportation by water. It 
ig under such conditions that the digging 
| which are now being worked are found, 
| with some unimportant exceptions. The 
rich gulches cf the Forty-Mile district and 
of the Birch Creek district, as well as other 
fields of less importance, all head in the 
gold- bearing formation. 

A short distance below the heads of tise 
| gulches the stream valley broadens and the 
| pravels contain finer gold more widely dis- 
| tributed. Along certain parts of the stream 

this finer gold is concentrated by favorable 
| currents andis often profitably washed, this 


Spar. diegings,”” The goldin these more ex- | 
tensive zravelsis often pres2ntin sufficient 
|quantities to encourage the hope of suc- 
| cessful extraction at some future time when 
{the work can be donemore cheaply and with 
isuirable machinery. The extent of these 
gravels, which are of possible value, is 
| very great. As the field of observation is , 
‘extended farther and farther from the 
‘gold bearing belt, the gold occurs in finer 
‘and finer condition until it.is found in ex- 
tremely small flakes, so light that they ean 
|/be carried long distances by the current. 
The Geological Survey, therefore, lays it 
down that as a general rule the profitable 
gravels are found io the vicinity of the 
gold-bearing rocks. : 
The gold-bearing belt forms a tange of 
low wountains, and on the flanks of these 
to the northeast and to the southwest 
hie vatious younger yocks which range in 
age from carboniferous to very recent tefs, 


erates, sandstones and shales, 
voleanic material. 
lea subsequent to the 
| therefore do not contain metalliferous 
. veins: They have been partly derived 
however, from detritus worn from the gold- 
Phearing belt during the long-period that if 
has been exposed to erosion. and some of 
Pihegs contain gold derived from the more. 
-auctent rocks and concentratedin the sama | 
way as is the gold in the present river. 
‘gravels. In one or two places it is certain 
‘that these conglomerates are really fossil 
placers, and this source of supxly may 
d ly turn out to be very es | 


deposition, and 


4 


| have stripped off the overlying rocks and } 


| kind of deposit coming under the head of , 


tiary, aad are made up mostly of conglom- i 
with some: { 
These rocks were form-_ 


ting 
d States Sen; 
verett MeGra 
ty into the b 
State convention to declare 


-The steamship 
| Queen saile for this morning, car- 
| rying 41: passengers, of whom 163 were 
from Seatle. The other 250 were Hast- 
ern excurgonists, principally Christian En-| 
| deavorers, who had been in attendance at 
| the Foren convention in San ‘Francisco. | pe en 
The Queencarried about 400 tons of freight, . 
consisting \rincipally of baggage and ‘‘grub 


1 


stakes.” | 
Manager Jamilton of the North American 
Trading ant Transportation Company esti- 


: Se a lbobr ‘or gold, an 
ae aes ge pulist Jolin Rogers succeeded him 
xs ted States Navy officials sta: | governor and the fusion forces sent T 
at Alaska, reports come to this || Der to the Senate. bs 5 


irming in every particular all Morcover, having been a Reed man h 


las been said in The Tiwes of the tion: So McGraw's political ast ti 

Helds at Yukon. These reports,though | vanished, and he was Syaneeen bee ne 
tade to official superiors, must be | misfortunes. Fusion county off as ee 
= the soucce from which | aminea his “wccounts as sheriff es ie 
anate, The ) a iS ; 1OS ais sing 

$ so-strong Monaine Paces: The ee short many thousands | mates that ?,000 people have.gone into the 

2H he cate Was outlawed, but McGraw country thij season, which with the 3,000 

and in pis slready thee makes 5,000. While he be- 

- lieves thereis no danger of starvation, he 


ee riected the Navy to such } surrendered all his *bropert? 
Pt. s¢ extends from the com- | manner of going a pathetic side of nataratt 
fficers down to the common sea- | is presented. To: the remonstrances JP _ advises peote to wait until spring before | 
fri 4 tie wien ; going in. Hs company expects to get 7,000 
ancis Tuttle, of the United States one rae: io ue ee ou ek ie mee peageemie renee 7 
ag '- She season ‘cbses, 5,000 tons of which will 


r ’ ; j é Ye v3 “e * = 
ion Pee ha: acne a7 Alas I can go to Klondike, take a pick.-« get up the rer, James G. Blaine Jr. has 
ee Pie Aber a ? Me ote to a } a Shovel, audearn $12 or $15 adayateco.- telegraphed hire from New York asking for 5 
’ § city, as follows: }mon labor, . Such work there, even if, booking to the Klondyke. . | é 


Were twenty years younger than | can do no better would AUT as Wi Pees 

low I would be off for the Yukon. | barrassinge  t : ee ee Ge [ Cy font 

“die 49 are not in it with the fof nade RG pA: ropes Hi FLOUR FOR THE MINES. 

have just s vho ¢ =e \ 

Beas dideo Dr okcatencc ts rorentiont Aebb cod oot Cie one Ot em ep oOK NON 23.—Stockton is goin 

on River steamers, Last winter ,ex-bri : pe ale CO ane Vom en ane ay h arn eee at ‘, 

BR cine placen alae - y ae > Tigadier-general of the State Militia, to do he: share toward seeing that the 

Base be repee Pinhal SHE ehieee On pe Portland’s list, as does great crovds that are rushing to the Klon- 

Re0.000° 1 nusuets as - onigh | also dete t eter Jackson Carr, a nephew | 4dyke couniry do not starve to death. For 
, gets, which | Of the late Gen. Carr, of the regulanArmy. Several days the Crown Mills have been 


he lee oe and pate leaves a, lucrative law practice. « . preparing for the shipment of a large \ 
SS eeieacit rt andes as for- | The son of a dignitary will be of the | amount of four into the country. The flour ies 
rages makes me feel —. has to be prepared to make the long and bs 


i Portland crowd in the person of G. St. L. hard trip. The first iot went down by the 
Hooper, commanding the || McKintosh, whose father is Gov. C. H.| river steamers last evening, and another 
ea fleet for Unalaska, has written {| McKintosh, of the Northwest Territory, in | large shipment went down this evening. 

a friend in Washington whichis {| which is located Klondike. Gov. McKin- | ~2¢ flour goes in quarter barrel or fifty- 


5,in which he says: tosh came to Seattle to bid his son adieu, . pound apes pro f which nee eu aN 
eports of the Yuk : Bek eee: ae t cries eoth ss9ps for protect on. Most of 
Be ukon sound like || and during hisstay here declared that there se four will go into the mining country 
: I would not believe them | are a hundred Kiondikes in British Yukon° by way of Juneau and the Chilcoot pass, 
have seen the nuggets, This ig prop- || and that they contain hundreds of millions, but this particular shipment will go by the 


the richest gold discovery ever nade | for gold has accumulated in these streams steamer Excelsior to St. Michaels, 
s continent, and if I were twenty || for ages. George Hyde Prestenis a Southern | 
Ia 5, 
A WOMAN’S BONANZA. 


ger I would resign and eo un | gentleman by birth and breeding, but he is | 
i Te ae eee ~~ 4) being turned awayin the prime of life from | 
ie im — }| the practice of law by the romantic talesof Ty Mae) 
by Klondike. Capt. Balliot {s a Harvard | TACOMA (Wash.), July 23.—The pioneer 
Pads Di aa graduate and a football player of Pacific | woman gold hunter of the Yukon, Mrs. J. 
. ae gl COMSt reputation. T. Wills of this city, has struck it rich 

i ane Down ip the steerage are poor men, who, | ‘on the Klondyke. Only a few weeks ago 

es 7% > H oa ve =~ 

the Men Who Are Start- eee Tule, have been *‘grub staked.” The | she was taking in washing and now she is 

es : ae i { Pac ific coast States appear to be contrib- | worth a quarter of a million dollars. 
ing for the Mines. yj vlng the largest number of voyagers, | «1 have gone through death,” she writes 
| to Mrs. Frank P. Hicks, ‘‘and a fight has 
been made against me to take possession of 
| my claim, but I will stand by my rights if 
, | it takes five years.’’ 

Mrs. Wills is a woman of iron will. Her 
husband is a gunsmith and locksmith, and 
troubled with rheumatism. He could not 
go out into the frozen North and his wife |. 
went for him. For two years she made | 
little money, and was almost disheartened 
when the Klondyke bonanzas were discoy- 
ered. She immediately joined a party, the 
| rest being men, hurried to the new diggings || 
} San Francisco, July 22.—More treasure ats Neeainaron| a ES Tata pa 
: | 98 revelved from the Arctic ‘gota Helds | 'STE st “Con etnte) Gombanyie mess at 
ash., July 22.—The news that bY the steamer Bertha, from Unalaska, | Dawson City and was receiving $15 per day | 
for her services. While doing washing ner 
: [ee £ Wills introduced the first ‘‘boiled shirt’’ 
e wonderful things of Klon- |, 0f concentrated gold ore from Unga Island, | into the Yukon gold camp and pale $2 50 | 
in nd of the midnight sun, has || Valued at $40 per ton, and worth in all fer ue box of starch from which Ape eames 
the flood gates, and a stream of || $150,000. . Unga Island nine is on the ea is iad {at Tue oe "Wills 
lanity is pouring through Seattle andon Coast, and operated by the Apollo Mining | paid $4 per day and board... Her little log 
ward the golden Mecca, of the’ North Company. The quartz is.rich and is | cabin cost her $35 per month, and her supply || 
‘Tb is a crowd at once strange, weird ana | 2@™“ed cheaply, but the Cost of erecting | ©f wood for the winter cost $225. A 25-cent 

tmresque. Soni say it ecli es “|theplantwasheavy. Thesteamer brought , washboard cost her six times that amount, | 
cipses anything | = b 3 : , -j«;and while she made a fortune washing and 
ee citys nn ae mnnmces froin DAME) baking bread, Mrs. Wills complains thay 

Son i wleetsae ; : 


the uys of °49, 
e Sood ship Porlland, which recently | ® ; (ih Re Ponta at the Trading Company got most of it. Mrs, 
sht a million and a half of the treasure | 2 Only four persons came-down in the | | Wills parts her hair on the side like a man, 
bis port, sailea today for St! Mictiael’s steamer, and none of the four were going is stout and jolly, aged fifty’ years, and , 


going to Klondike. Unalaska has the. 


g Pe though the advance guard from the Mid- 
die States are arriving, and, in trath, 
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f : WAATC TE j{ Taen are coming from the four quart 
EX-GOVERNOR AMONG THEM) ot tne nation. Every city of promine 
in the country is represented and the 
agricultural districts are furnishing their 
Remarkable Career—Once na ARORA ie ar * 
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stable, Became Sheriff, Then | MORE TREASURE FROM ALASKA. 


ank President, Governor, and 


Leader of the Republican Party | It Is Said 5,000 People Are at the 


New Diggings. 


attends strictly to her business, » 


as Sam NPT aPTORR ee 
“fever as badl 
) aloug Alaskan 

eike. ; Lt ns oA 

dike. ; Ea 
a has booked for this passage poem 
ist Class anil ninety-eight ste ; 
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| stead, the rage-has spread to conservat 
men who have remeined unmoved duri 
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DETAIL MAP OF THE KLONDIKE DIGGINGS. 

A This map was made from a sketch furnished by Fred B.Crewe, a well-known 

: '| printer.of New York, now in the Klondike region. Mr. Crewe was in Klondike Isst | 

"4 year an@ drew this sketch in March, 1897, for the benefit of miners in Douglass, 

: ; Alaska. ‘The Alaska Miner, a newspaper at Douglass, printed the map at the re- 

, s 4 quest of men going to Klondike. 


| \? Thomas Cook, who has been a miner for nineteen years and is among those who came 
a | down on the Exeetsior after making a lueky strike on the Klondyke, prepared yesterday, 
| at the request of ‘‘The Pxaminer,’’ the following approximate estimate of the require~ 


! ment¢ of a Yukon miner for one year. These figures are on the side of conservatism, as 
they are based on his own experience, and he admits that he is rather below than above 
the average. The prices quoted, except in the case of such articles as mocassing, mittens 
| and the ‘‘Parkee,’’ which arse obtainable in Alaska or the Yukon country of the North- 
| . west, are about current raies in San Francisco. If these supplies were purchased at 

' Dawson the prices would be from three to four times as much. Mr. Cook warns any man 


against the folly of going to the mines without at least as good a stock as is enumerated 


} 
| | | here. His advice is ‘Get plenty of staples and get the best clothes obtainable of the kind 
‘ [| names.” 
zt SUPPLIES. 

BOO pounds MOMKL. .. cece rseracercccccveccccssvessseccesees $12 BO 

100 “ GRtTMER] Secs ess se Soccer donee scweapabeoeseeeeass G 00 

160 ed SPE MES cole lane alata eleky bel, a's 7s! bie ele iee ate le el elele.o/siecleip 2 35 
24 “ Coffee, BE: SO). CENtH. wa avlenvisencagbeviosessecvcas 7 20 

ie 24 “ HER, AEHO COMES... cerca estecveccescasevvcescene 12 00 

i 100 “s DEACON) NUME COMER Y 65a cise che cob slowed © © big,piere bole 89 « 14 00 

' 100 se dried potatoes, at 5 Cemts.. cesses esercrrace 5 00 

VaR 50 “ dried vegetables, at GF cemts....c.ccrccecneveses 2 50 

100 “ dried: fruits, At G Cemts i. side's cee sv eve vvenecees 6 00 

| 25 bid (2 enses) comdemsed milli... cc esc ccc n cer eveese 2 50 

: | 5 “ Wehoh sate PP OWVAEO Pale Choi cop wal old oe een eccuy wid sire eelarels 2 50 
} 5 “ POPA Es BLOATED ENTREE icon lobe (es 0\e\e cece ace eye sipheheleceions 6 e)are 1 00 

50 “ canned butter, at 25 cents... ..ccicecsescccces 12 50 

| 30 «« Deer, at U4) OWENS eA. Go Giels eile e-ere. Goat eaanibis ores wie 83 00 

25 “6 MACSs i BEY DD COMEM iiss as. 0 so, 6 bible 04 6 0)e alolmiars eS elee ed 1 25 

| 20". 6 BOOUM.<lcn's ecaierebaletavals.n)4)eien obip) oMa.0 4 a/b. 60 ale bgislaiele ie bivsale © 13 00 

50 ae stove and cooking utensils... cece ceecveevecce 10 00 

| 2 “6 matches and miscellamy .....,ccccccccssscves 1 50 


£1,310 pounds. Total supplies... .. cc. ccc cc eet ere re cress revee PLIG 8O 


OUTFIT, 

Three suits woolen umderclothes..... cc .ccccvesssscseees $12) 00 
Three woolen Overshirtg.... ec esesse cece eto e nec encessvcsece 6 00° 
ras BAITS, OVELALIS 0 Mrs ists [bier elereio aisle sins wise ss s\e 6 se ljmieajeige os 2 00 
Six pairs woolen stockings... Saudieratetettie sfeis.e 6 09 
Povey OF DRIPK PIANITEES'. «ow ec cele pelimewiceiepecee bc evecevcmssebacece 16 00 
One fox-skin robe.....+-ee6..5 


PAieuate we fdjiehlnnss!s.c)e, $1 0.0/5.4. 4 el\8) 4UAlIS Gel enetene 50 00 

| One reindeer “parkee,” covering head and reaching to the 
; a SINGER a's eins. sins S:8 f = i0lig nial eit ehana@Matalar uate, o plleve, p aiSieieve aie. ere iginiers 12 00 
i : Parmree. Pari~n ‘caribou . WItteMmes ci viciiediclelsc chee cnecceescenne G 00 
4 POE CeO LUE CRIS Gs) sos bie 61s se 0 ehelgia elMlbietiile-blatRial 6 cums 0'e'd 0h b ee 00g e\c'e 8 00 
; } MPxyo ‘pairs’ rubber boots. Usipmwsc cee ceccsovecsececsceseccces 7 00 
Three pairS MOCAMSINGE. ps deeretevnevecscvrssscnvvcscccevcecees Bp 00 
One pair (muckluchs”. . chev yess csec ec ce secre ccvesecscees 5 00 
| One woolen “Mackinaw,” & sort of woolen sweater....... 10 00 
Tyvo syweaters (extra thick). Basen .csccrccccccccvcccccvevenes 8 00 


Weight, 120 pounds. Total outfit ............. cece ee eee BIBT 00 
1,310 pounds Of SUPPLIES... cere reescecencesccsccsescciseces 116 8O 


Grand total, 1/4380; poumd eee) sisle nisin iy 0 s.o 10 brevererace o-esee bie $273 80 
Mr. Cook drew attention to the fact that the miner should follow the biblical in- 
‘struction and put money in lis purse. Many smali articles will be weeded at Dawson City, 
‘and if the prospector goes by way of Juneau there are , ‘ides to pay and a sled and dogs 
to hire.’ Some of the clothes will last longer than a year, but the quantity ft for 
service at the end of that time yall be very limited, 
hab - . 7 
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Liles ‘aboye Juneau there is a passi 


ASANT IN THE KLOND. 
ta : easy Indian trail runs to the go 
1e whole distance to be tra 
be more than 250 mic 
: the gold : 

been 


untains thirteen miles long. Through 


other mining excitements. The sole topt 
on the streets is Klondyke, and the { 
route to the land of ice-guarded gold. t 
who have been in Alaska are looked upon as} 
something just shorte of gods, and crowds} 
hang upon their slightest word. Young} 
men who were born here and have mever | 
seen snow, aré making preparations to face 
the awful 3) 


Arctic winter. Aa 
Beyen Brothers, experienced mining men, } 
; Who were to sail on the Santa Rosa Thurs-| 
day evening, were delayed and will leave to-| 
morrow morning by rail. They will go te] 
|Seattle and there secure an outfit. Their j 
route will be via Juneau and over the Chil-|. 
coot Pass. They are backed by a syndicate] 
fo) n, each of whom stands ready to} 
put up $1,000. pa 
The craze has reached the police force, : 
George B. Dow will resigm from the force} 
next Tuesday and leave for Dawson City. |. 
He is backed by B. T. Riggs, the Arizona| 
mining capitalist. Mr. Riggs is too old to} 
brave the trip now, but will go up next 4 
spring, and will then put up the necessary . 
capital to develop anything Dow may have 
found. Dow is an old mine hunter, ‘‘born} 
with snowshoes on his feet,’’ and he will be "| 
at home in Alaska. He has mined in Lead- 
ville and the Gunnison country. With Dow 
will go Dr. R. G. Hulbert, one of San Diego’s 
prominent physicians. Dr. Hulbert, too, is} 
well equipped physically for the hard jour- | 
ney. He will practice his profession atl 
Dawson City. He and Dow will go to Ju-| 
neau and there buy or make a boat, which . 
they will take to pieces and carry with them, | 
They will go ninety miles beyond Juneau, |* 
where, they claim, there is a pass whereby | 
they will be able to reach the} 
lakes at the headwaters of the 
Yukon with onlq twenty-eight miles of| 
travel. This will save eighty miles of the’ 
hardest part of the trip. They will put the 
boat together at the lakes and proceed down 
the Yukon. Dr. Pratt and Fred Samborn of 
National City are among others who will 
leave at once. They will go by the Juneau! 
jfroute. A syndicate of ten men is behind! 
them, putting up $1,000 each. Several men 
have already left for the fields, and others 
who are not making the fact public are 
preparing to go. os 


ONE LUCKY ASTORIAN. 


ASTORIA (Or.), July 23.—There is at 
least one fortunate Astorian in the Klon- 
dyke district. He has managed to clean up 
an enormous amount of money in a single 
year and has also a valuable claim. : 

August Peterson lived in Astoria up to a 
little more than a year ago. He hearda 
‘great deal of the wonderful resources of 
\Alaska and wanted to go there. but had not 
the means. August Hilderbrand, Secre-. 
tary of the Foard & Stokes Company of this 
city, ‘“‘grub-staked’’ Peterson and the lat- 
ter sailed for Juneau. He worked there for 

while, but after a few months struck into 
the interior. For a year his friends in this 
city heard nothing of him. To-day, how- 
ever, a letter arrived. Peterson has made 
directly for the Klondyke region and staked 
out a claim. At that time there were but |; 
Tfew miners in the vicinity, but all were 
making fortunes. Peterson was very for- 
Jtunate. Of all the gold he found, almost | 
‘one-third was accumulated the first month, 
He found several large nuggets and washed | 
1} out hundreds of dollars’ worth of dust daily. 
His brother was with him, and together the } 
men cleaned up $14,000 in the year. 

Peterson’s letter adds that they were of- 
fered $40,000 in cash for their claim, but 
that they refuséd to sell, as they can yet 
take out $250,000. The other miners, some 
lof whom haye returned to the States, all 
made fortunes. Peterson and his brother |. 
endured great hardships, but were amply re- 
‘paid. They will remain in the north for 
‘several mouths yet and work their mine. 
1 Astoria hes gone gold crazy and more than 
n}ne hundred persons will leave as soon as 
fossible for the Klondyke. Several expedi- 
ns of from five to fifteen have been or- 
nized. The steamer Elder, which sails 


oth, ‘will carry abou 
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ACinot. Be the Remotest 
Friction Between the Two Governments, 


The main features of the boundary line between Alaska and Canada are the irregular line tending from the head of Port- 
land Inlet in latitude 56 degrees, around the waters of the great archipelago Alexander at a distance not greater than ten marine 
leagues from the Continental shore to the 141st meridian west of Greenwich, and the straight line running thence to the Arctic 
ocean on, that meridian. Where this irregular line meets. the 141st, meridian rises the great Mount Saint Elias, which is in latitude 
60 degrees 17 minutes and 34.4 seconds, and longitude 140 degrees, 55 minutes and 19.6 seconds. This peak is about twenty-seven 
Statute miles from the océan shore. 

From 4 point on the 141st meridian and probably In nearly the same latitude as Mount Saint Elias, the boundary line runs 
true north to Demarcation Point on the Arctic shores; a distance of 660 statute miles. 

_ In this great distance the line crosses comparatively few large streams; at 100 miles it crosses the head waters of the White 
river, e tributary of the Yukon, flowing to the north northwest; at 205 miles an unnamed tribuarty of the White river. At the last 
distance on the boundary line the Yukon river lfes' forty miles to the eastward at a well-known bend and gorge known as the Up- 

per ‘Ramparts. The river continues on a northerly course nearly parallel with the boundary line for seventy-five miles to old Fort 

Reliance, near the Klondyke, and thence trends seventy-five miles to the northwest by north, where the boundary line crosses 
; it at 335 miles from Mount Saint Elias. The boundary line next crosses a little-known river called the Big Black, a tributary of the 
Kg Lower Porcupine, at 445 miles; and the Porcupine river, one of the great tributaries of the Yukon, at 510 miles; this is the last river 
of much size that it crosses. As it runs northward it crosses the upper waters.of the Old Crow river, which heads in Turner’s pass 
of the Davidson range; crosses this great range at 595 miles, where the elevation was estimated’ by Turner to be 7,000 feet; and 
at 660 miles reaches Demarcation Point on the Arctic shore, about 150 miles west northwest from the delta of the Mackenzie river 
in Canada. : : 

This boundary line traverses an almost unknown country; it passes over mountain ranges, reaching 10,000 feet elevation; 
and the country is utterly impassable for the first 100-miles north of the Saint Elias range. The longest stretches of reconnaissance 
on the line were made by young John H. Turner of the Coast and Geodetic Survey from Camp Colonna on the Porcupine, which is 
sixty miles north of the Arctic circle. With three aids and dog teams he crossed the hitherto unknown Davidson range at the pass 
named after himself at an elevation of 3,500 feet, encountering, one blizzard when the temperature was 50 or 60 degrees below 
zero. His second trip was forty miles south of his camp, toward his colleague, John E. McGrath at Camp Davidson on the 
Yukon. He thus reconnoitred 200 miles of the boundary line, through'a country never before traversed by a white man, and in his 
zeal contracted a chronic disease, which carried him off two years after his return home. 

Where the Yukon crosses the boundary line its course, which is northwest by north from Fort Reliance, continues in a 

general direction to the northwest for two hundred and thirty-five miles to the deserted Fort Yukon at the mouth of the Por- 
cupine. All that part of the Yukon river to the eastward of the 141st meridian, and all its principal tributaries come from 
the southeastward; the principal river under different names reaching within a few miles of the head waters of the Stahk-een. 
_ The head waters of the main tributary, the Lewis river, reach into Alaskan’territory at the White Pass, the Chilcoot Pass 
and the Chilkaht Pass, just north of Ly nn canal. 
The geographical position of Fort Reliance, an old station!.of the Hudson Bay Company, on the taht bank of the river, is 
latitude 64 degrees 13 minutes, longitude 138 degrees 50 minutes, or fifty statute miles east of the boundary line of 141 degrees. 
The stream named Klondyke creek enters the Yukon about six or eight miles higher up than Fort Reliance and on the same 
side of the river. So far as known it comes from the east-northeast for about one hundred miles, and is reported navigable by 
eanoes for forty or fifty miles from its mouth. 

Whatever doubt has been cast upon the position of the whole Klondyke district. being in British Columbia must have 
arisen from misunderstanding of the dispute existing upon the proper location of that part of the boundary line lying eastward 
and southward of Mt.St. Elias. The north or meridian line of the boundary has been accurately determined at three points—near 
Mt. St. Elias, at the crossing of the Yukonriver and at. #he crossing of the Porcupine river. The determination at the southern 

end was made in 1892 by John E. McGrath and John H, Turner of the U. S. Coast Geoditic Survey, in combination with a 
Hydrographic party, which carried chronometers for the difference, of longitude between. Sitka and Yakutat. At Sitka was 
Fremont Morse of the Coast Survey. At the Yukon river Mr. McGrath and party spenttwo years at Camp Davidson, twenty-three 
miles below Forty Mile creek, observing meridian transits of the moon and occultations of stars by the moon, for longitude 
His observatory being a little distance off the 14ist meridian he measured to that meridian and marked it. Mr. Ogilvie, on 
_ behalf of the Canadian Government, also observed for the longitude at another and independent point, and then measured 

_ to the 141st meridian. 

i! The latest information places the two independeat determinations of this meridianal boundary line within the width of 
a San Francisco pavement. So there cannot be the remotest possibility of any friction between the two Governments upon 
this question. We know the strong and high character of Mr. McGrath, and Mr. Oglivie has a reputation of the highest char- 
acter. The only local dispute that could possibly arise would be in the Forty Mile creek district, because the boundary line 
crosses sharp steep mountain ridges 2,500 and 3,000 feet elevation, an inferior instrumental means might cause a slight doubt 
/ of the direction in some case. However, no dispute has arisen in the district, no is it likely that any will occur.’ There is no 

5 doubt that the line has been satisfactorily laid down by Mr. Ogilvié or some of his assistants. 

In quitting the subject, the longitude station of Mr. Turner may be referred to. After obtaining a series he satisfactory 
results 3 made a topographical reconnoissance of the Porcupine to its mouth, a distance of one hundred oe forty miles as 
‘ the crow files. 


NAMED FOR THE CAMP. 


WASHINGTON, July 23.—Port Dyea was} given him by statute to ma 
FRESNO, July 23,—The Klondyke Co-op} made a sub-port of entry on an order issued} port, 


filed articles of incorporation to-day. Th) nadian shipping imterests made application || Dyea. 


capi tock is fixed at $48,000, divided int, 1|| Vessels carrying men, provisions and 
apital stoc $ for permission to carry passengers ané¢ ying FOE asc 


neau to Dyea, where the supplies are to be 
RJ. Haber, A. Mf. Clark and Joba W American! ‘ports’ te UrGRt Rae ee [nea into bond and shipped over the short 
Shanklin mission was refused, and Dyea was created|) intervening stretch of United States terri- 


a sub-port, and a Collector: will be ap-||tory to the British Columbia boundary line, 


VALLE JOIN THE a ASE pointed. It is asserted that this does not,| and thence to the Klondyke as fol 


the 
equal footing, because the latter are not}! matter it was pointed out that it was not 
but would 
ed Stes 


2,000 shares of $24 each. The incorporator freight in British vessels duty free from) | supplies will be allowed 


F, J. Haber, A. M. Clark and John W. 


i s | the Cabinet were agreed upon 
put American and British vessels on an be taken” In the brie discuséion over 


VALLEJO, July 23.—Vallejo will socn be permitted, under this order, to do business only a neishborly action to take, 
hunting gold with the rest of the world between American ports, but only between|} be helpful to citizens of ing 
> \f 

age has been formed. Among fhan English port and Dyea. es Sat how iath : 
eae seminal ar ete hase This action was taken under hthority of} country, it was state 
ant at Mare Island, W. H. Skerrett, hil ine Act of March 16, 1896, which authorizes} the concession might 
chief clerk; Cam. Whitthorne and V. V the Secretary to establish sub-ports at such] zens of needed supp 
who will send aman into the frozet| places in Alaska as he may deem proper.| it was intimate 

_O. B, Genty is their  selection| some objection as made resentatives| was deni y 
old gold miner Besides, b d at the Pacifi { mi 


a Re 
h t to exercise the right clearly 
Bee hie be ke Dyea a sub-| 
thus relieying passengers from the} 


: vance of disembarking at Juneau and 
erative Gold Mining Company of this count] py Secretary Gage late this afternoon. Ca- pennerey a semaine ec rate ss 


* 


“BUT THE SUMMIT OF CHILCOOT PASS! THAT'S > eet 
THE PLACE THAT PUTS THE YE..LOW FEAR INTO MANY 
“// . MAN'S HEART,."From Edgar Mizner's descnption of his 
trip over Chilcoot pass 


\ 

“\“AIHIS MISERABLE ROOSTING PLACE WAS CALLED 
€HEEP CAMP—SO- CALLED, | THINK, BECAUSE NO 
: ANIMAL * EXCEPT ONE WITH A BRAIN LIKE A SHEEP 
WOULD EVER CONSENT TO BE SEEN THERE.”"—From 
|| | Edgar Mizner’s Description of His Trip Over Chilcoot Pass. 
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“HERE THE WATER IS LASHED INTO THE WILDEs 
DISORDER, THE WAVES ROLLING TEN FEET HIGH, AND 
THE SPRAY AND FOAM FLYING IN EVERY DIRECTION ® 


From Edgar Mizner’s description of his trip down the Lewis 
tiver. 


After leaving Dyea and passing through the Dyea canyon the traveler begins the dangerous ascent to the Ck | 
Dyea to the summit is only fifteen miles, but those who have taken the trip agree that the distance seemed more ae 
fifteen. About ten miles from Dyea on the way to the summit is Sheep's Camp, which has been) vividly describeQo5 
After Lake Linderman, Lake Bennett, Takish lake and Marsh lake have been passed, the traveler sails down the Le YW 


} canyon between Mud lake and Lake Le Barge. The river then dashes down into a box canyon only about sixty fee 
| 


illustration represents a scene in this canyon. 
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WASHINGTON, July 


new assay Office in the Northwest. 


"|Recently . was reported that the matte 
iwas prac 


lly decided and that the office} Matter. He feared the gold. 


would be located at Seattle. Representa- 


DISAPPOINTE D, |tive Lewis formed a combination with De | 


Vries and drafted a measure establishing an 
essay Office at Seattle and appropriating a 


23.—For several|sum of money for improvements in the of- 
} weeks efforts have been made to establish a| fice at San Francisco. 


Seattle 
was the leading claimant and its advantages 


have been presented with persistent energy, 


They asked Speaker 
Reed to allow the bill to be passed and he re- 
fused to recognize Lewis for that purpose un- 


less he could sectre the recommendation of || Gage, it is reported, is very anxious to hay 


Secretary Gage, The Secretary said he was 
not yet prepared to sive a gapision on the 
rush in Alaska 


might be merely ep: 
to wait a few months 
any recommendation. | 
Secretary Gage is said to be the largest 
stockholder and a Director in the Alaska 
Commercial Company. His son, E. A. Gage, | 
who is an employee of the company, is now 
in Alaska on company business. Young 
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He preferred 
onger before he made | 
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‘an essay office established at St. M 
and would like to be the as 
Whether this fact has any conne 
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EA’ , July 23.—Frank]| transpor 
an old-time miner in this section, who| \cies here, 


four years ago was one ofa party of Ameri-| | Plications 
pans eral month 
eo eR RY). 


cans to first visit the Klondyke country, |/ fa months. _ : 


returned to-day, and tells a story of horror! 


and starvation. He describes Kléndyke as}) 
a placer camp seyen miles long and thirteen 
‘miles. wide, located in a sink, walled in by | 
_bowlders of rock three thousand feet high. 
» Gold, he says, abounds, but no ordinary 
'mam can stand the hardships of the region. 


Henan Moss left here four years ago he was 
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or which the transportation company gay 
him $5,700. He located his claim at th 
find and in four months had taken out ov 
$100,000. \ ts 
' The richest section of Alaska, Moss saySy, 
js as yet undeveloped. It is 100 miles froma, 
Klondyke, and is known as the Black Hole: 
of Calcutta. It is inhabited by ex-con vista 
of Bohemia, and murders and riots take the’ _ 
place of law and order. A few months ag@ 
Klondyke organized a justice committees) j 
and its law prevails there now. ie N U G G ETS 
With the crowds preparing to go to the; \ 
| 
} 


rs 1 
¥ 


‘a sturdy fellow, over six feet tall. et 
1 
‘lite and badly broken in health. In thre 
years he says he saw over 2,000 graves mate 
dying from starvation. 
| The steamship companies bring in,all food 
and allow no private companies. lex | 
~ quently it is common for them to go if 
ays 
they were without food. The gold brougit 
not represent the findings of individuil | 
shippers, but a large. portion of it was con- 
who fell a prey to the hardships. At tha 
death of a man possessed of dust his body) 
vided among those who care forhim. With 
\proper relief established by the Goyern-| 
the rate of $2,000,000 a month. 
The richest strike, he says, has been made | | 
nown as Boulder Field he found a nugget 
+ 
“ MORE MEN RETURN 
‘ t A ‘ 
~ Laden With 


‘hardship and privation he is a cripple 

in the Klondyke basin, a large majorily 
| 5 

Conse- 

‘weeks with but a scant supply, and ford 
in the last week to Seattle, Moss says, dots | 
fiscated from the effects of the 2,000 miner$ 
is buried without a coffin andthe dust di-' 
ment, Moss says. gold can be taken out at} 
by a boy named George Hornblower of In- | 

janapolis. In the heart of a barren waste | 

AND- DUST. 


ene now, Moss says, hunger and suffering: 
will be great when added to other hardships 
to be overcome by those who survive. Moss 
returned with $6,000 in dust and leaves to-) 
morrow for his old home at Dubuque, Ta. 


TO PROSPECT ON 


Jessie“ MADNESS OF RUSHING IN 
a o Without Plenty of 


Mining Association has been organized withg N EC ESSA RY P R OV | S | 0 N gi 
a large membership and will send eight mem! T 
lat $1, and 500 hundred people have alread | H FRE AN D TH ER 4 A STORY 
\for Alaska on August Ist, taking a year’s; 

pecters. i, 


from this city to the Klondyke gold regions 
taken stock. The list will be increased to 
ye 
Of Unlucky Ones Who 
)provisicus with them. The stockholders! . 
WARNED NOT TO RUSH. 
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ELWOOD (Ind.), July 23.—The Elwood 
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in Alaska to prospect. Shares are selling. — 
2,000 and the eight prospectors will leave. 
will share alike in the success of the prose’ VAIN LY INVADED THE ARCTIC 
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4 it a. | M 
Interest in the gold region of the North-. 


. if _-Frederick Hobar ‘west is not simply unabated, but it grows | 
cde A asd Mining wns more intense daily. Klondyke, the fabulous 

a f " “ ‘ould be extremely fodlish |Tiches so long hidden under its snows, the 

Bee Ped Te t bin New York for sudden fortunes, the meansof getting there, 

4 we ae oui Mba because he can- the chances of success, all these are staple 
ondyk ; 


i \themes of conversation. Crowds gat 
not get there in time to do anything this . \ g her 
Tt i aes too, to get transporta-_ about “The Examiner’’ window in which are 

8 1 of , , C 
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year. 
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reflect that Mrs. Berry states with emphasis + 
‘|that she will not §0 back tocthat-barren and ai } 
inhospitabe place.’ Many ‘women have ay 
not only read of the wonderful find, and read ve 

- 


‘||. When the ‘subject is discussed in any. 
chance group, the theories are of course 
a maby and most of them merest speculation. 


¢ or as one who would like to go to the fields 
, to go, or afraid to go, or don’t care to go, 


| them clinking sacks of metal. Naturally, 


ke to try again. 
“Tf I were a little younger,”’ 
with an effort to throw out h 
then he will sigh and shake his head as hi 
eye turns again to the nuggets on display : 
Wonten even have been seized of the feven 
for gold. Perhaps tke story told by Mrs: 
Berry, wife of one of the new magnates, is 
parity responsible: They do not seem to 


one will say, 
is chest, and 


ae My 


it with eagerness, but they, too, have seen 
the,tempting pile of gold. 


“Not much attention is paid to the rigors 
of Klondyke’s environment, the difficulty 
of reaching the placers or the element of 
uncertainty as to results. The speaker whe 
. predicts disaster is put down as a pessimist, 


and for some reason is unable to do so. 
However much views may differ, the in- 

terest is so general that there seems to be’ 

no exceptions. Whether people are anxious 


still all scan the news to the last detail. 
Every day reports are received of men 

who have suddenly found themselves rich. 

‘The men themselves appear, bringing with 


- people who are short on clinking sacks feel 
an impulse to acquire some forthwith. So 
| it ds that Klondyke is on every lip, and 
friends greet each other by saying: ‘‘Have 
you caught the gold fever?” or ‘‘Going to 
'Klondyke?” Just as in an Hastern heated 
term the greeting is: ‘‘Is it hot enough for 
you?” : 
, | There is every prospect that the interest 
| will be maintained. It cannot well subside 
until the secrets of the region, far away, 
‘hard to reach, bound by frost and buried 
under snows nearly perpetual shall be final- 
‘Ty conquered, and forced to lay bare ‘s 
ultimate secret. 
_. G. B. Baldwin has made the round trip‘ 
| from San Francisco via Juneau, Chilkoot 
pass and the lakes to Dawson City, and 
down the Yukon to St. Michael’s. On the 
trip either way, he says that at this time} 
of the year there is no danger, and at most 
for people of tough as well as of tender skin 
only discomfort and inconvenience on ac- 
| eount of the myriads of mosquitoes, all of 
which are active twenty-four hours a day. 
“Tt may seem strange,’ said he, “that 
‘there should be such vast swarms of these 
‘insects {n such a country; but it is easily 
| explained. All over tke surface of the 
| country there is moss fifteen inches to two 
| feet thick. In the winter the larvae of these 
ydnsects lie buried im the moss, safely pro- 
tected from the cold under a blanket of 
-snow. When the Arctic summer sun melts 
_ the snow, the insects burst upon the world.| . 
-The mosquitoes are not of the singing kind; | 
_ they go to work at once. 
“Try the summer, too, traveling is dificult. 
On a sled over the snow, a man can pull 400 
to 500 pounds, but in the summer one caf 
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‘he Alaskan lines are not prepare | displayed glittering nuggets, the result of 


a 
‘to carry many passengers. It is easy enough °2¢ lucky man’s yenture, and observers are 
ts 8) F 
‘ito engage steamers and get to the coast, 


the difficulty is to get from, the coast inland, |nuEgets and bettles of dust 

rney mus Mer 
Wevineae. ob last portion ot ed by thon Gace Many young men are so Bean in 
og it is necessal to walk over the moun-|that they do not think of hardship 
‘route it is necessary ¢ mo  barcanip ora 
tains and then build a boat. 
river is only navigable dur 
of the ye 


tion. 


( 
£0 


ihn 


discuss the situation 
f’49 and opine yar 


at Klondy 


put fired with an ambition to haye a stock of ‘cause the moss is soggy mud and water, 


hardly stagger along with 150 pounds, be- 


“and at every step he sinks to his knees. It 
‘is for this summer weather that rubber hip 
boots ‘are essential. 

i “There has been a good dea! of Inquiry as 
to how the summit is crossed without very 
“hard work. Let the man, who undertakes 
the trip from Juneau at this time of year be 


oy 


eo, 
the carrying. For those who cannot 
te the services of natives, or who can- 
afford to pay them, back-tripping is 
t-trying. /1 have seen great, husky men 


and places where the installments can 
‘ lodged on the trips from stage to stage. 
Sheep Camp is one of these places, It ig six 
‘miles {om the summit, and gets its name 
the number of wild mountaim sheep’ 
h gather there at certain periods of the. 
This is the last resting place be-| 
n Dyea and the summit. ay: | 
Another well-known place isStone house, | 
e miles from the summit. It is a rude, 
fless inclosure, built of stone, about 10 
by 14 feet. A canvas can be stretched 
the ground and camp made for the night 
ere. Both these places are on the Chil- 
. pass trail. There are three passes 
| fro the inlet, at the head of which is 
Dyea._ The Chilkat is on the west, the Chil- 
- is in the center and the White or In-| 
pass is on the east. 

ry ‘The reason miners have so often gone 
astray in this Yukon district is that all the 
sual indications are awry. No man ever | 
ed for placer or quartz mines beneath 
en inches of moss or eighteen inches 
snow, to say nothing of fifteen feet of: 
Now that the fact is known, Peal 
I ean state-that for twenty miles 
Dawson City every available inch 
d has been taken up, and the only 
pe of the prospectors now going there is 
a ‘lay’ or go to work for wages On - 
one’s claim with the further option 
g further afield. Every little ereek | 
illage with the creek as its main street | 
bins on each side of the water way.’’ | 
‘he schooner James A, Garfield has been 
ered by the Alaska Commercial Com- 
o carry a cargo of supplies to St. 
els. She is on the Merchants’ dry 
' undergoing a thorough overhauling, 


porter to the voyage. 


sails to-night for St. Michaels, stop- 
1g at Seattle, has been engaged, and hun- 
is of disappointed goldseckers have been 
ned away. The Cleveland will carry a 
1 cargo of supplies for the miners and 
land fully 2,500 tons of provisions at 
Michaels. 

Gabriel Cohn is one of the fortunate min- 
rs who possesses a ticket to- Dawson on 


esterday; $400 in gold was offered him 
the. pasteboard, but disdainfully  re- 


ose friend of the Stanleys and Wor- 
8 and the owner of a very valuable 
on the El Dorado creek is Frank 
r. He is a native of Bodie, Mich. 
was never engaged in mining until he 
of the Klondyke strike. Then he 
d to El Dorado creek, all the Bonanza 
having been staked ahead of him. 
the first man to locate on Hl Do- 
nd the records show that he owns 
No. 2. He has taken out of that 
$96,072. Two men are now working 
rf claim and he has sent a third from 
Le. 
hn F. Wnglish arrived yesterday from 
au. He has not caught the mining 
r, but has seen many who haye, and 
as that in Juneau, Sitka and all along 
und country people are-mad as March 
“Mr. English estimates that forty 
dyke miners have brought over $780,- 
He is trying to figure out how much 
nm who are still in the Yukon teryi- 
y bring over, to say nothing of those 
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When Mogs left here four years agi 
was a sturdy fellow, six feet in height. From 
hardships and privations he is a cripple for 


down ard cry like children over this! life, and badly broken in health. ‘In three 


vears he saw over 2,000 graves made in th 


ippjng. There are caches along the} jclondike basin. a large. majority dying}. 


from. starvation. The steamship compamie 
pring in all food, and allow no private im- 
portation, consequently it is not uncommon 
to @o for weeks with only a scant supply 
and for days entirely without food. : 

The gold brought in last week to Seattle, 
Moss says, does not represent ‘the findings 
of individual shippers, but a large propor; 
tion was confiscated from the effects of 
those 2,000 miners who fell a prey. to. the 
hardships. At the death of a man pos- 
sessed of dust, his body was buried without 
a cottin, and the dust divided among those 
who cared for him. With. proper reliefs 
established by the Government, Moss says, 
gold can be taken out at the rate of $2,000,- 
000 a month. " 

The richest strike has béen made by a 
twenty-one-year-old boy. named | George 
Hornblower of Indianapolis. In the heart 

\ of a barren waste known as Bouliler Field 
he found a nugget for which the transpor-) 
tation company gave him 35.700, He located 
his claim at the find, and in four months 
had taken out over $1:000,000. | ; 

The richest section, Moss says, |s yet un-| 
developed. It is 100 miles from) Klondike; 
and known as the Black Hole of; Catcutta. 
It is inhabited by ex-convicts of Bohemia, 
and murders and riots ‘take the place of law 
and order. } t ; 

A few months ago Klondike organized a 

' Justice Committee, and its laws prevail 
there now. i 

With the great crowds preparing to go to 
the scene now, Moss says hunger and suffer- 
ing will be great when added to jhe other 
hardships to be overcome by those who sur-| 
vive. Moss returns with $6,000 in dust, and 
jeaves to-morrow for his old home, in Du- 


buque, Iowa, where he will spend the re-| 


mainder of his years. | 


ROUTES TO TH. GOLD FIELDS. “The total value of the gold extracted 


OTTAWA, Ontario; , 23,.—Dr. Dawson, | 
Cc. M. G., Director of tHe* Geological Survey, 
talked to-day to a NEw YORK ‘T{M=Es corre-— 
spondent as to the best route’ into the. 
Yukon country. ‘‘ The first road,’ said Dr. 
Dawson, ‘used by miners, a good - 


years ago, in reaching the Yukon, was: from 


the head of the. Lynn Canal and ovel 
ilsoot Pass, down the Lewis River. 
was an old Indian road of travel, and was 
well known to the nati¥es. It is|still used 
by the miners, but it is doubtful -whetheg it. 
eventually will prove to be the best perma- 
nent road, because of the heig 
pass and other drawbacks. | : 
“A road is, I believe, being opened across 


the 


This come an article of export.” 


at of the |more rampant every day, and the daily 


rticle ea Alaska, under | 
ineral realth,”* says: 
le that gold exists thraugh 
It has been found on the 
bars of th: Yukon, its principal and smaller 
tributariey'and on other rivers, and also in 
the quart4rock. The first mining camp of 


any imporjance was located in 1876 at the 
mouth of jhe Stikine River. The next dis- 
covery of mportance was made in 1880, in 
the vicinity of the present town of Juneau. 
Quartz miles have been worked for severat 
years at ¢ number of points, and in some 
cases with good results. } 

“The shortness of the working season 
and the gyeat difficulty of getting supplies. 
have interfered with placer mining. Suc- 
cessful op¢retions are carried on along the 
Koyukuk River, prospectors reporting sev- 
eral thousaid dollars’ worth of gold se- 
cured on thij tributary during the past two 
seasons. Amik, at the mouth of this river, 
is the first print on the Yukon where actual 
operations ae in progress. ; 

“On the Tanana several camps are in 
existence, aad between $7,000 and $8,000 
worth of gdd has been shipped from, this 
vicinity witiin the past two seasons. From 
the mountén ranges, lying between the | 
Yukon andthe Tanana, several srYnall tribu- 
taries ente’ the main stream, along whose 
course prospectors. have met with good re-_ 
sults. ; SNe 

“The most productive of these streams 
on whict bar diggings are now heing 
worked is Forty-Mile Creek, from which 
the greatr part of the shipments from this 
district ae obtained. The annual output of 
the distret' for the past six or seven years 
has avenged from $50,000 to $60,000. Dur- 
ing the jeason of 1890 new bars were dis- 
covered in.what is known as Lady Frank- 
lin’s gulh, and it is claimed the discovery 
will incmase the above amount by at least 
one-half, , . { 

“Many indications of precious metals 
have bem found along the upper courses ‘of 
the Kuscokwim River, among which were | 
several veins of cinnabar. 


during 1880-89 is.set down at $3,787,000, the 
annual poduction of gold: dust and bullion 
being now $700,000. ; ; | 
Silver has also been found in the territory, | 
put it: ig-a question whether the ores are 
rich enough to bear the expense of ship- 
ment to San Francisco for reduction. There 
are copper deposits, but little is known as 
to their extent or richness. Veins of lignite | 
coal, of fair quality, have been. found and 
| worked! to meet,local needs. There is no 
| present likelihood that this mineral will be- 
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TO VISIT THE GOLD FIELDS. 
aa 


The gold fever in this city seems to grow 


papers show advertisements in abundance 


the mountains by the ‘White Pass, a con- ! calling for volunteers to go to Klondike, or 


siderable distance further” Sout 


to prove a road of permanent yalue. 


ee other road has been used from Chilkoot. 


1e steamer Excelsior. The ticket cost him f\2!80 at the head of the Lynn Canal, and 


known as the Dalton Trail. By this trail, 
ja few horses am ttlé“Have be i 
across overland to the Yukon. 4 
still another road for which a charter was. 
H pee: last year by the British Columbia,| 
i egislature, from Lynn Creek, Stickeen, 
| River, to Teslm Lake, from ¥ ich the navi- 
; pte is uninterrupted, to thé mouth of the) 

ukon for stern-wheel steamers. Toa | 


2 sens 


; ‘Of course, the easiest road at present, 
} though es far the longest, is by steamer to 
of the Yukon River. Stern-wheel 
steamers can then be used. : 

“ All these roads are only used in Sum 
mer. Only an occasional adventurous man 
has ever traveled any of them ‘by Winter, 
but. whatever road, first. permanently or- 
ganized for Winter and Summer will have 
the best opportunity of becoming the per- 
manent one, , 

‘““At the: present time,’’? continued Dr. 
Dawson, ‘it is therefore easy to get into 
the country, but toward Autumn it becomes 
practically impossible to get out, and, as 
provisions are limited, there will be danger 
of people, starving, should there be a, bi, 
rush inte) the country of people who have’ 
made no provision for the Winter.” Wy 


| reindeer in siee: 
x 


and of / for i a nt ; 
nt much lower altitude. This seems likelh g7o? (persons. willie a mek capital in an, 


‘expedition to that region. One adventurer 
calls for 200 able-bodied men, each with | 
500 to contribute, to charter 


c a steamer and } 
urchase supplies for t proposed trip. | 


nother offers his services as engineer, and | 
third, an ‘‘ energetic yo nan,’’? earnest- 
y begs some interested “lady, or gentle- | 
man with capital” to send him to Alaska, | 
on any terms. ; ‘ He 

Harry W. Lamplugh’s friends were still 
discussing their project to go at his home, 
227 Tenth Avenue, last hight, and it is pos- 
sible that the Alaskan. Winter may find 
them prospetting. : ; 3 | 

The Board ‘of Home Missions of the Pres- | 
byterian Church expects an early report 
from the gold country, through the Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly, the Rev. Dr.. 
Sheldon Jackson, the missionary, who has | 
recently sailed for Klondike on the United: 
States revenue cutter Bear. Dr. Jackson |} 
is the Government agent of the Bureau of } 
' Education for Alaska, and his previous work | 
has taken him into| every part of the coun- | 
try. He was instrument: in introducing } 


@ any rumors of @ 1a” 
| the United Siatosr he’ 
the Yu h nk 


This year, 
discoveries r 
determined to 
cause he was 
ing boom: thi 


i to get 


Pr 


YUKON DEPOSITS FOUND LONG AGO. | 
: \ ali z * a | 
| 


The discovery of gold in Alaska, and espe- | 


.-/ cially along the Yukon and its tributaries, is at 
«| no new thing. For y f 
| | that gold was in 


thas boon known 


been findin, 


facts for the | th 
ossibilities of 
n 


ri 
Y 


a adian OMicial About P) 
reign ms 
to BD ive. Out the Officials, Hoist the Flag, 
mi Declarc a United States Territory. 


_ SAN FRANCISCO, July 23.—Political trouble on 
the Klondike is pretty sure to be bred this win- 
_ ter by the Canadian Government, which is. 
| smarting ‘under the rates proposed in the Ding- 
' ley bill, and is bound in some way to check the 
flow of gold from placers to this country. Nine- 
_ tenths of the miners who have made rich strikes 
on the Bonanza and Eldorado creeks have been 
Americans, and they have brought their gold to 
this city. This has caused deep resentment 
among the Canadian officials. They probably 
will attempt to enforce new alien labor laws. 


aa 


entment was detailed by Capt. Strickland, late 
: | commandant of the mounted police on the. 
_ Klondike, on the passage down from St. Michael, | 

to William Stanley, an American miner, who) 
{ arrived here to-day by way of Seattle. Stanley) 


was in partnership with three other men, and| 


iners—American Threats _ 


A scheme which is sure to provoke violent re- | 


morning than on any previous occasion. It is/ 
announced this afternoon that the steamer Wil-| 
lamette, one of the largest vessels on the coast, | 
will be placed in the Alaska trade, and will be- | 
gin booking freight and passengers ina few | 
_| days. The Mexico is now at the Ocean dock re- 
ceiving Alaska freight. She will s 
with 175 passengers. 

| Notable changes are being made by many | 
| who are taking the inland route. Dogs have 
| been discarded and horses substituted. In- 
stead of waiting to whipsaw lumber and con- 
struct boats for passage down the chain of)! 
Jakes, some are using boats suitable for the 
urpose, these having been put up in ‘ knock- | 
own” style. Thus five to ten days’ time is 
Baved. hite’s Pass is also being selected in- 


ail Sunday | 


_ ho took out $112,000 from a claim on Eldorado 
- Creek in ninety days. Stanley said to-day: \ 

_ “Nothing has made ine so hot in years as the} 
talk of Capt. Strickland of measures which the 
_ Canadian Government would adopt next spring, 
_ to secure control of the millions of gold from, 
_ the Klondike, He said the plan which he had! 
already suggested, and which the Dominion; 
Government was inclined to favor, provided they 
had a large enough police force to be assured of | 
carrying it out, was to pass a law prohibiting 
the export of gold except by Dominion officials, | 


officials of the Canadian Government appointed 
for thé purpose, and fixed value would be placed 
onthe metal, according to assayers’ estimates, 
‘and this value ‘would be paid in money of only. 
local value. | 

| “Strickland did not explain the exact nature 
of this cat money or scrip, but he said it would 
be revised go that the miners should leave most 


The gold dust brought in by the miners of all | 
nationalities would be carefully weighed by| 


stead of Dyea Pass by reason of many adyan- 
_ tages possessed by it over the old route. 
he public press having repeatedly warned 
the ‘gold seekers of the necessity of going well 
rovisioned, nearly all the hundreds who have 
eparted are pee abundantly for eight to 
| twelvé ‘months, It is the Punyose of the most 
experienced prospectors now leaving here to 
avoid the Klondike and its tributaries and to 


be almost equally rich, but not so fully staked. 
Stewart River, with its 400 miles of compara- 
tively unprospected country, is the objective 
point of many. Up to the present, the greater 

portion of those going to the Klondike have 
_» been from Seattle and its vicinity, but the city 
_ is now filled with strangers from every section, 

busily engaged in outfitting, and Seattle, always 
| regarded as a busy city, never was so lively as 
| now. 


TRANSIT TO THE KILONDIKE. 


Facilitated by an Order Making Dyea 2 Sub- | 
ee Port of Entry. 
WASHINGTON, July 23.—One woman who has 
penetrated the Klondike region and has done 


of their wealth in that territory. I told him 


such law could provoke revolution, but he said 
' | Canada would have a large enough force to sup- 


_ her share of panning gold is Mrs. Wilson, the — 
wife of an agent of the Alaska Commercial 


“press-any revolt and that the large number of 
Canadian miners who came in this winter 
would assist the authorities.” { 
Ms - Stanley added that he had talked with severa. 
- Amertcan miners who owned valuable claims 
Beatie Klondike, and they all declared that i 
the Canadians attempted to dictate any term 
about the sale or export of gold there would b 
" aminers’ meeting and the whole batch of o 
| cials would be shipped out of the Territory, th{ 
pemeriten flag would be run up, and the ne 
Territory of Klondike organized. Stanley added 
_ “Tbelieve Eldorado Creek is the richest plac 
onearth just now, though there’s no tellin 


_ what other districts, even richer, perhaps, may 
be opened up on the Kon ik», Everything| 
that’s been said of the place is true and the half 

not been told. ,I made a careful estimate of 
I wealth on Eldorado Creek, at a low average 
_ of $600 a square foot, and the total amounts to 


has 
ree 


-$27,000.000, Every foot of ground on my claim 
that was worked yielaed three times this aver- 
age, even though we lost much fine gold by our 
crude processes.’ Kh 
; Peery cay brings new evidence that the Goy- 
ernment Wili be called on to bring stranded 
prospectors out of the Yukon this winter or else 
‘send them food, Hundreds will not wait till 
spring, but are making arrangements to go to 
; St. “Michael by steamers or sailing craft and 
then take chances of getting transportation u 
he river, » These will be stranded at St. Michae 
-without proper supplies of food, and unless aided 
by the Government they probably will starve. 
~The Alaska Commercial Company cannot afford 
to deplete its stores at St: Michael to help these 
ople whom itis warning to stay away, as all 
lies will be needed for the Klondike, 
"y he “steamer Cleveland, which runs between, 
this point and the Sound, has been chartered b 


ie UL 


‘omp ny to go to St. Michael and will sail 
o- tn ‘She wil stop at Seattle for supplies 
1d to take on hundreds of passengers alread 
ked from that port for St. Michael. i a 

compiny agrees to carry miners book 
o the Yukon, but those boaked here 
“in they will reach. st Michael, 
x °C i 


orth American Transportation and Trad- | 


Company. In an official report to Capt. OC. F. 
Shoemaker, Chief of the Revenue Cutter ser- 
_ Vice, Capt. C. L. Hooper, commanding the Behr- 
| ing Sea patrol fleet, mentions Mrs. Wilson, and 
| gives some additional details about rich finds of 
| the precious metal. Capt. Hooper’s report is 
dated Unalaska, July 5.. He says: 
“The steamer Excelsior arrived on the even- 
| ing of the 4th from St. Michael, and leaves this 
. evening for San Francisco. The Excelsior has 
‘on board about forty miners from the Yukon 
| district and $500,000 in bullion. She brings 
| wonderful accounts of rich discoveries in the. 
Klondike or Reindeer River, where fortunes are 
| being made in a few weeks. According to these 
} reports; nothing has ever been discovered on the 
continent of America approaching it in richness. 
“The Klondike is a tributary of the Yukon, a 
few miles from Forty Mile, and is wholly within 
| Oanadian territory. Gold was discovered last 
| fall, and during the winter attracted miners 
from all directions, It is said that over 2,000 
men are located at Dawson, the principal town, 
| while Circle City, Forty Mile, and other places 
are nearly deserted. Owing to this sudden in- 
| flux of people provisions were high, but so far 
| as T¢an learn there was no actual suffering. 
| .“ Of the forty passengers on board the Excel- | 
sior returning from these mines itis said none 
have less than $8,000 and some have as high as 
$50,000. Others: who have made their pile are 
coming-on the steamer Portland, expected here 
ina few days. Two packages of coarse gold, one 
containing $120 and one $130, are shown as the 
result of washing one pan of dirt, each by a Mr. 
| Wilson, agent of the A. OC, Company, and his © 
| wife. The principal mines are on the Bonanza and 
|. Eldorado creeks, small branches of the Klondike, 
and extend in the aggregate sixteen to eighteen 
| miles, being the bed of the river. These claims 
be worked only in the winter, when the sub- 
Boil is frozén. The pay dirt is melted by fire 
built ia the shaft and the gold extracted by the 
usual'washing out process. A claim is 500 feet 
{n the directionj of the river and from bank to 
bank, provided it does not exceed 666 feet. Tha 
Sey oF At A e 
recording aclaimis $15 and_ the yearl 
$100. Claims have been sold as high a 
. still higher price has been reiuse 


{ 


devote their attention to the streams known to | 


| can be taken into that country at the present. ! 


: during the present season.”’ 


| the canal for transport through the passes. 


j frontier, the establishment and manning of 


othe Shee cent 


ad of navigation o 
the Secretary deci 


sae aS, ne a@ result o 
‘tion, but issued an order foetoneting’ 
ub-port of entry in th 


designating Dyea. 
Err of. Dae 


amounts to the ; march I 

L a same thing, j 
plication had been granted it nronl have tl 
necessary in all cases of vessels clearing 

| Dyea to give a special permit to the De 
| lector of Customs at Juneau for 
| Now all vesséls may land their: 
cargoes there, 


C 1 nm, f° 
as it would allow Canadian vessels to secure ad-_ 

vantage of the increased carrying trade to the 
Yukon on account of the Klondike discoveries, | 


| TELEGRAPHS TO THE KLONDIE) 


Wires to Be Laid in a Cable Which Will B 
Strung Along the Ground, 


San Francisco, July 23.—Next year there | 
| will be telegraph communication with the 
|Klondike. Local capitalists to-day filed the | 
articles of incorporation of the. Alaska Tele- | 
graph and Telephone Company. The scheme S_ 
to run a telegraph line from Juneau to Dawsc 
| City over the trail by way of Chilcoot Pass and 
down along the shore of lakes and rivers. No | 
poles will be used. Both telegraph and ti 
phone wires will be laid inside of a big cab 
which will rest on the surface of the ground, 
course, during the greater part of the yea: ri 
will be covered by snow. The method of coyer- 
ing the cable will be the same as with the ocea: 
cable. From Dawson branches will be built 
Circle City and Forty Mile. Agents will 


sages along the route and to make careful a 2 
inspections of the cable. 


CANADA AND THE KLILONDIKE. 
| RAIS Te ; g 
| New Mining Regulations to Be Considered b; 


the Cabinet Monday. 


Orrawa, Ont. July 23.—Clifford  Sifton, 
_ Minister of the Interior, made this statement to- | 
day with reference to the rush to the gold mines 
of Yukon: : voi 
“T thinkit only proper to say that any perso 
who contemplates going intg the Yukon ter 
tory should make very careful inquiries as_ 
‘the length of time it will take to go and as. 
'themeans he will have of sustaining himsel 
lafter he gets there, The shortest time 
within which communication has been had 
|with Fort Cudahy is six weeks, an 
|that took place under the most fayorabl 
circumstances. The amount of provisions that. 


moment is extremely limited, and if any consid } 
‘erable number of people go in without | 
making special provisions for their majin- | 
tenance this fall, there is very likely 
to be starvation during the coming win- 
ter. One thing ought to be clearly understood, | 
the Government cannot assume any respon- | 
| sibility whatever for getting in provisions into 
that country to supply any people who may go_ 
in there in consequence of the gold exvitement 


An informal meeting of the Ca 


It was decided to order two customs officers” 
‘from Victoria to establish stations on the other 
side of the snmmit at the head of the Lynn 
Canal. Arrangements will_also be made to- 
enable Canadian boats from Victoria to report 
at Juneau and take up their loads to the head of } 


ied 


n the. 


The strengthening of the police force 0 
ditional police posts, and the striking of a trail | 
through Canadian territory between the links 
n the chain of communications between Ed- 
mon and the Klondike were talked over, but no 
\etion will be taken until next Monday's meot- 
ng of the Cabinet, 

tior 


at which. alterations in the | 
BN i also bi dered and | 


WF ddd Ray aaee NOY as eee Sa (ATE I gs ts Banal) enn 
Tiphe i x ry WY ut the when t the ti 


: j ‘conetond of mate | DIR véggel on the ill dispateh are) cite expected to reach Alask 
tresses were sen a ir a on or about t 80th i the fare, and innumer ble other ques- 


iy eases Oh Ww. Medi ent down from the California pores ’ mur : ranged is as fo 
— | Furniture Company, and wagon-load after | & i: eo partl 6 now tne order of the ny more difficult to Buswer, such..as:) § rig 
f) - mya | ¥8eon-load of fresh und dried fruits, | COs, ke borne of the Ferry sa- Cyou think it advisable to go?’ Will | Field Club; 14, Bay } 
| V W Cif) [canned goods and fresh meat kept pow Hh Nien t; Georg: Birdsell, bis) it pay?” “With my constitution will I be “, ' fo ee 
en. a O 1¢r S O \| ing down until darkness tel] on the scene, George Knox Jr. and | able to stand it?’ Aj hig ee Seer ~"* 
: | Some ofthe room intended for passeh- ang bMaye formed a close COrpo- | berth in eyer ‘ this when every Intending purchasers or new afitr™siyii 
: Ne wre absorbed, and on the stare dy ka wi Is fart at once for the Kion- taken, und Naa ‘aor aden to ph will find it very profitable to visit our Dress Good 
Side of the ye-sel ¢ id-storage boxe COREL TNL ANA j utely no chan i 
Into the were built, In hy Sly ae vegetables ‘The side-wheelflor Tiger, that for years | pet's passage on any of them. this week, as the following and many other equa 
resse were picked and in consequence some of did good serviclie for the North Pacific & Pacific Coast Steamship Company . 


the 150 booked from Seattle will nave to| Coast Railroad | has three boats which lines are offered at extraordinary low prices. | the 


n the freight route, is a will leave for the 


| 
| 
} 
h 
9 
A 
f 


p sleep against the smokestack. ihe weeny nd more seaworthy ee Cee ee ee ae morn- ites 
The fortunate few who have secure Ht. GO. Gra POmNOD OR Way Bere EA ails lor Port ‘Townsend, At ; 
Service. | cabin accommodations will fare all reat ho ae THhe chances are ah ane Tec conmpet with the ity RK, NEW SCOTCH (CHEVIOTS, pl LT 
| In fact, as far as the commissariat part of | Wi © purchased and that a band of Sau- so Daddb  o es for Juneau July 28. $3 5O i eat! 
| the vessel is Bo coral ey bade will | salito boys, heaclled by those named, will She carries 250 Passengers and is taxed as tures and all wool, in the A ; 
CN Re Ee fare well, asthe larder 1s fully suppiied | put her ine + ae 


rep for Daw- | t© her utmost capacity. ; ? 
ssion and start for On the 27th the State of California takes A Suit, colorings 


| and everything is of the best. Still the | son City, 
| 


! l : 250 passeigers to Port] for th l ‘a 
Cleveland isayvery narrow ship and the The steam schdioner Noyo is to start for g -ortland for the specia ei 
THE CLEVELAND HUSTLES OFF veering sccommosstions are bound to be | Dyes via Juneau} nex: Sanday. She has | Alaska steamer George W. Sider. ‘The | — At ALL-WOOL BLACK SATIN R 
| giki d. accommodations} for 200 passengers, and , leaving here July or A. O P = ae 
i Aho everything has been removed ati far hy! have jbooked. ae hai af Ph Sibel; rh, on a pa hry 5b DRESS GOODS, in fifteen uU 

V f th ain deck an herever pos- | the TUSM Keeping) up, the Bessie will be ; } yea about August 2. ° > 
O ERLOADED. | bible a bee on hate: Hae been placed | ptlt OM the routeto follow the Noyo. She is built for 220 passengers and the list] A Suit. designs, Extra value at $6.00 * 


| and so long as the miners can get a place Herriman & Mills, the stevedores, are | 15 full already, 


“k a to lav their neads they don’t care as long figuring on seniling a schooner to St. The company has several boats in dry- 


. r a s te 
. - ES fy 
/as the steamer is headed for Dawson City. | Michaels. Should tnev»decide upon the dock which are being overhauled with the At ALL WOOL DRAP DE VENIS 4 


h The Umatilla, the crack boat of the Fa- ven bi es iI ambit. Pag ay ine apes Oh aN og in ete to 7 5 GOODS, in all the new fall co 01 L1 . F 
: cific Coast Steamship Company’s line, | Passengers direcyi to Dawson City wii e p to Ala ka. It isnot known . 3 oe 
Transportation Utterly Inadequate to t ~ Bare this morning for the TOW She | taken as part @f the deckload of the Wiis they will be in condition to start. 4 Extra fine quality. Good valu = ' 
eure ‘connects at Port Townsend with the same | schooner, — 5 h very mail brings letters from all over A Suit. $10 50 a Suit a ¢ a 
A D; f th D minion company’s City of Topeka, and will have The gasoline schooner Chetco is being got the country asking for particulars. Tele- e é write ioe ree 
us ee, igest O e O lon board when she leaves the vock fully ready for her trip to the north. Captain Krams have been received from Tennessee, ; P ‘ 5 ae os $8 
‘ | 800 passengers for Juneau. Every berth Swe 4 in ne adie of ee Sree “he Sarai aoe qece ne. ce New At SILK AND WOOL OTTOMAN DR oles 
ah ¢ RIAL: Po ay" says tha ey will i ditiiculty in * man wired the Pacific Coast Steam- : Panty"? a 
sue - the City of Topeka has been sold, and ys that y have no y tia Fs ; . 
Mining Laws Rein | neither love, money nor influence can per-| reaching Dawsom City, and tnat the | Ship Company to save him a berth. A GOODS, in beautiful two-toned ¢ 
; suade Goodall, Perkins & Oo. to issue | Chances arethat!@n the return trip she | WOman writes to know the elevation and WPL T . ; . OT tla 
another ticket. Many miners have boug ill b the first f El} population of J f it is advisabl his season’s novelt Re ul: va ~* 
eer 00. ‘tickets by tne. Umatilla for Port Town- | Dorado, 9 fF fora healthy woman to make thetrip.| A Suit. | $ o Suit \ a ‘ 
| send on the off chance ot getting a pass- Great indignatidn is felt over the action | Here is a létter received from a doctor: >7°5 ‘ | 
age on the ‘Topeka, but nothing but an of the Secretary of the Treasury in mak- Can you tell me what the chances are tora . hls ae 
iron-clad order from tbe agents here will | ing Dyea asub-port of entry. This action | first-class. physician and surgeon in the in- } +» 3 ia 
| dapvted to the! allow anybody aboard that vessel at any | Means that British vessels are now on an hi? of Alaska? Also, how many doctors 66 EXT A 9 “aaa 
So great is the-rush from here to the | coast, to see how they me apted to of the eeed porte aa equal footing with American vessels in | t When nite, ia idee $ ne 
- = o's rat 2 ) R es is * “ 6 xX Tle ea , S 
Yukon that loaded colliers are being | needs of the mininy population Failing to secure passage on the Uma- | American waterJ Tue Canadian Pac.tic | yg tho tare? T leave and wha 


100 pieces of Heavy Quality CHANG 
is 11 ‘ 


* 


f ; . | Navigation Compan through its man- 
oF i tilla the crazy erowd turned their atten g | any , g 
RUSH FOR JUNEAU. ‘tion to tite George W. Elder, which is to | 488, pera” 
‘leave AStoriain a few days. In a few|to Carry a Uni 


iustled on their way that they may be 
inloaded in time to help carry the: horde / 
-hat has overrun every available means of 
transportation. " 


ing, asked i One man is negotiating with the com- ‘ ‘ 
Staten, dior a Mee pany to take ten goais with bim, while} At 65c Yard |- ABLE TAFFETA SILKS 


Bria, Boi. to. Dveal (auiee a number are. going to take dogs to 
. Diced fav a dacintnen draw sieds, though it is claimed that dogs the ate or shades. <a 


Df passengers and mer- rag i ure climate would be useless tie 
ish to American soil. | 1% '@ north, Bh gee 
more ‘tian \prauted: At the offices of the Alaska Commercial , 5 cases GERMAN EIDERDOW- ty 
port of entry and now | Company inquiries for passage have al-| at | © vara all the very newest colorings, 


? A as spector from Vi¢ 
“Til give you $25 advance on your) minutes every passage was gobbled up, 
= a | 


This privilege wag 
the transportation 
chandise from Br 
The request wa 
Dyea is now a sun 
Britisn vessels ha 
all the protection 
ship in the bay 0 
result of this rulif 
will leave Vicw 


1%, 


gall the tacilities and | Most ceased, as it is now generally under- 


corded an American | Stood that there are no more tickets to be able for. wrappers. 
San Francisco. As q| 80/d for the Excelsior. The company will 


the steamer Islander | DOt give out the exact number of people 
inst., for Dyea Wi 


ve p | . ; eel 

, B. C., on the 28th | t9 gO in its boat, but there will be in the ‘ J 2a 

M500 miners who would | Ueighborhood of one hundred, exclusive | INGS ON B OS a 

under any ol@® circumsiances have 4 eal rid i ened ib jo . opt 2 ee: y 
taken an Amerii® steamer from eitner | CeStor 1s being loaded now with the pro- sa recs 
Seattle, Taco mi0™Port Townsend, visions to be taken up to the company’s i) ¢ ) 


The steamer (@¥eland leit last night at 
Tuesday. | 


half-past 10. M@@ng the passengers on ES, ; i 
Thisis theenly boat the Alaska Company | sonal observation it seems to be the only 


board bound ft @ goldfields were: : : a 
will send up this season that wili carry | Datural outlet from the Yukon Valley. — j o- Bae 

passengers. The Bertha will probably From information gained through Mr. Rice’s y Ging & 

start for.St. Michael next Saturday, but labors the company now operating on that 8 t RA @ 


E. P. Harrison, amvpart, H. Williams, 


George Puiver,,"sWestlake, R. J. Nick- 
son, U. FB. Jenv#EH. Jensen, L. Jensen, 
: route has ch ai 
will take passengers only as far as Una- ftom thet origivalie esibeeeet: Nice oe Bi 


laska, The reason for not taking them 


: : , E. E. Billinghurst, who came down a few inate OLE 
through :o St. Michael is that it is feared days ago from Skagua, says that when this YUKON AND h | ONDY 
connections could not be made with the | trai! is completed the Yukoner may sleigh his 
boats for up the river. outfit over every foot of the way with very ii 


The unfortunate ones who have the gold little doubling on the route. It is expected GOLDFIELDS. : 
fever but were too late to secure passage that the work will be completed by the Ist of 


==: on the boats are offering those who se- SR es 
== cured passage a great deal more for their THESE HAVE GOT IT. 


tickets than’ they originally cost the 
cwner.. None of the lucky ones, however | & 
seem disposed to give up their berthnseyen ; 1@ Gold Fever Has Seizad a Num- 
at the large premiums offered. ber of People Across th P , : 
Poa ote ee minds te up to go Bay. ST SS ee 
to aska, and are going. In Case aL Hit 
them should desire to make a candies o OAKLAND, Cat, July 24.—J. D. Gar- STEAM ER NI , 
his ticket it would not be permitied py | field and W. E Knowles will leave for Peel 
the companies. Seattle to-morrow and will go from there ae SS ‘ail About August 
. to Juneau by vessel, taking the overland | ONLY | em 
| THE, WHITE | PASS TRAIL, | route to® the “Klondyke.: «The family-of }« jj; 
; bi former remain at their bome-in Rast} | 
a A Pecan MAGS aN AY NaC akland. Mr. Knowles is an old associate |. 
| Range ree aan Well Under of Clarence Berry and "hived ‘at Selma. | berths ant iret 
| . i oh g ocho “ie Quite a party from that place and Fresno| ©. py 
) The horrors of Chilkoot Pass wir} pass| Will go up, with. instructions from Mr. | |, is ae re 
way soon because other paths over the| Berry as to points-and Jocations. Jeena gs KIMBALL CO,, 223 
oast range to the navigable Waters of the | Lisle McKee of inis city will go with this | 11 Be Open To-D 
The Stikeem party. r ; ert q Np * 
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Work on a New Road Over the 


ae General - 


i. 


ae aN 
a nye ; 


iver route up that stream and then by De'S. ik. Bhahnaw had odes Bh y s 
ake may | Mind to go and bad made all his arr Meg ; 


Various | ments to transfer his practice, but 
a ce eas adr nearer 


Pe gtk ope 
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Dry Diggings’ ’_One hundred feet square, 
“Creek and River Clavms’’—Five hundred feet along the direction # bi i lie 
extending i in width from base to base of the hill or bench on either side. Pie mucky beds'of uae ey 
3 width of such claims, however, is limited to 600 feet when the benches area ~ thined out, At neueign al ‘the other Yukon, 
ser distance apart than that. In such acase claims are laid out in areas of placers ranged along the river for 300 miles 
res with poundaries running north and south, east and west. the gold is in surface gravel, “In these dig- 
; gings little or nothing can be done except 
from about June 15 to September 1, when 
of claims to discoverers or parties of Toca the water runs. 
s length; to : 

, ) one discoverer, 300 feet in length; to a party of two, 600 feet in On the Klondyke the running water 
; three, 800 feet in length; to a party of four, 1000 feet inlength; toa j vents mining out the gravel under the 
ty of f g ; Wieie & 
ai ty of more than four, ordinary sized claim only. creek beds, and so it is all taken out dur- 

New strata it auriferous gravel : in a locality where claims a are abandoned, or ing the months when everything is frozen 
solid, and when the icy chains break in) 
i the short summer the gravel that has 
. ned new mines. { | bes mined is quickly sluiced and the gold 
p Duties of Miners. | cleaned np. Prospecting consists of sink- 
aud inzashaft to bedrock by the creek by 
| alernately thawing the ground with fires. 
; bo yee 1a am digging itout. When the bottom is 
i: % ore than one claim in the same locality, pet may ho reched the prospector knows more than 

Staal Tape vn Medi ba hedid before. Ifa panef bottom gravel 
wshed out with water from melted ice 
aims in common, provided an agreement be duly registered anda repute! shws up rich the claim is worked by tun-) 
of $5 be duly paid therefor. | neing in, 


on doing this dry wood is piled pe 
ms may be mortgaged or disposed of provided such ipees be registered thiface ae the deft ahd then other pieces 


qd & registration fee of $2 be paid therefor. Las thickly Pah cick ayer fhe 
Although miners shall have exclusive right of entry upon their claims tor the |),, fire.burns gravel falls down from i 
ner-like’’ working of them, holders of adjacent claims shall be granted such above and epednee covers the slanting | 
of eutry thereon as may seem reasonable to the superintendent of mines, se Naki a hatoak baening 7 phy | 
Each miner shall be entitled to so much of the water not previously appropri- ion it reaches this confined stage during 
ed flowing through or past his claim as the superintendent of mines shall deem ee pDight that its heat is most effective 


gainst the face of the drift. 
ecessary to work it, and shall be enti tled to drain his own claim free of charge, — Tae miner finds the face of ae oa 


ims remaining unworked on working days for seventy-two hours are thawed out fora’ distance of fr jen to 


ed abandoned, unless sickness or other reasonable cause is shown or unless righteen miches, actording to 0 conditions. | \]. 


antee is absent on leave. wie fie nae i the guy mie if pale part: 
s pay dirt he puts only that on his dump. 
Por the conyenience of miners on back claims, on benches or slopes, parities: ey, at the oe of a few inchesa day, 
e granted by the ae dart tela econ oi mines to tunnel throughclaims fronting ,ha drifting out of the precious gravel. 
ercourses yoes on with the long winter. 
The descriptions by the returned min- 
case of the death of a miner the provisions of abandonment do notapply 4-5 shaw thata hitherto unnoticed pe-— 
r his last illness or after his decease. culiarity exists. While mutch of the gravel | 
baie Pua 5 just above bedrock is’ _ Wonderfully rich, 
A fee isition of Mining Locations. the bedfock itself is the richest de 
Marking of Locations—W ooden posts, four inches square, driven eighteen inches | _pository. The bedreck appears to be 
the ground and projecting eighteen inches above it, must mark the four everywhere’ cracked and broken up, 
d, stone mounds three feet in diameter may ‘BUSH evidently yet “in place.” 
corners of a location. In rocky ground, ston t ¥Y It is thus full of crevices and interstices 
bb piled about the post. In timbered land, well-blazed lines must join the posts. ‘filled ehba clayey gravel, and it is thése | 
crevices which ytela most richly. 
rolling or uneven localities, flattened posts must be placed at intervals along icing’? is femiliar to all placer Bevan a bee 
lines to mark them, so that subsequent expiorers shall have no trouble i in | this is something strange. There is here 
tracing such lines. _ ja phenomenal multiplication of crevices 
in bearer ee they are described as often f 


When locations are bounded by lines running north and south, east and west, ae Uerigard several feet. 
; stake at the northeast corner shall be marked by a cutting instrument or ' No a. s of the rock appear to Pave 
¢o' ‘ored chalk, “‘M.L. No, 1” (mining location, stake number 1). Likewise me Hsble de ‘i | ae age andy fay no re- | 
% southeasterly stake shall be marked ‘‘M.L. No. 2,” the southwesterly ‘‘M.L. No. bedr 2 greatly: broken up’ ate: 


and the northwesterly ‘‘M.L. No.4.’ Where the boundary lines do not run north . way bed that no blasting is neces- 


nd south, east and west, the northerly stake shall be marked 1, the easterly 2, in sf silciemowg oh kee 
, to be 


the southerly 3, and the westerly 4. On each post shall be marked also the sluiced as the gravel is. 


aimant’sinitials and the distance to the next post. | ‘Phe gold so cbncentrated in the crevices 


me Bie: é \ Lae 5 sticks to the clinging gravel-ard cl 
_ Application and Affidavit of Discoverer—Within sixty days after ask inak is isin the resid Ae wien ie aRaeene a 


ocation, the claimant shall filein the oflice of the Dominion Land Office for the ng of sec 
strict a formal declaration, sworn to beiore the land agent, describing as nearly eo, ot. then ree slightest deserip- 
may be the locality and dimensions of the location. With such declaration he \ould like tol hear it. Inquiry ee to 


ust pay the agent an entry fee of $5, { whether any ‘mining expert” had been 


, i is Bik heard of in th the: : 
eceipt Issued to Discoverer—Upon such payment theagent shall grantareceipt  «. ‘Yes: -there Gy chen aicited there we, 


bhorizing the Caimant, or his legal representative, to enter into possession, pretends : :0 know a lot, I believe. That's 
ct to renewalevery year, for five years, provided thatin these five vears $100 atedapaee it Bill.’ I don’t know his other} 
Il be expended om the claim in actual mining operations. A detailed state- 

nt of such expentiture must also be filed with the agent of Dominion lands, in PERILS AWAIT THEM. 
orm of an ‘ffida\it corroborated by two reliable and disinterested witnesses. | 
Annual Renewal of Location Certificate—Upon payment of the $5 fee therefor, a DOr: Kieruff of Berksaley Says That 


‘ | Klondyke Goid-Seekers Have 
cee shall pe issued éy bytting the claimant to hold pareharei stb ‘for another year. MudH to Contandl tithe 
‘BERKELEY, Can., July 24.—Dr. H. N. 
ierulff of Berkeley, who claims to be 
thorough'y familiar with the Klondyke 
region, having spent two years in Alaska 
38 surgecn of the United Sates ‘Alaskan 
Boundary Commission, adyises n 
|to go there unless he | 
| suitable clothing and provi 

$500 or so in ca 
tion he says t ack i 
feat a man 


ee ‘months after en tering, may, upon being authorized by the aeeny, make K 
: ce any one of such locatiens, during the first and second years but not subse- 
i uently, the expenditure otherwise required on each of the locations. Aa agreé- 

however, accompanied ky a fee of $5, must be filed with the agent. Pro- 
vided, however, that the exvenditure made upon any one Jocation shall not be ap- 
sical ‘i any manner or-for any purpose to any other location. 
j of Is cation—At any time befpre the expiration fi 


t eceipt o plans Wend field notes Lge 
“patent shall issue to the claimant. : 

Reversion of Title—Failure of a claimant to prove 
penditure prescribed, or failure to pay the agent the full 
the claimant’s right to lapse and the location to revert to the 
the improvements upon it. ; 

Rival Claimants—W hen two or more persons claim the ‘same location the right 
to acquire it shall be in him who can prove he was the first to discover the min- 
eral deposit involved, and to take pussession in the prescribed manner, Priority 
of discovery alone, however, shall not give the right to acquire. A subsequent 
discoverer, who has complied with other prescribed conditions, shall take pre- 
cedence over a prior discoverer who has failed so to comply. 

When a claimant has, in bad faith, used the prior discovery of another and 
has fraudulently affirmed that he made independent discovery and demarcation, 
he shall, apart from other legal consequences, have no claim, forfeit his deposit 
and be absolutely debarred from obtaining auother location. 

Rival Applicants—Where there are two or more applicants for a mining loca- 
tion, neither of whom is the originai discoverer, the Minister of the Interior may 
invite competitive tenders or putit up for public auction, as he sees fit. 


} Transfer of Mining Rights. 

Assignment of Right to Purchase—An assignment of the right to bastante a 
location shall be indorsed on the back of the receipt or certificate of assignment, 
and execution thereof witnessed by two disinterested witnesses. Upon the de- 
posit of such receipt in the office of the iand agent, accompanied by a registration 
fee of $2, the agent shall give the avsigneaa certificate entitling him to all the 
(| rights of the original discoverer. ‘By complying with the prescribed regulatious 
| such assignee becomes entitled to purchase the location. 


QUARTZ MINING, | 


each year the ex- 


crown, along with | 


| 
| 
| 


Regulations in respect to placer mining, so far as they relate to entries, entry 
fees, assiguments, marking of locations, agents’ receipts, etc., except where other- 
wise provided, apply also to quartz mining, | 
'| Nature and Size of Claims, ; | 

A location shall not exceed the following dimensions: Length 1500 feet, 
breadth 600 feet. The surface boundaries shall be from straight parallel lines and 
its boundaries beneath the surface the planes of these lines, | 

Limit to Number of Locations. 
; Not more than one mining location shall be granted to any one individual 


claimant upon the same lode or vein, | 


Mill Sites. \ | 
Land used for milling purposes may be applied for and patented, either in | 
‘connection with or separate from a mining location, and may be held in addition| 
to amining location, provided such additional land shall in no case exceed) 


five acres. RGR cM ces NON | 


GENERAL ors 


Decision of Disputes. | 
‘| - The Superintendent of Mines shall have power to hear and determine all dis- 


putes in regard to mining property arising within his district, subject to appeall 
by either of the parties to the Commissioner of Dominion Lands. 


Leave of Absence. 
Bach holder of a mining location shall be entitled to be absent and suspend 


work on his diggings during the ‘‘close”’ season, which ‘close’ season shall be 


| 


, Interior, 


before him. 
Any miner is entitled to a year’s leave of abserce upon proving expenditure 


of not less than $200 without any reasonable return of gold. | 
The time occupied by a locator in going to and yeturning from the office of the 
agent or of the superintendent of mines shall not cunt getinst him. 


Additional Locations. | 
_ The Minister of the Interior may grant fo. a\ person actually developing a 


location an adjoining location equal in size, p ovided it be shown to the Minis- 
_ter’s satisfaction that the vein being worked) will probably extend beyond the 
i§ “boundaries of the original location, 


the preacl 2 


price, shall cause ° 


declared by the agent in each district, under instructions from the Minister of the 


The agent may grant a leave of absence pending the decision of any dispute | 


= 


AMERS 
MPLOY 


Vessels.to Leave Seattle 
for the North Every 
Second Day. 


TRYING TO CARRY ALL 
WHO APPLY. 


Some Novel Outfits to Be 
Taken by Gold-Diggers 
to the Klondyke. 


ON GOES THE RUSH TO THE 
NEW EL DORADO. ; 


From Many Sections of the Coun-’ 
try Come Reports of Parties 
Be!ng Organized, 


SEATTLE, Wasu., July 24.--The Klon- 
dyke excitement, so far as this town is 
concerned, is just one week old to-day, 
and already enough trans portation lines 
are in the field, with those in existence be- 
fore, to insure the dispatch of a steamship 
from here to Dyea every otherday. The 
Mexico sails July 25, the Topeka July 28, 
the Rosalie Ju'y 31, the Al-Ki August 2, 
the Willamette August 3 and the Queen 
August 6, By the time the Queen departs 
the Mexico will be back to Joad again. 

The Rosslie is a large steamer, owned | 
by the Northwestern Transportation Com 
pany, which has been on the run between | 


“here and Victoria for some months past. 


She has been chartered by Frank KE. 
Burns, for many years coal. agent of the, 
Oregon Improvement Company at this 
paint, and has accommodations for 200 
first-class passengers. Mr. Burns has also 
chartered the steamer Edith, owned by 
Tacoma parties. The Edith will leave on 
July 31, but will take no passengers. Her 
entire cargo will consist of horses, seventy- 
five being taken up. The Willamette is 
the latest addition to the fleet. 

This is the big collier belonging to the 
Oregon Improvement Company, but 
which has been under ‘charter to the 
Black Diamond Coal Company, carryiug 


_ coal from this port to San Francisco. The 


Pacitic Coist Steamship Company has 


succeeded in chartering her and she wiil 


gO north a soon as she returns from her 
present yayage to San Francisco. She is 
billed to stil from here August 3, but will 


have toiurn a livelier wheel than she has 


done in th} past to get back here to make 


| the trip on time, as she does not leaye for 


San Frantisco until to-morrow. The 


| other steamers are regular line boats 


which have been running for some 


months | pin taal 


ey 


| done on thetrail and there is wood 
along the route, while on the Chilcoot 
‘route wood has be carried if packers 
ire a fire during the night necessarily 
on the trails. ale 
an Bros., proprietors of a shipbuild- 
and machine-shop here, closed a 
vith a British Columbia syndi- 


keen River. ‘these boats are for a 
route to the Yukon which the Cana- 
ns areexploiting. The Stickeen River 
ds in the Cassiar mining d.strict. 
m the head of navigation on the 
en there is now a trail into Dease 
ke, at one time a Samous mining camp, 
yhich twenty years ago there was a 
imilar to that on at present to Klon- 


completed this will be the Cana- 
route to the mines, although the 
een’s mouth is in Alaska. One of 
boats will be a stern-wheeler 190 
ing, With a beam of 20 Jeet; another 
a stern-wheeler 12U feet long, and 
da barze of about 500 tons’ capa- 
he Morans are to get out all the 
jal here and have it ready to put 
ther, and puild~the engines and 
ilers as well. Then the material will 
laken to the Stickeen and the boats 
and launched there. 

fork commenced on the drafts within 
cur after the contract was accepted, 
the boats will be built as rapidly as it 
be done. 

‘ne Mexico sails to-morrow with the 
sft passenger-list and most hetero- 
a s cargo ot freight that has ever been 


y-eizht horses and one solitary burro 
stowed in the forward hold. Tempo- 
- bunks have been put in between 
to accommodate 100 additional 
ize passengers, while her cargo con- ; 
the outfits of those going upon 
raging about 1500 pounds to the 


syns of boats are among this freight 
ed down and ready to be put to~ 
when the mountain pass is 
‘crossed, which leads over into the Yukon. 
mn willtake 350 passengers, very largely. 


Vashingion and all the other Pacific, 
ast States are represented abvard. 
\mong the novelties in the way of out- 
rea number of handcarts, in which 
enturers expect to transpor: their 
pplies overthe pass. Two men havea 
mibdination cart and sied, with two 
eels at ihe center, a pair of runners and 
ndles at each end. The wheels are to 
unshipped when snow is reached. 
The scattering of the city’s police force 
by the Klondyke rush. bas resulted in ex- 
_hausting the list of eligib‘e under the civil 
ice rules. 
ne Civil Service Commissioners will 
an examination.as soon as poxsible, 
rier to keep up the force. In the 
meantime COhief Reed has notified them | 
t he will have filteen further vacancies 
‘his force within a week. Unless pro- 
<1 with men by the Civil Service Com- 
sion ne will make temporary appoint- 
ti at his own discretion. 
J. L. Ivy, the newly appointed Col-, 
ctor of Customs for Alaska, arrived, 
» from Portland to-night, and will) 
ussage to his post of duty on the 
o-morrow. Half a dozen other 
ians came in on the same train 
for the gold fieids of the Klon- 


il 
3 


SES aaa 


IN OUR TERRITORY, 


rat Is Where a Great Part of the 
any rthwest G-ldfields Will 

ok Finally Be Found. © 
STON, Mass, July 24.—A Washing-. 
special says: ‘A study of the map 


are 


tom dat 


r decks since she was launched, | 


Seattle, alihoueh many other places }| 


nyinces me that the greater part of the 
DSA nat len oRMCE SET ch abed) 


Alaska. 
about gold findings. 
dyke in Britis 
region, which 
gold excitement. 


jo 

e map and see jibe 
is been found you will notice fearly in August, 
that-all the Igdes seem to lead i»to]/company him 
‘here| is a certain regularity | main several years, 
South of the K'on- 
Columbia is the Cariboo |/hardpan stratas with rich gold-bearing 
asthe scene of a former | gravel on top will be found in the aurifer- 
Then directly east of |ous Klondyke streams. He saystheYukon 


nterested, a 


‘that several 


Dr. Everett firmly believ 


the panhandlebf our Alaska Territory is | yalley is now much higher than intormer 
the celebrated (assiar country, Here are | ages and that gold crushad out of rock by 


the herdwater 


“of the Pelly River, and | glacial action formed part of the alluyial 


the co. fluence |of the Lewis and Pelly | deposits carried down stream. 


make the Yukpn. 


The richness of the 


oe —-— | 


Cassiar country has long been known, and CHARTER OFA SCHOONER 


it belongs to thesame general trend, geo- 


logically speaking, as the Klondy ke. 


been found, 


thousand squar miles. 


north we knowlittle as yet. 


; 000 miles. 


into the same dla-kan territory. 


built. At Yacitat Bay, right 


| ‘Wheneverthitributaries of these rivers 

have been proscected gold has generally 
Tie Forty-mile Creek, the 
| Sixty-mile andthe Birch Creek are in- 

stances in point The headwaters of all 

of these streams/are in a group of moun- 

tains, the area of which is probably a 
It is mostly un- 
explored, but lagely within the territories 
of the United Sates, and it is doubtless 
rich with gold, Of the country further 
It is entirely 
| likely that plater mining can be carried 
on through thi} country for a distance of 


“Besides thistrend of gold country par- 
allel to the west coast it will be observed 
that there is arother remirkable region 
west of the Coas! range, which converges 
Be2gin- 
ning at Juneau there is a great deal of 
quartz mining «nd near that town the 
largesi stamp mill in the world has been 
under 


Mount St. E.its, there is considerable 
placer mining and at Cooks Inlet and 


further north sfll more mining.” 


ume ana ek 
LUCK OF A WOMAN. 


Mrs. John T. Wills of Tacoma Try- 
Ing to Hcli a Claim Wortha 
Quarter of a Million. 
TACOMA, Vasu., July 24.—'Jimmy, 


to get somethinr out of his $65,000 Klon- 

dyke stake. last night he tacklei a 
|nickeJ-in-the-slo, machine, raising the 
limit to 50 cents, and after about three 
hours’ bucking i was found that the ma- 
‘chine was nearl: $500 ahead. McMahon. 
returnen early inthe week, and has been 
spending his mmey freely at Old Tacoma 
resorts every evening since. He likes to 
be called “Jimny, the Diver,” and all 

| who thus salute lim are certain of an in- 
vitation to enjoyhis hospitality. 

A Tacoma wonan has struck it on the 
Klonayke. Mrs.John T. Wills, wife of a 
locksmith, went to Circle City two years 
ago and opened # restaurant. When the 
Klondyke reports frst reached Circle City 
‘she went up ani staked outa claim, but 
she has had sone trouble to holdit, al- 
though she is confident of succeeding in 
the end. The claim is wortha quarter of 

|&@ million. 

A letter received to-day from Fred 
Even at Dawson City says: 

‘There isa great deal of drinking, and 
one saloon is taking in from $1000 to $1500 
pe: day from the horny-handed ‘miners. 
There are darcehouses, a sawmill, four 

/stoles, two barhber-shops, a photograph 
gallery, three doctors, and. every known 
pro‘ession is represented here, and all are 
after the yellow stuff. There will have to 


dfields of the Northwest will finall be p great! deal of Puleing Mone. pelare 
vi b 4 7 
nd within the limits of our tay October 1, for there is scarcely a building 


ry,” said a scientific expert of the Gov kitupart (6, 
ment Coast Survey toa corresponden F 
ent through Alaska asa mem be refitted to runon the 


cs ae 
* houndary commission and am’) 


The steamer Monte. Cristo of Everett) 


the D.ver,” wro used to be known as_ 
James McMahan of Old Tacoma, is trying | 


Yukon. peheq ance themselves in 
ll go north «in Tat st n> ines, ; LO) 7men fiom June i 
f or early in gu HIE te F the Clileat; ae 


A Party of Eighty Will Sdil From 
San Diego For the Northern 
Gold Fields. © 


SAN DIEGO, Can, July 24,—Harry 
Robbins, superintendent of Spreckels’ 
wharf, and a party of local capitalists 
have purchased the schooner Geeral 
| McPherson, now in the Gulf of California, 
\to take a big party of miners kouna for 
|the Klondyke placers, to Juneau, Alaska, 


‘The McPherson will sail from this port| 
‘on or about August 15 with eighty passen- | 
gers and a full cargo of provisions, and | 


‘hopes to arrive at Juneau within {thirty 
days from date. } 

The rate of passage has been fixed at 
$37 50, which also includes payment for 
700 younds of provisions and baggage. 


Already over forty berths have been en-| 
The Kiondyke craze .se¢ms to| 
erow daiy,,and many prominent citi- | 


gaged, 


zens are preparing to depart for the new 
| Hl Dorado. Among those. who have lefi 


already is Howard B. Crittenden, a well- | 


known real estate dealer, who will zail 
Wednesday on the Excelsior. Others are 


W. A. Basset of the Merchants’ National | 
|Bank and Edward and Charles Beven, 


cattle-men; Among those who will leaye 

| in three days are Ceptain W. R. Farns- 
| worth, A. J. Myers, Police Officer Dow, 
Dr. R. G, Hulbert, Dr. E. J. Fratt, Fred 
Samborn, C. E. Streble and others. Al] 
are either men of means or are well 
staked by local backers. 


MANY OBSTACLES. 


Consequently Some Who Start for 


the Klondyke Will Suffer Great 
Hardships. 

PORT TOWNSEND, Wasu., July 24,— 
Among the passengers who departed on 
‘the Queen yesterday were several resi- 
dents of this city. In many instances the 
gold-seekers have sold the last of their 
possessions for fare and a grub stake, and 
instead of a merry crowd, the Queen’s list. 
was made up of a lotof gloomy, de:er- 
mined men, who have thoroughly studied 
the hardships and dangers of the Klon- 
dyke trip and what ill luck means to] 
them. ‘ 

Residents here, who have made the trip, 
say this unprecedented rush will result in 
a blockade at Dyea, which cannot. possi- 
bly beraised until spring. The Indians 
there, utilized as pack animals, are tradi-| 
tionally lazy, and cannot, after accumn-| 
latingjenough money for a debauch, be 


wheedled or forced into working longer. 
Neighboring Indians cannot be pressed 
into bh as the Chilcats, whose home 
is near \there, positively refuse to allow | 
other tribestodo the work, =. 
An 1839, when the first prospectors went 
over the pass to Lake Linderman, an 
tempt was uade to use Sitka Indians 
the packing, A tribal war was nea 
cipitated, 9 Sitka chief and» fou: 
bucks being assassinated | 
men comprising the party 


7) 


9 start north 
erett wiil ac- | 
probably re- | 


i 
| 
! 


g rovisions for. 
most favorable circum 


in the he | 
by the Privy 


© prospect of much suffering | 
even before the fortune. | 


> sare well started on their journey. 
appreciation cf this fact is deterring 
the’start of many who were ail ready tor 
the journey: 
tt Another setback resulted to-day from 
the announcement that the Canadian. 
Government has sent officials to the north 
for the purpose of collecting duties on all 
goods taken into the Klondyke. Aga bia 
‘sult of this announcement many poorly. 
provided prospectors haye abandoned all 
hope of going in, but are disposing of 
their outfits at a profit to others better 
supplied with funds. 
———_o—_____- 
FORM A COMPANY, 


) 
Thirty Stockton Men Organize to. 
» Secure a Slice of the K.on- 
dyke Fields. 
STOCKTON, Cau, July 24.—"There will | 
bea stock company formed in this city — 
toexvloit the goldfields of Alaska. The. 
‘project is now quite well under way. 
There have been several conferences and | 
the organization will take place before 
long.”’ | 
The foregoing was given out to-day by 
a well-known professional man, who is | 
one of the prime movers in the scheme. } 
He did not want his name divulged, and | 
mentioned some of the persons who were | 
interested in it. Soon after the fabulous 
tales of wealth reached here, with the 
gold to back them up, there was a good 
| deal of tals. It was not confined alone to | 
men of little means nor to any one yoca- 
tion, Men of all callings, from the pick 
and shovel wielder to the professional 
man, talked of the wonderful finds and of 
some way to get at them. The outcome: 
of this has been the proposed formation 
of a stock company here to bring some of | 
the wealth to this city. 

The plan of proceeding is to get thirty 
men together. Each one will put up $200, — 
making $6000 in all, The stockholders will | 
not go to the Klondyke region, but will | 
send other responsible men there. There 
will be a couple of practical miners, and 
the rest will, be men who havea good 
Knowledge of affairs in general, This 
party will be fitted out with clothing here 
and enough money given tothe head ol 
the expedition to buy the other neces. aries | 
in Alaska. 

C, A. Slack, E. M. Stehley, James G. 
MurreH, Henry F. Brink and Abe. Gru- 
nauerof Tracy yesterday formed a co- 
partnership tosend Grunauer to the Klon- } 

dyke god region. They will raise $1000 ]) 
for the purpose, and what he makes is to 
be divided with his partners. A berth on 
the steamer Excelsior has been secured 
for him. 


—_—_—__@———_—_—- 
A Party of Two Hundred. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, July 24.—A 
‘party of 200-for the Kiondyke is forming 
here, Bach applicant is assessed $500 to 
‘cover transportation and two years’ sup- 
ply of provisions, A large number of 
employes of street railways have joined 
the band. As all the regular steamers 
‘have been completely sold up to the end 
of the season the plan for the 200 is to 
charter asteamer at Seattle to transport 
them and their provisions to Juneau, 
ey will then be taken through Chilooot 
he head of navigation on the other 
, of the mountains, where they will be 
; to raft themselves to the mines, 
ther party is planning to go to San 
ncisco and charter a steamer f 
Michaels. 


_ 2. 


Ay legibly marked the name of the miner and the date upon which 


A perusal of the laws shows that no restrictions are 
put upon American citizens, but that they may take up 
claims and operate them with the same freedom that is 
enjoyed by subjects of the Queen. There are certain 
forms that must be observed before ownership in claims 
may be established,and the Gold Commissioner is in- 
vested with extraordinary powers. Prospective gold- 
hunters would do well to peruse carefully the laws and 
file this page of ‘‘ The Examiner” away for future refer- 
ence. This ts the first time the laws have ever been issued 
printed form. 
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PRIVY COUNCIL, 
CANADA. 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA, 
FRIDAY, THE 21ST DAY OF MAY, 1897. 

Present—His Excellency, the Governor-General in Council: 

Whereas, it is found necessary and expedient that certain 
amendments and additions should be made to the regulations 
governing ‘‘placer mining” established by order of Council of 
the 9th November, 1889; 

Therefore, his Excellency in virtue of the provisions of ‘‘the 
Dominion Lands Act’’ Chapter 54 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, and by and with the advice of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada, is pleased to order that the following regulations 
shall be, and the same are hereby, substituted for the govern- |. 
ance of placer mining along the Yukon river and its tributaries 
in the Northwest Territories in the room, place and stead of 
those regulations established by order in Council of the 9th No- 
yember, 1889. (Signed) JOHN J. M’GER, 

Clerk of the Privy Council. 

To the Honorable, the Minister of the Interior. 


Regulaions Governing Placer Mining Along the Yukon 
River and Its Tributaries in the North- 
west Territories. 


INTERPRETATION. 

“Bar diggings’’ shall mean any part of a river over which 
the water extends when the water is in its flooded state, and 
which is not covered at low water. 

“Mines on benches’’ shall be known as bench diggings, and 
shall for the purpose of defining the size of such claims be ex- 
cepted from dry diggings. 3 

“Dry diggings’ shall mean any mine over which a river never 
extends. 

‘Miner’? shall mean a male or female over the age of eighteen, 
but not under that age. 1 

“Claims’’ shall mean the personal right of property in a 
placer mine or diggings during the time for which the grant of 
such mine or diggings is made. 

“Legal post’ shall mean a stake standing not less than four 
feet above the ground and squared on four sides for at least one | 
foot from the top. Both sides so squared shall measure at 
least four inches across the face. It shall also mean any stump 
or tree cut off and squared or faced to the above height and size. 

“Close season’’ shall mean the period of the year during which 
placer mining is generally suspended. The period to be fixed 


| by the Gold Commissioner in whose district the claim is sit- 


‘| uated. 
“Locality” shall mean the territory along a river (tributary of 


| 
the Yukon) and its afiluents. 
“Mineral” shall include all minerals whatsoever other than 


coal. 


NATURE AND SIZE OF CLAIMS. 
1. Bar Diggings: A strip of land 100 feet wide at high water 
mark and thence extending along the river to its lowest water 


level. 
2. The sides of aclaim for bar digging shall be twa parallel 


lines run as mearly as possible at right angles to the stream, 
and shall be marked by four legal posts, one at each end of the | 
claim at or about high water mark, also one at each end of the, 
claim at or about the edge of the water. One of the posts at high 
water mark shall belegibly marked with the name of the miner 
and the date upon which the claim is staked. 

3. Dry diggings shall be 100 feet square, and shall have placed 
at each of its four corners a legal-post upon one of which shall be 


im was staked. 


aims they sha 
ies on the surfac 


shall have previously been worked at a different level. 

The forms of application for a grant for placer mininga 

e grant of the same shall be those contained in forms “H” an 

in the schedule hereto. 

ra A claim shall be recorded with the Gold Commissioner i 
hose district it is situated within three days after the locatic 

lereof if it is located within ten miles of the Commissioner 

One extra dayshall be allowed for making such recor 


0. In the event of the absence of the Gold Commissioner fror 
is office, entry fora claim may be granted by any person whom h 
appoint to perform his duties in his absence. 

1. Entry shall not be granted for a claim which has not bee 
ed by the applicant in person in the manner specified in thes, 
lations. An affidavit that the claim was staked out by the ap 
I icant shall be embodied in form ‘‘H”’ of the schedule hereto, 

2. An entry fee of $15 shall be charged the first year and an 
nnual fee of $100 for each of the following years. This provisio 

all apply to the locations for which entries have already bee 


hee After the recording of a claim removal of any post by the 
der thereof, or any person acting in his behalf, for the purpose 
hanging the boundaries of his claim, shall act as a forfeiture 
of the claim. 
_ 14. The entry of every holder for a grant for placer mining 
lust be renewed end his receipt relinquished and replaced every 
year, the entry fee being paid each year. 
15. No roiner shall receive a grant for more than one mining 
im 7 same locality; but the same miner may hold any | 
ni claims by purchase, and any number of miners may | 
ork th ir claims in common upon such terms as they 
_ 18e, previded such agreement be registered with the 
_ ..lissioner and a fee of $5 paid for each registration. 


/‘.y miner or miners may sell, mortgage or dispose of his | 
r claims, provided such disposal be registered with and a 
$2 paid to the Gold Commissioner, who shall thereupon give | 
signee a certificate in form ‘‘J’’ in the schedule hereto. 
Every m‘uer shall during the continuance of his grant! 
av the exchus.ve right of entry upon his own claim for the miner- 
orking thereof, and the construction of a residence thereon, 
hall be entii'ed exclusively to all the proceeds realized there- 
m; but he sha.! have no surface rights therein, and the Gold 


{ 


j 


ing of their cla 


or. ‘Ss, upon such yerms as may to him seem | 
sasonable. He ma 


wiso grant permits to miners to cut timber | 
ise, upon payment of the dues prescribed | 
the regulations il. h-+* behalf. | 
18. Every miner 1: be entitled to the use of so much of the 
water na‘arally flow ng -hrough or past his claim, and not) 
already lawfully app} ~priated, as shall in the opinion of the 
sold Commissioner ' necessary for the due working thereof, 
nd shall be entit!: ) drain his own claim free of charge. | 
19. A claim sha. deemed to be abandoned and open to. 
he occupation and eniry by any person when the same shall | 
lve remained ny ed on working days by the grantee thereof 
by some pe: on 0: his behalf for the space of seventy-two 
rs, unless sickness or other reasonable cause may be shown 
the satisfactioi of the Gold Commissioner, or unless the] 
grantee is abse.. on } ave given by the Commissioner, and the 
ld Comriissioner u,  . obtaining evidence satisfactory to him- 
that ti's provision is not being complied wit) may cancel 
entry ~‘ven for a claim. 
20. If t? 4and on which a claim has been located is not 
orope y of t’e crown it will be necessary for the person 
pplics for entry to furnish proof that he has acquired from 
owner of the land the surface right before entry can be 
d. 
1. If the occupi of the lands has not received. a patent 
herefor the purchas money of the surface rights must be 
i to the crown, and a patent of the surface rights will issue 
party who acquired the mining rights. The money so col- 
d will either be refunded to the occupier of the land when he 
ititled to a patent therefor, or will be credited to him on 
unt of payment for land. 
“When the party obtaining the mining rights cannot make 


mn, 
: , Shall fc for the district in which the lands in ques li 
purpose be deemed a new mine, although the same localit satisfied by affidavit that such notice has com 


| such owner, agent or occupant, or that such owner, agent or occu- 
pant wilfully evades the service of such notice, or cannot be found, 
and that reasonable efforts have been made to effect such service, | 
and that the notice was left at the last place of abode of such 
owner, agent or occupant, appoint an arbitrator on his behalf. 


forthwith proceed to estimate the reasonable damages which the 


m 


third arbitrator, and when the two arbitrators cannot agree upon 
' the lands in question lie shall select such third arbitrator, 


shall be final, and shall be filed with the Go ‘Commissioner for 


| grants to the said (A. B.) for the term of one year from the date 


‘in detail the claim). 
Granted for the miner-like working thereof and the construc- . 


‘ceeds derived therefronr. That the said (A. B.) shall be entitled 


the knowledge of 


23. (a) All arbitrators appointed under the authority of these 
regulations shall be sworn before a Justice of the Peace to the 
impartial discharge of the duties assigned to them, and they shall 


owner or occupant of such lands according to their several inter- 
estS therein shall sustain by reason of such prospecting and min- 
ing operations. 

(b). In estimating such damages the arbitrators shall deter- 
ine the value of the land irrespectively of any enhancement 
thereof from the existence of mineral therein. 

(c). In fat such arbitrators cannot agree they may select a 


a third arbitrator the Gold Commissioner for the district in which 


(d). The awardofany two such arbitrato’s made in writing 


the district in which the lands lie, 

If any cases arise for which no provision made in these reg- 
ulations the provisions of the regulations g: verning the disposal | 
of mineral lands other than coal lands approved by his Excellency 
the Governor in Council on, the 9th of November, 1889, shall apply. 


Form “J’’ 
Mining Claim. 


No. ay 
Department of the Interior. : 
aN Agency————— 18—_.. 
This is to certify that (B. C.) has (or have) filed an assign- 
ment in due form dated ——- 18— and accompanied by a regis- 


tration fee of two dollars, of the grant to (A. B.) of 
of the right to mine in (Insert description of claim.) for 
one year from —— 18—. 

This certificate entitles the said (B. C.) to all rights and privi- 
leges of the said (A. B.) in respect of the claim assigned, that 
is to say, the exclusive right of entry upon the said claim for the 
minerlike working thereof and the construction of a residence 
thereon, and the exclusive right to all proceeds therefrom for 
the remaining portion of the year for which the said claim was 
granted to the said (A. B.), that is to say, until the —— 18—. 


The said (B. C.) shall be entitled to the use of so much of|— 


the water naturally fiowing through or past his (or their) claim, 
and not already lawfully appropriated, as shall be necessary for 


the due working thereof and to drain the claim free of charge.!| . 


This grant does not convey to the said (B. C.) any surface 
rights in said claim or any rights of ownership in the soil cover- 
ed by the said claim, and the said grant shall lapse and be for- 
feited unless the claim is continually and in good faith worked. 
by the said (B. C.) or his (or their) associates. a 

The rights hereby granted are those laid down in the Domin- 
ion Mining Regulations, and are subject to all provisions of the 
said regulations, whether the same are expressed herein or not.” 


Woorim “3? p.ccccc cc oenre vee ee Grant for Placer Ciaim 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

Ageney 20.0 35) Ua eee 
In consideration of the payment of the fee prescribed by 


clause. 


ries by (A. B.) accompanying his (or their), application No, .... 
dated 18.., fora mining claimin (hereinsert 
description of locality), the Minister of the Interior hereby 


hereof the exclusive right of entry upon the claim (here describe 


—Certificate of the Assignment of a Placer) 


o 


12 of the Mining Regulations of the Yukon river and its tributa- 


tion of a residence thereon, and the exclusive right to all the pro- 


to the use of so much water naturally flowing through or past his 
‘(or their) claim and not already lawfully appropriated as shall be 


lnecessary for the due working thereof, amd to drain his (or their) 
ight 


claim, free of charge. 
This grant does not convey to the said (A. B.) any surface r 
in the said claim or any right of ownership in the soil covered b 
the said claim, and the said grant shall lapse and be forfeited 
unless the claim is continuously and in good faith worked by the 
said (A. B.) or his (ortheir) associates. f | 
The rights hereby granted are those laid down in th 
said mining regulations and no more, and are subje 
provisions of the said regulations, whether the sa 


owner thereof for the acquisition of the 


he occupier to appoint an arbitrator to’ 
or named by him in order to award 
h the owner or oce | 


e lawful for him to give notice to the 


|pressed herein or not. 
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Prosperity Reigns | 


’ j has would be difficult to im 


narrows until it seems to be a mere lake, 


| the eastern line of the hills, 


Jur QUIN Minver | 


ay he will 90 fre 


ment, 


in Southern’ Alaska. 


sti 

An ‘“Bxaminer” correspona nt, writing 
from Juneau, says: ; 
A. more picturesque situation than Juneau, ;; 
ine. It lies aii; tz 
a turn in the Gastinean chajnel, which her 


£. 


about five miles long byj| three-quarters | , : 
broad, surrounded by stetp, snow-tipped }; 54: 
hills running up 1,500 or 2,0)0 feet. Tucked 
away at the foot of a canypn which breaks | 
uneau manages |,; +5 
to keep a footing on about half a square ' 
mile of tolerably level groind. To expand |}, bows 
north, east or south she must take an ele- 
yator and climb the mountains; on the west 
she already wets her feet inthe clear waters -~ 
of the channel. } 


ut 
4 


Two thousand miners have gone to the 

Yukon there this spring and more are going fs 
Money is plentiful in Juneau. Order is 
well observed and municipal government 
does not exist. True, gamlling is frequent 
and open, but it is not unlayful, for there is 
no law against it in Junbau. Owing to]. 
shameful neglect by the HKederal Govern- 
the people are unatle to organize 
themselves into a municipality or to do 
aught for their hetterment.| The majesty 
of the United States is reprdsented by one 
Federal Commissioner, one}Deputy Mar- 
shal and a broken-down tug, 160 miles off, 
at Sitka. Should there ever be a serious 
outbreak of the small disorderly element in 
Juneau it can be suppressed only by lynch 
law and a Vigilance Committee. The Fed- 
eral Government will do nothing to amelio- || 
rate this stae of things. and even debauches 
public sentiment by licensing the prohib- 
ited liquor i Thisey sold openly, but 
nd no one. 
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Ye , Gi! aay ela to bi 
on, That gold is there and in paying] | 
qifantities is pretty well established. The| 
problems for the gold-seeker are: What 
will it cost me to get at it? and How dof 
‘get there? Upon these points I shall en- 
deavor to furnish some reliable information 
for would-be prospectors. | 
In the first piace, no man should venture’ 
‘into the Yukon who has not an iron consti--| 
tution and who has not the will power to 
endure infinite present discomfort and 
hardship for the sake of possible future 
gain. Lacking either this physical or this 
moral quality, he is pretty sure to go down 
in the struggle; he will never see home and 
friends again, but will remain wrapped in 
the white shroud of the silent north. Nor 
will physical strength and moral power 
combined be enough for him; a man may 
start for the Yukon with both of these anc) 
}get no further than the dock at Juneau, | 
He must have money for an outfit, and the 
‘more money he can put into this outfit, the 
better his chance of success when he 
‘reaches the gold fields. I have heard vari- 
ous estimates of the amount meeded for a 
season’s outfit. Some putit as low as $300, 
others as high as $1,000. Judging by trans- 
portation charges and prices of merchandise 
at Juneau, 1 believe the latter figure to be 
a truer estimate than the former. 
| The journey from Juneau to the gold 
fields takes from six to ten weeks; the jour- 
ney is best begun im February or March. 
True, the cold is frightful then, but the THIS! ewan 
snow begins to melt from the mountains in bs : ra 
April, and with that gone and sledding im- © 
possible, the difficulties of transporting am re 
outfit are infinitely increased. ' 
The man with money can hire Indians t 
pack his outfit, and so greatly lighten tho; .. * 
burden of the journey; the man who packs,” 
everything himself may easily exhaust his‘ 
strength before he reaches his journey’s - 
jen. x Site Me 
A rush to the gold fields; partial ,~~ 
relief from the congested indus- ~ 
trial conditions; new activity in Pa- 
/cifie Coast commerce; the bringing 
of millions of dollars into circula- 
)tion; a general development of the 
“Sreat Alaskan territory. | 
. These are the chief results expect- | 
ed) from the placer discoveries on the 
{ixtondyke, The first two results seem 
‘close to realization. The commer- 
‘cial influence is somewhat felt al-| > 
ready, The bringing of the gold is 
in active progress, and California, 
\thus far, is receiving the chief bene-| 
fit. Alaska’s development wili fe- | 
pend largely on the extent and value’ 
\Of the gold fields, but the waried) 
f. Ratural yealth of the country will 
not be overlooked by the army of 
American prospectors. 

The territory tor which the Untied 
States paid $7,200,000 has been g-n-. 
erally regarded as bleak and unpro- 
ductive. It is bleak in many sections. 
it has been so unproductive of a 
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UT 


UR MINUTES. \ 4 


on - folie ate 2 wet 


LY 


te save the few thousand natites 
from starvation. 

Esquimaux and Indiams have rot 
developed the vast region; they } 
never found it rich, Civilization bas 
HOw an opportunity to use its trans- | 
forming influence and bring out the 
Possibilities of the country. Adapt- 
ability of methods to conditions may 
Fesult in a better native food supply, 
but at any rate American commerce 
{will provide for any population that | 
has plenty of gold to give in ex- arse 
change, |! 


The days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of ———. 
"Ninety-seven, if you please. A new min- |* 
ing boom, a rush that may be like that of |— 
California’s early history. And then? 
New millionaires? 
Gold unlimited? 
Wonderful towns on the Klondyke? 
_ New life to Pacific commerce? 
A glorious Alaskan State? 
Or are these things to be but dreams, 
and these the realizations: 
Starving prospectors? 
j Galdektitetcety 2) ei cao" § 


_ Deserted campS8t a0) 


My 


day. 


is useléss to wear leather or gum boots, Good moe: 


are absolutely necessary. 
The colder it is the better the traveling. When it is 
very cold there is no wind, and the wind is hard to bear. 
Indian guides are necessary, to go ahem! of the dogs 
and prepare the camp for night. 
In the summer the sun rises early and sets late, and 
there are only a few hours when it is not shining directly 


~on Alaska. 


In the winter the sun shines for a short time only each 


It is 2,500 miles from San Francisco to St. Michaels. 

It is 1,895 miles from St. Michaels to Dawson City. 

In summer the weather is warm and tent life is com- 
fortable. 

The winter lasts nine months. 

There are two routes by which to reach Dawson City. 
One by St. Michaels island and the other via Juneau. 

By steanier it costs $150 to go from here to Dawson City. 

Dogs are worth their weight in gold. A . good long: 
haired dog sells from $150 to $200, 

Skates might be used to good advantage at times. 

The Yukon river is closed by ice from N ovember to the 
latter, part of May. 

On the Klondyke the thermometer goes as ie as 60 de- 
grees below zero. 

‘There is a great variety of berries’ to be found all 
through the country in summer. 

Game is very scarce. 

Vegetables of the hardier sort can be raised. 

Stock can be kept by using care in providing abund- 
antly with feed by ensilage or curing natural-grass hay and 
by housing them in the winter. 

In summer abundance of fine grass can be found near 
the rivers, 

In appearance the natives are like the North American 
Indians, only more ing and active, with very small feet and 
hands. 

They live in tcmaneere camps both winter and summer, 
either in the mountains or 9n the river, according to the 
habits of the game they are hunting. 

Gold was first discovered in the vicinity of Sitka by 
ty tank Mahoney, Edward Doyle and William Dunlay in 1873. 

' Of the seven tr ading stations in the Yukon district five 
are located upon the river bank. 

The first American traders .to engage in the Yukon 
trade were members of the Western Union Telegraph expe- 
dition. 

With the first breath of spring the up-river people pre- 
pare for their annual meeting with their friends from the 


outside world. 
Supplies are purchased ¢ chiefly i in California, and carried 


| from here to St. Michaels. 
| The Yukon is navigable for a 250-ton steamer for a dis- 


\tance of 1,600 miles. 


l an Francisco with a twofold 
bject in view. The first was to explore 
‘the then comparatively unknown interior 
lof the vast country so recently acquired 
from Russia by Uncle Sam, not thirsting 
‘after knowledge scientific of the region 
lying north ef Mount St. Eliaa, but for the 
‘pelts of the iui-bearing animals roaming 
through that vast stretch of country. 
‘Four years previous the Western Union 
‘Telegraph Company had sentan expedi- 
tion to what was then Russian America to 
survey a route for a telegraph line, which, 
‘having for its initial point New Weat- 
‘minster, B. C., stretched up through 
British America,..thence through Rus- 
|sian America, by cable across Bering 
Straits to Kamchatka, from there to the 
mouth of the Amoor,River to connect 
with a line to be built by the Russian 
Government to that point. 

This : aving been abandoned in 1867 asa 
probable non-paying investment owing to 
success of the Atlantic cable, the original 
explorers returned to San Francisco in the 
fallof that year. Like others, his occupa- 
tion being gone, the writer’s thoughts 
were directed to the possibilities lying in 
the fur trade tor the accumulation of 


wealth, 
This led to a meeting with the late John 


Parrott and R. H. Waterman (familiarly 
known to early residents as Bully Water- 
man), who, quick to see the immense 
profits to be made, the necessary capital 
was at once subscribed, trading goods pur- 
' chased, a stern-wheel steamer to navigate 
the Yukon built, and, finding in the brig 
Commodore a vessel that could comfort- 
ably carry the hullof the steamer on deck, 
she was chartered and, in command of 
Captain Percival, sailed on the date above 
mentioned. 
,  QOur steamer was a stanch little vessel 
of 22 tons burden, christened the Yukon, 
and was expected to penetrate as far into 
the interior as the short season would 
allow by going up the river after which 
| she was named, distributing goods, estab- 
| lishing stations and bringing down the 
| furs tothe main station at St. Michaels, 
Norton Sound. 

Sailing day arrived at last, bringing 
with it an additional passenger in the per- 
son of Louis B. Parrott, a nephew of John 
Parrott, who joined us for the spice of 
adventure the expedition promised to af- 
ford. 

The second object was the determining 
| of the exect position of Fort Yukon, situ- 
“ ated some 1500 miles up that river, anda 

very valuable trading-post of the Hudson’ 
Bay Company and which I had strong. 
/reasons for believing was on United States 
territory. For that reason some time pre- 
t ne application mad been made to tee 
Hsearceeth ike Bras: Sry taba prover 
pany v us to détermine its 

site. 

A total eclipse of the sun, to occur on 
| August 10 (I think), being a most fayora 

'| ble opportunity to determine” at once and 
accurately whether tue Enelish would 
| have to vacate or nat, provided we arrived 
|| 1n time and the day should prove Clear, 
This resulted in the appointment of 
Captain Charles W. Raymond, Engineer 
vata U.S. A., in charge; John J. Major, 
ninbn een a a 
iness, the ines were cast off 
that were “bolding us to civilization, and. 


| in tow of a tuz we made our way out, 
|| through the Golden Gate. ¥ 
| An uneventful voyage brought. us six- 
teen days later alongside a wharf at 
Sitka. Here we found General Jeff CG. 
Davis in command’ of the United States 
forces, con- -isting of two companiés of ar- | 
tiliery, officered : by Lieut enant-Colonel 
r Wood and Lieuten- 
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“GAGE” WORDEN, THE BOY MINER OF THE KLONDYKE 


NTE 


Young Worden is one of the El Dorado creek mining firm of Stanley & Worden. He is 
“the youngest miner who ever staked a claim in the new Yukon mining territory. He 


used to work in a‘dairy for $3 a week. 
much more. 

Hlater che United States revenue cutter 

liidcotn ‘Captain White, arrived. We 
)Were mrost hospitably entertained by the 
‘garrison, Mrs. Dodge, wife of the major 
(who was absent in Washington, D. C.), 
Mr.ani Mrs. Henry Kinkead (afterward 
Governorof N-vada) and the ofticers of 
the cutters, 

j A ball was given at the clubhouse dur- 
ing our stay, at which the 400 of Sitka 
Were present in full force. It was with 
the most pleasant memories of Sitka and 
its inhabitants that ten days later we once 

; More set sail, Oonalaska being our next: 

port. A few days out from Sitka the 

barometer commenced falling, and we ex- 


we tumbled around quite lively, were 
obliged to come down to our lower sails, 
and took on board quite a considerable 
amount of water, as we were deeply laden. 
At the first appearence of foul weather 
Jim retired to his bunk. Not that he was 
afraid; oh, no; but he thouzht he might 
be in the way of the sailors. Still his 


thought and wasit getting worse led us 
to believe differently. The storm was 
short-lived, but at one time quite asea 


boarded us and perhaps a barrelfull or | 


‘two went splashing down into what we 
| had named the forward wardroom. 
A few days later we dropped anchor in 


the lovely harbor of Oovalaska, about 150: 


yards from a narrow spit of land on which 
was located an Aleutian village of about 400 


natives, Q uite a number of 1 Re were 
already here and a bustling *cenewas tran- 


a> ~— 3B -__ 2k 


Now 


s— 


he is worth thousands, with a prospect of 


Tue firm of Taylor “& Bendel wz 


ng of. going “to | 
lay aside their common 
thing, they must be) 
y “and strength to get to the 
mines before they start; and for another 


f 


thing, they must be sure of. having the food to keep life in 


them after they get there. Without these they will locate aj 


six-foot claim that will be of no benefit to themselves or their 
heirs. : 


It is especially necessary that the eager gold-hunter should 
| take care that he is not swindled or cast into danger of his life | 
lat the outset. The Klohdyke excitement has been seized upon | 
by schemers as an occasion for turning a dishonest penny, and 
/ dozens of plans are afoot for raising parties and carrying them 
to Alaska or the gold fields by other than the regular lines of 
transportation. Some of the offers are preposterous to those | 
| who understand the conditions of travel and the value of goods 
in the North. Nobody can furnish outfits and transportation 
|} at the rates quoted by some of the men who are planning to 
conduct expeditions. Some, according to the reported offers, | 
agree to land a man at Dyea and furnish him with an outfit for) 
less than the outfit can be purchased for in San Francisco. 
| Any one who is fooled by these schemers will lose his money j 
| and perhaps his life. If the swindlers mean to take his money 
| without transporting him to Alaska it is bad enough; but if} 
| they mean to dump him on the glacier with a sack of flour and 
a side of bacon to shift for himself they are merely plan- 
ning murder in a way to evade the criminal responsibility for 


the deed. A man landed destitute on that shore has small 
| chance of getting back. 


| “The Examiner’? has published several estimates of needed 
| supplies. These were furnished by men of experience, and 
though they differ somewhat according to the habits and 


requirements of the men who gave them, they give a good idea 
of what will be required. 


By these estimates it will be seen | 
that even the most frugal and hardy of prospectors cannot re- 
duce the cost of his necessary supplies much below three hun- | 

| dred dollars in San Francisco, and the average man is likely 

| to require more. 


With these figures in regard to outfits the men who are plan- 
ning a trip to the North can have some check on the offers of | 


those who are advertising to take them to Alaska and 


furnish them with supplies. When a fair cost for transporting 


men and goods is allowed the need for a good supply of money 


before starting is evident. Don’t set out for Klondyke unless |) 


you have seven hundred to a thousand dollars to get you there 
and see, you through the year that must elapse before you can 


| perienced quite a gale—not severe, but the | 
_ wind not being favorable to lay our course | 


| jessly showing the amount 
constant inquiries as to what the captain | 


putting up a cwelling and store for te 
agent. Hutchinson, Kohl & Co. 3 
(predecessors of the Alaska Commercial 
Company) employes were discharging 
cargo from their steamer Alexander, I 
had thought of establishing a post here, 
but finding the ground so thoroughly oc- 
cupied decided not to, but instead en- 
tered into partnership with Messrs. Taylor 
and Bendel through the head of the firm, 
thelate Mr. Taylor, who was 4 passenger 
on their schooner Page, with the under- 
standing that they would go no farther 
nerth, and I would take off their nands 
the goods they had purchased for trading 


Pv hile in Oonalaska we had a trial by 


j d by an offense committed by 
eas ati Tne offender, had been 
employing his leisure on shore one even- 
ing by playing poker with members ots 
opposition company. Coming on board 
he poastiully spoke ot the affair as beinga 
creditable one, pes ate my as ae 

iled f their ; . 
spoiled the enemy 0 Soest 
nings, some 36. _ : i a 

This was the first trial by jury ever he 
in Alaska, and naturally evolved itself 
into a farce for the amusement of the 
| crowd. The arrested prisoner was brought 
imto the jmpromptu courtroom and the 
attorneys for the iin a defense 
went to work in the usual way- 
showed that the prisoner Boe eines, 
and yet he had 
with money in 
fense the prison 
his winnings fo 


. For this of- 


ag 


get returns. 


The trial, 


im to escape. 


That is ‘‘The Examiner’s” advice, and it is good. 


ene SD 


The man who had a girl arrested at Portland and offered not | | 
to. prosecute provided she would marry bim was rightly served || 
in failing to win her. His plan would have been in contraven- || 
tion of the well-known prohibition of cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments. 


[tems 


It-is the romantic element that attracts 


ROMANCE the popular imagination to the Alaskan 
OF GOLD AND  placers.’ Come dgwn to the hard realities | 
THE REALTY of arithmetic and the scales, California | 


will turn out probably three times as| 

much gold this year as the whole of the frozen Northwest. But) 
‘there is the ‘‘poor man’s mine,” where he takes a fortune out | 
of every ‘box length’’; where the busy housewife, instead of) 
reddening her handsome face over @ hot, prosaic stove, picks 
nuggets out of a pan and stores them in an old oyster can, or 
the syrup jug, or whatnot, in default of ‘‘coffers’’ in which, as} 
the story runs, gold is usually put up for winter use. | 
That is the romance, and it is pleasant to dream over; but || 
inj:the mean time California goes on cutting bread and butter. 
The other day a persevering old et who has bet his money 
‘and his time and his labor for a lifetime on the mother lode 
took forty thousand dollars out of one pocket in the Sierra. It 
nidy be that these pockets are not as plenty as once they 
were, but. the gravel mines and the quartz mines go on pound- 
ing and washing day after day the year around, and that 
counts. There is Randsburg, which is. as ugly a place in its 
dry way as Klondyke in the muck; and this unromantic Rands- | 
burg keeps on digging. The oth he Kenyon mine at} 
“ It is not as}j- 

the Yukon, a 
se wind inste 
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be more the gainer tha: - Californ’ 


f 1 ttle benefit to the world at large. 


goods. That is to say, the benefit is purely local. The gold- 
_ finders create a new effective demand which is mostly supplied 
© by: producers in their immediate neighborhood. In that \view 
 Galifornia will be very largely the gainer by the large antici- 
| pated yield of the Alaskan placers, coupled with the steady in- 
. crease of the home production, which is expected to come some- 
') Where near twenty million dollars this year. 
\t So far as humanity is concerned, the benefits arising from 
gold discoveries are indirect. They add nothing whatever in 
ls themselves to human comfort or happiness. The real gain 
\s to the world by the placers of California lies in the development 
“of the agricultural, horticultural and industrial resources of 
i this magnificent region, which otherwise might have lain dor- 

mant for another half-century. We cannot look for any such 
gain to the world by turning attention to the bleak, pphospirapie 
i It is true there are great industrial possibil- 


‘shores of Alaska. 
‘tes in the Agherles and the coal mines, and these no doubt will 
‘feel the stimulus; but the country as a whole will never make 
good residence property. The Californians who ‘go there will 
‘all come back to us to spend their money when they have made 
‘their everlasting fortunes. If unhappily they should come back 


An increase in the production of gold 


It simply. gives to} 
viduals the power to command a larger share of the world’s} 


_ This amount of treig: 
than doubled when the 
and Mexico, now en route, arriv 
condition of affairs practically p 
the possibility of hundreds of 
Seekers reaching the mining region: 
| year. , ee 
Frank F, Myers, a Juneau ne 
man, will leave. here in twoo w 
Dawson City. He will go by t I 
followed by Lieut. Schwatka, who 
2 ducted an exploring party into the Y¥ 
Valley in 1889. This route starts f 
Takou Inlet, thirty miles south of Ju 
THEIR UPPLI 18 ANNOT BE MOVED from Takou to Lake Testin, a distance 
130 miles over level prairies, and the cou 
Ue try from Lake Testin is an) open 
: through to Yukon River by way of 
Hootinghua River, bs! 
With the. aid of pack horses the 
route is by far the more preferab! 
is probable that a stage line will be o 
erated over this route. Parties who have 
been over both routes Say that the wa 
of 130 miles over the level cou 


: Klondyke This Year. 
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More Goods Piled Up at the Head of the 

| Inlet Than Can Be Handled in Highteen 

Months—Railway to the New Eldoradoa 

Possibility in the Near Future—Dissatis- 

faction Expressed Because Dyea Has 
Been Made a Subport of Commerce, 


ae 
; 


more. easily accomplished than. 
the fifteen miles over the Chilkat 
John G, Brady has “taken® his 0 
office and is now Alaska’s Governo 
Pioneers Want a Railroad, 


Pioneers of the Yukon country FRE 


Port Townsend, Wash., July 26.—The 
steamer City of Topeka arrived to-day 
from Alaska. She brings news that the 
Klondyke fever is on the increase at | 
Juneau, nearly every able-bodied man 
there either having gone or prepared to 
go to the rich fields. Authentic reports 
direct from Dyéa are that there is now as 


ernment to build a railway into that dis 
trict. An appropriation of 35,000 has b 
passed by the Canadian Parliament 


broke even that is more easily forgiven 


THEA ASSESSMENTS 


Tremendous Decrease This 


. 
4 


ii B= 
DAMAGED GY WATER, 


Nearly $100,000 Loss by the 


much freight piled up at the head of the 
inlet as the Indians can pack over the 
divide in the next e 


| | 


| 


1- | 


_ Year in Their Assessable | Fire on the Falls of 

| _ Properties. ieee she ’ Dee. 

| : : ik | 

Millions of Dollars Have Been Trans-| Taken to Lombard-Street Wharf, 
ferred Into United States Where She Will Finish 

| Bonds. + ‘ie Discharging. 

“|UPERVISORS AS —«-EQUALIZERS, | PERILOUSLY CLOSE TO THE SHORE 


Hellman Will Make the Nevada Bank a 
National Institution—Magic in ‘the 


Clearing-House. 


The Board of Supervisors met yesterday 
s a Board of Equalization to decide if the 
ssessment of local banks, as made by Mr. 
febe, should not be raised. Representa- 
ives of every commercial bank in the city 
ere present to answer queries. The an- 
ers given by each were practically the 
me. It was-a story of hard times, dull 
siness and a. transfer of assessable prop- 
ty into non-assessable securities. ‘ 
Preliminary to the.investigation the as- 
ssment committee of the Board of Su- 
ryisors had been delegated to secure 
re complete information in reference to 

e banks than had been furnished by the 
‘ \sessor or the Bank Commissioners. AS 
) inquiry progressed yesterday it became 
ident that the assessment committee was 
t in possession of amy information beyond 
\t supplied by the Bank Commissioners 
the Assessor. This fact was emphasized 


orts already 
yond | 


aise the assessments. After 
‘the Board took the entire 
‘ement and ordered its 
seek further in- 


Supervisor Smith, who insisted that the] 
d had no legal right to go beyond tha} to 
rendered. Since it could noi} rema 
» reports, he argued that it}? 


morning. |. 


The British Ship Muskoka Becalmed Ten 
Miles North of Point Reyes—Com- 
liebank Goes to Sea, 


ALONG THE WATER FRONT, July 24. 
—That portion of the cargo of the British 
ship Falls of Dee that escaped the fire in 

jher*hold last night is saturated with water. 


The underwriters estimate that the loss will 


reach $100,000. This does not include the 


damage to the ship, which will be consid. | 


erable, but cannot be fully ascertained un- 
til her hold is pumped out and the cargo dis- 
charged. Her mainmast has settled, show- 


ing that the heat played hayoe along the 
It will probably have ta | 


keel amidships. 
be taken and restepped. : 

It was 5 o’clock this morning before the 
fire was extinguished and the work of pump- 


ing out the hold begun. The vessel had 
been filled with water to her between decks 


to Lombard-street dock. There the 
iN 


der of the cargo will be discharged 
ryeyed, after which it will be gold 


he ship arrived three days ago from 
a and had discharged on three halt- 
so that nearly three-fourths of her | 
Oo was still on boa Hye af 


and was resting on the mud. Half burned | 
bales of jute bags, water soaked chests ot]! 


surveyors ordered to take the field thi 
year. 


There are two nr i 4 
this country might be reached by a rail- actcaub coulda ayaa 
way. One of these is from a point on the. 

Canadian Pacific; the other is from Dyea. 

Neither presents many difficulties. That 

from Dyea would be the shorter for the 

-reason that only some eighty miles of 

road would have to be built, the rest of 

the route to the mines being by means 

of the river. During the winter season 

this route would be closed as far as the 

river is concerned, This route would do 

away with the difficulties of the Chilkat 

Pass in the early days. 

The other route is about 500 miles long- 
er, but being entirely within the Do- 
minion of Canada, is likely to receive 
earnest consideration at the hands of the 
government, 

Weill Injure Pacific Coast Lines. | 

San Francisco, July 26.—The Pacific 
coast steamship people are much exercised 
over the action of the Treasury Depart- |: 
ment in making Dyea a subport of entry, 
Which they claim was done at the requést 
of the Canadian Pacific Navigation, Com- 
pany, through the Dominion government, 
| Phe Canadian Pacific Company operates a 

line of steamers’ between Victoria and 

Juneau, and asked to have United States 
| eustoms officers placed on board their 


| boats, which they wanted to run through 


| and Mexico, which’ have 


to Dyea direct. ' 

These officers were to collect duties, and 
thus obviate necessity of landing cargoes 
at Juneau. The Treasury Department 
went even further and made Dyea a sub- 
port of entry. The local steamship ¢om- 
panies say this will turn gold hunters | 
from the East to the Canadian route to. 
the injury of the local line. 

More Gold-seekers Depart. 

Port Townsend, Wash., July 26.—The 
steamer Mexico left to-day with 400 pas- | 
sengers, all except fifty being bound for | 
the gold fields. All went well provisioned 
and equipped. Many have supplies for a 
three years’ stay. The party was made 
up, of men representing all callings and 
professions, including many time scarred | 
veterans, who joined the similar rush to 
the gold fields in California nearly half a | 
century ago. 

Horses Shipped to Dyea, 

Seattle, Wash., July 26.—The report 
sent out from Port Townsend that there | 
already was a blockade of freight at 
Dyea has not been verified here, nor can | 
it be confirmed. Only one steamer, the 
Alki, had landed freight and passengers 
at Dyea at the time the Topeka, which 
arrived this morning, left Juneau, There- 
fore, it is not possible that there can be 
avery great crush at Dyea, Reports 


received here indicate that prospectors 
are having no trouble. ~~, : } 
However, when the load 
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na en much: in the background | re: 
cently, are thinki 
dyke claims. A meeting of the members 


ments asks that three calls shall be 
made a day, instead of two, as at present. 
SIVA OTL TEED Sa 


ALL GONE GOLD CRAZY. 


'l one that will cost all of $500 


ng of listing some Klon- }) 


has been called for to-morrow afternoon | 
to act upon some proposed amendments 
to the constitution. One of the amend- 


Seattle Wildly Excited. by a Cargo of 
Yellow Stuff. 


Seattle, Wash., July 18.—Never in the | 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. I am | 
told, has this city been so wrought up or | 
in’ such a state of excitement as since. 
the arrival yesterday of the steamer 
Portland from St. Michael's, at the) 
mouth of the Yukon River, which brought 
hot only the glad tidings of the fabulous 
richness of the Klondyke placer find, 
but glittering and substantial proof of. 
the absolute verity of the many wonder- 
ful tales, told by the sixty-eight over-, 
joyed prospéctors who return to civiliz- 
ation; bringing with them a ton of solid! 
gold. ; . 

Mr. W. R. Goode, of Seattle, who went. 
to. Alaska last spring, relates marvelous | 
‘stories of the richness, of the now fa-| 


“mous Klondyke, and gives facts that it 
. would be hard: to 


‘lieve had they come | 
from a less trustwerilty source. 

“We have 3," Says Mr. -Gobde, 
“from: which $159,000 was taken out last 
winter, to 150. feet of their claim. You 
may doubt my story, but if I could show 
you the oil cans, bottles, pickle jars, and 
baking-powder cans I have seen filled to } 
overflowing with the precious yellow met- 
al, some of them so heavy you couldn't | 
lift them, you'd know I ain’t exaggerat- | 
ing. ry t 
“Last winter werk was more. plentiful 
than it is now, and. wages in the dig- 
gings were higher, iit to-day the boys 
don’t have any troxuvie in getting $10 a 
day, and as we have had three steamet's 
come in’ since spring, there’s grub in 
plenty, and it ain’t so hard as it has) 
been to buy enough to eat and something 
to wear.” | 

From all sides come new reports, and) 


one of the latest. is from Capt. Frank! 


Tuttle, of the revenue cutter Bear, who) 
adds his testimony to that of the long| 
list‘of narrators. Capt. Tuttle states that. 
the gold finds in the new placer mines | 


on the Yukon are simply wonderful, and | 
without doubt the richest in the world. 
He gives it as his opinion that every 
man who can “raise a stake’ will. be 
pulling out for the river. In the com- 
pany’s office he says he has seen the 
gold stacked up in bags, as if it were 
flour, to the amount of more than $2,000,- 
000, lying ‘there awaiting shipment. | 


The Captain frankly admits in a recent | 
letter to a friend im Seattle: ‘‘If I were || Huildings proffered for use as an assay 


only twenty years younger I should go 
to the mines and try my luck.” 
Ff Some Fortunate Tenderfeet. 
‘Among the most fortunate men, of 
Klondyke fame is Mr, Clarence Berry, 
who is stopping at the Butler Hotel, in 
Seattle, with his wife, and while once 
more enjoying the luxuries of civilization 
he talks most entertaingly of his recent | 
experiences in Alaska. | 
“With & miner it is just pure luck,” | 
said Mr. Berry, modestly, in answer to a 
question; “just luck and nothing else. 
Ten months ago I was @ poor man, but 
to-day I’m on my way to my old home in 
Fresno, Cal, with t snug little fortune 
of $130,000 in gold nhggets. Last winter 
in thirty box lengths, which is about 12 
by 15 feet, I got cut my pile. In one 
length I found $10,000, and another time 
the second largest nugget ever found i 
the Yukon was gotten out of my claij 
It weighed all of: thirteen ounces, 
was worth $231 even up. Sometim 
‘one of the drift claims I've know 
to take out a thousand dollars, 
gold was in pockets, and I don’t 
‘tell you such finds are exceeding 


and withor 
try is wild and the hardships 
a man who isn’t used to p 


ain’t of 
and staying powers, not to forget luck, 
he will have a chance to pick up a tidy. 
little sum that will make him comfortable 
for. life.7 7a - 

One of the heroines of the hour is Mrs. 
Berry, who, while luxuriating with her 
spouse at the Butler, enjoying all the 
comforts of that elegant hostelry, 1s 
smilingly indulgent to reporters of both 
sexes and frankly tells of her own ex- 
perience and of how she went each day 
to the dump and got dirt which she 
panned out herself at her “shanty,” 
proudly adding that she has $6,000 as the 
result of her frugality and thrift. Mrs. 
Berry is a hearty Westerner in manner, 
and her husband’s wealth has not spoiled 
the sturdy woman who deserves the for- 
tune she endured so much to aid her hus- 
band in accumulating in dreary Alaska, 
far from her home. 

Among those who are receiving con- 
gratulations are. Mr. and Mrs. Libby, of 
Seattle, who returned with the other 
fortunates. Mr. Libby has a rich claim 
and his wife is the proud possessor of 
$8,000, which she herself picked up at the 
dumps. Perhaps one of the most pecu- 
liar facts in connection with the Klon- 
dyke is that all of the luck seems to 
have been with the’ “chee chacoes,’’ as 
the tenderfoots and novices at mining 
are styled in the Alaskan vernacular. 
While the old -and experienced miners 
have a few thousand dollars to. their 
credit as a result of their arduous labors, 
not one of them has made a rich find. 


Seattle Wants an Assay Office. | 
While the bulk of the gold brought to” 
Seattle yesterday was reshippedéat once. 
to San Francisco and Helena, about) 
$30,000 in gold dust and nuggets was melt- | 
ed into bars and purchased by the local | 
banks. : 
All day an eager, éxcited crowd has | 


jostled each other to catch a glimpse of 
the gleaming metal on view in the win- | 


dow of the Hmpire Jewelry Company, on 
Second street, where the casting was 
being done, until at last it was removed 


to make the last one of the nine-inch | 
bars, three-eighths of an inch thick and | 


thrée inches wide, that were turned out 
by the jewelry firm, each eredited with 
being worth $1,700. 

No pen ean hope to describe the viru- 
lence of the gold fever that now rages in 
Seattle and vicinity. 
turned out en masse to seg the preelous 
metal escorted by armed gifgrds through 
the streets to be-reshipped. lready, the 
_best citizens are reckoning Woe impor- 
tance to Seattle of the Klondye bonan- 
| za, and the press is urgent in appdgling to 
the people to at once demand thatgn as- 

say office be immediately established ere. 
Corgressman Lewis has telegraphed tyat, 
a special agent will be sent here by tMe 
government to inspect the grounds and 


office by the city. 

Eve berth has been taken on the 
Portland for the return trip to St. Mi- 
chaels, and word is received that the 
Canadians are constructing a new route 
. by way of Fort Wrangle, for which place 
| the steamer is to be taken to the head 
'of navigation on the Sitkeen River, from 
which point the Canadian government 


has cut a trail to a point on the Yukon 


below the rapids. 
It is feared that many of those who are 


rash enough to flock to the new gold } 


fields will suffer untotd privations and 
hardships this coming winter, for the 
accommodations are limited, the eainp 
'merely a group of tents, and the cold 
weather begins in September and lasis 
until late in May. Those sailing in July 
will not reach the mouth of the Yukon 
| until September, and from. there 1) ey 
‘must take a 600-mile overland trip. The 
troubles of those now eagerly dreaming 


of the promised land of Eldora‘ilo will | 


begin long before they reach the now 


famous placer mines known as the Klon- 


dyke. 
SCIENCE LED THE WAY. 


Smithsonian Institute Agents First Inves- 
; tigated Alaska. 


“The wonderful gold discoveries which 


he may prospect f 
ling a paying ¢ 


have Ter 


when you can get them, which | 
. Butif a chap has grit, pluck, } 


ke whole city || 


ead an ex 
formed by | 
Company, | 
3 then in 


| States, |. Mae : 
Previous to this time Mr. Kennicott kad 
made journeys to the far north into the 
Yukon Valley, where he saw the yellow 
flood of the great river surging by the 
most remote outpost of civilization, and 
the first specimens of his labors in that 
inhospitable région can be seen to-day in 
the Smithsonian Museum in the form of 
ethnological wonders and collections gath- 
ered from that ‘virgin territory, of which 
so little was known prior to any effort | 
to buy it from the Emperor of Russia. 
At the close of the year 1866 Prof. Joseph 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, said in his report: ‘‘When the 
| question of the asquisition of Alaska. by 
| the United. States came under discussion 
| it was to the institution that reference 
| was chiefly made by the State Depart- 
| ment and the Senate for information in 
‘regard to the untry. Two of our <¢ol- } 
laborators, then on a visit to the insti- 
tution, Mr. Henry Bannister, who had | 
spent a year in Norton Sound, and Mr. } 
Bishoff, who had, passed the same length 
of time at Sitka, were called upon to} 
give evidence before the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations, and were in effect the 
‘only persons examined who were ac- 
quainted with the region from personal 
observations,” { , 7] 
For obtaining’ additional- information | 
relative to the new Territory of Alaska, | 
an expedition was sent out by the Treas-/ 
ury Department, in charge of Capt. How-| 
ard, of the Revenue Service, during the 
summer of 1867. It was accompanied by 
a,Coast Survey party, in charge of, Mr. 
George B. Davidson 

Mr. W, H, Dall succeeded Mr. Kenni- 
cott as chief of the natural history corps. 
of the Russian telegraph expedition, ‘and 
after the abandonment of that enter- 
prise, in consequence of the successful 
{laying of the Atlantic cable, continued 


where so much gold is now being found. — 

It can be justly said that the contribu- 
tions and efforis\of the Smithsonian In- 
| stitution and tha Chicago Academy of. 
| Science, with the, primary intention of | 
|‘the advancement )f science, first gave | 
|impetus to Mr. Seward’s policy of Alas- 
' Kan acquisition to this country. ©  ~ 

President Johnson transmitted his mes- 
sage on the deal to Gongress in 1867, and 
actual negotiations btgan for our aretic 
circle boundary for the sum of $7,200,000. 
, On the 9th of Octobet following the for- 
| mal transfer Brig. Gea. Lovell H. Rous- 
seau, of thé United States Army, having 
been appointed cq sioner for that 
purpose, took pggse of the country 
in the name of le ed States, 

In the summg?f of Hon. W. H. Sew- | 
ard, who hag neg ated for the Terri- 
tory, went yith patiy of scientists sent 
by the govyérnm the new lands to 
watch a tftal é of the sun, which 
occurred gtha ‘The great states- 
iterest in the won- 
far-off lind, not only for its 
yut from a scientific 
d there before he | 


£ 


Alger, at Solici- |. 
erests, it 


his explorations along the Yukon River, | 


j 
: 


as not yet been determined on, but it is 
expected to be at Circle City. An army 
officer now in the field and who has had 
experience in such matters has been in- 
vited to take charge of the company, and 
an answer is expected from his very soon. 
| The detail of the men who will go will be 
| made from one of the posts in the west, 
but just which one is not yet finally set- 
tled on. The Officials are,anxious to lo- 
eate the soldiers in the gold country as 
soon as possible, and if it can he ar- 
ranged they will be sent on the steamer 
Sailing early in August. 

The government has no troops in 
; that vast Territory, and in view of the 
heavy immigration now going on, and the 
possible dangers to life and property from 
lawless characters, the establishment of an 
Alaskan military post has been urged. ‘The 
commercial interests of the Territory are 
at the bottom of the movement,.and have 
requested that a. company of infantry and 
a Gatling gun brigade be located at a post 
to be christened ‘Fort Alger,’’ near the 
boundary line, about 250 miles west of 
Klondyke, and 2,200 miles above, the 
mouth of the Yukon River, x 
This body of troops is asked for to sup- 
| port the civil authorities in the adminis- 
tration of law and for the protection of 
vested rights. It was suggested that the 
troops be marched over the Dyea overland 
route to the post, which will be erected 
for the government use if desired, but this 
will be impossible in view of the fact 
that the British law, like our own, would 
not permit the passage of foreign troops 
over British territory without special per- 
mission. Therefore the troops will be 
earried up the Yukon in a steamer, if the 
‘government consents to establish the 
post. There is sonie doubt of the power 
‘of the President to establish a post as 
proposed without Congressional authoriza- 
tion, and that aspect of the question has 
been brought to the attention of the At- 
torney General for an opinion. \ 

Meanwhile. volunteers for service in 
Alaska are -already coming forward. 
Yesterday’ morning Secretary Alger re- 
ceived a. telegram from Capt. W. R. 
Abercombie, of the Second Infantry, dated 
Fort Harrison, Mont., tendering his serv- 
ice with sixty picked men of his 


a dé 


ots 


Te 


to report personally to Secret 


ak Mle aon “Ae! 


ji FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
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-@utleok Not Favorable for Easy Access to the 
Fields by the St. Michael Route—A Seattle 
Man Says the Stewart River Is Rich with 
Gold—Perils of the Overland Journey. 


+! San Francisco, July 24.—People who have 
the gold fever do not realize that ships and 
steamers, starting for St. Michael, except in few 
cases, cannot hope to get through to Klondike 
this year. It has already been reported that 
there is very little water in the Yukon, and it is 
doubtful whether theregular river steamers can 
get through before the winter freeze-up. Par- 
ties starting for the gold fields in steamers, on 
the decks of which are sections of river boats, 
_ cannot put their portable craft together in time, 
on reaching St. Michael, to float boats and 


= 2 I, a - “i = 
‘reach Dawson City before the season 
closés. Atno season can gasoline launches be’, 


part of the way up stream. 


jottom river steamer drawing from 


eet of water which can pass over 
pi 


is over a crowd of fortune 


nearly all the year. A 


red to leave for 
steamers, 


Juneau and | 


regi- 
ment for duty in Alaska, and eed 


tage on the river except for trans- | 


ctical vessel for river trade is | 


When the present rush for | 


m schooners and sailing vessels | 


some are from the 
st that came across 


cheap rates. A score 
en, mostly young and 


i 

SEATTLE, Wash., July 24.—In an interview by 
W. P. CG! Richardson, formerly principal of the 
public schools of Seattle, who spent several 
years on the Yukon, travelling over the route: 
in summer and winter, and who at present has 
‘the mail contract between Juneau and Circle 
_ City, the following additional facts are obtained. 
bout the country and its possibilities: 

“The Klondike is a stream several hundred — 
im es long, as nearly as can be estimated, and 
from 200 to 300 feet wide, exceedingly rapid 
a d difficult to navigate by-reason of 
8 itt. current and ‘overhanging trees or 


sweepers, as they are called in that country. 
Its waters were clear before the discovery of 
| gold, but they are now muddy from: the wash of - 
sluice boxes. Th¢ mines are not on the Klon- 


creeks. The Bonaiza ‘empties into the Klon- 
dike about a mil> from its mouth. Hunter: 
Creek is fourteen miles above, while Eldorado 
isa trancth of -Bomnza, branching off i een 
miles from'the mouh of the Klondike, aN 
| “The stories you lave heard of the wonderful 


| Setting into business on the Yukon or Klondike. 

| I think they are 100 per cent. better than in‘any 
other country, The field is wide opén ‘for busi- 

| Ness, and there is no end to money. Any new 
enterprise will succeed backed by energy.’! 


——___ 


CANADA AND THE KLONDIKE. 


The Dominion Government Exnects to Reap a 
‘Part of the Harvest. 


Orrawa, July 24.—The Dominion Govern- 
ment is receiving some share of the wealth of 
the Klondike district. It is expected that $100,- 
000 in excess of the cost of administration will 
be received this year, and with the rush that ig 
now beginning the revenue will be much 


| between here and the mining camp is by way of 
the United States, and transportation is in ves- 
sels owned by residents of the United States. 
Two years ago the Department of the Interior 
| despatched a force of twenty mounted police to 
‘Fort Cudahy, on the Canadian side of the 
? frontier, at the junction. of Forty Mile 


ph 


k On 
k and branches there will 
y be 200. or 300 claims. The Indians 


have reported another cree : F 
whiel they cuit k, much further up. 
les we fi 50 
Say in joke, ou_have to mix gravel 
with it to sluice it.’ From all this we fing I 
think, infer that we have here a district which 
he give 1,000 claims of 500 feet in length each, 
Now, 1,000 such claims will require at least 
aga meén to work them properly, and as wages 
or working in the mines are from $8 to $10 
per day, without board, we have every reason 
to assume that this part of our territory will, in 
a year or two, contain 10,000 souls at least.” 


! NEW novre 


TO THE KLONDIKE. 


The Easiest Way Is Said to Be by Fort Wrangell 
j and Teslin Lake. 
San FRANcIsco, 


e Yukon gold fields’ 
; nd cost of the jout- 
rho establishes pack trains over 
will make more money 

londike miners, The best 
to th Yukon region is said 
§ l. It starts at Fort 
‘ew difficulties. This, 
eck from Fort Wran- 


dike proper, but so Bonanza, Hunter and Bear | | 


| greater in the near future. "All communication |) 


Creek and the Yukon. The officer in com- | 


Too Much Gold Creek,’ on | 
lentiful that, as the miners | 


July 24.—Great interest is. 


| table land for about. oT 

f ; _ 18 ‘reached, and. it is plain sailing 
down | caspian River, a tributary of the 
Lewis Riyer, and down the Lewis it is clear go- 
j Dawson City. 2: SRE ay ik: 
_ The only dangerous part of this route is the 
| Five Fingers rapids, and these are ‘not bad if 
one hasa guide. John C, Calbreath, for many | 
years a resident on Telegraph Creek, has been | 
directed by the British Columbia Government 
open this new route, and $2,000 will be ex- | 
“pended upon it immediately, Steamboats can | 


| operate up Telegraph Creck. Hven now, itis said, 

| the trip to the gold fields can be made with less 

}danger and more quickly by this route than by ! 

‘any other. Itisopen usually until the middle 

‘of October, and sometimes as late as November. | 
: Batt 
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|PEEILS OF A KLONDIKE JOURNEY. 
pea * 


a Mirae 7775 i q we 
c, ¥F, Miller’s Account of His Journey Over-— 
land Shooting the Canyon. .. ee 


St. Louis, July 24.—Men who are thinking of 
| going to the Klondike gold camps, will find an’ 
| interesting accountof the hardships and ter- 
rible suffering that. must. be endured in 
a lettér written at Circle City by C. F. 
Miller to William Buermann of Windom, St. 
Louis county, Mo. Mr. Miller was a farmer at 
Rock Hill, St. Louis county, and sold his farm in 
1895 and went to Alaska in August of that year 
to seek a fortune in the gold fields. He says in 
his letter, speaking of the journey: i ae 
» “One goes from Juneau by steamer to Dyea, ' 
|| the head of navigation on the coast north of 
Juneau, and then begins the perilous journey | 
over the mountains. Hach man starts from 
| _Dyea with about eight hundred pounds of 
supplies, including provisions, and) also tools 
with which to build a boat. These supplies” 
|| must be hauled on.a_ hand sled in the snow] 
. the man himself if he has, no Eskimo dogs. It 
is a terrible load over the strangest country it has fe 


ever been my lot to travel. One m 
|i can haui on his sled only about 200. 
| pounds at aload. He takes tHat about four or 
|| five miles, unloads, and then returns for 200 
| pounds more, and soon until he has his outfit 
’ moved to the spot where he left his first load. 
| “This tedious method is pursued until one 
| reaches Chilkoot Pass, which is 8,500 feet above 
} the sea level, and through which the trail 
crosses the coast range of mountains. This 
mountain pass is covéred with glaciers and 
snow. Steps are cut in the ice up the sides 
lof this pass. Here the’ traveller to the 
|} gold region meets with difficulties that 
try his nerve and patience. One must pack on 
|| his back from fifty to one ‘hundred pounds of 
|} supplies at a time, which he carries to the sum-_ 
|} mit, and then returns for more, until his 800 
|| pounds of outfit is carried up the mountain, Ail 
this must be done in blinding’ snowstorms, as it 
snows and blows all the time except in the two 
summer months. c ice 
‘““Crater Lake ison the north side of this pass, 
and it remains frozen all summer, We crossed 
this lake on our way down the mountains to the 
series of lakes below, and then continued our 
| journey for 300 miles before we found suitable 
\| timber for building our boats. We camped at the 
‘‘head of the Grand Cafion one night, and then we. 
| ran the cafion in our boats the next morning. 
| This canon is threes nerters ae a mile long and 
only 60 feet wide, and the walisrise 200 feet high. 
| The river is one-half mile wide above the cafion,- 
| The terrible suction draws the water to the cen- 
~| tre, causing it to be much higher in the middle. 
“On this central.upheaval of ‘water leap and 
|| whirl frightful and: dangerous breakers. We pre- 
pared to make this awful run through the cafion’ 
on the morning of June 11, 1896. We arranged 
everytheng in good’ order. We lashed. the 
steering oar fast, discarded our coats and boots, 
and bade good-by to the boys on the shore. We 
shoved off, and the fast increasing current car-' 


f] 


Tied us quickly to the mouth of the 
cafion, and there our boat for an_ in- 
stant seemed to. pause, as if afraid 


to proceed. But it was’ only a moment’s stop, 
| for, as quick as a flash, ‘we. shot into 
‘| that hell of boiling waters. .All we could 
| do was .to eatch~ our breath as we 
'| were. picked up and = slammed through, 
the clouds of blinding spray. But before we had 
time to get scared we wereout of danger and. 
{| had run that three-quarters of .a mile through 
|| the cafion in two minutes and ten seconds. 
| “The scene that lay before us as we merged 
|| from the seething waters of the caflon was 
|| grand indeed. We sailed along quietly be- 
|| tween gently sloping banks that were cov- 
|| ered with wild flowers of brilliant __ col- 
|| ors. But there was something lacking. Nota 


|| single bird song could be heard, That beautiful - 


| 


picture was set in a desolate country over which | 
reigns the stillness of death. 

**Tsaw an old man who has been in the vicinit 
|| of that cafion for ten years, and he says he will 
die there. But he says he would like once more 
| to hear a bird sing, hear a rooster crow, and see 
a retty. girl, and then he would be 
ready to lie down and die. The ground 
here is frozen to unknown depths. Séveral 
bodies were. recently removed from the old 
graveyard to the new one at. Forty Mile creek, 
\ and they were in the same'state.of preservation 

as when buried, The ground only thaws atew 
inches fromthe. surface ii, the su or. * sees 
-OE have, bean prosentiie t 

‘pictur b 

| Dd 


is be inere ise 
“there is another. There 15" : 
it ‘paying quantities, but it) 
_ Men. have taken out from 

the latter a ot 2 
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DISCOVER IES. 4 
AN Tt IE KLONDIKE REGION 


John W. Mackay gives to The World exclusive-|in British Columbia. As long ago as 1860 some- Hood next winter. No one should go who is not = — : — : a 
is views of the marvellous Klondike gold dis- | thing like fifty millions of gold were taken out. Ty provided against Arctic weather and against us 

¢ Was placer mining there; just the scala the }starvation, nor without ready cash. The well 

SR Kicndike.”’ 7 @eend strong will naturally fare better than 

the new Eldorado to seek their for-| wy; proportion of those who go are. ikely to | )'he weak. A dozen young men have asked me 

et anything out/of it, judging by your dwn ob- He lready about going there. I told them that if a 
rvation?” | man had a thousand dollars, a good constitution 
“Nothing is mare uncertain, except, perhaps, and no wife and children he could go there or 

that the majority of those who go are certain to any where.”’ 

fail. In placey mining one man may stiike very |, ‘Americans all seem excited by the discoveries. 

| rich findings, while a score of others who work hls § his interest likely to last?” 

just as hard toilon with empty pockets. Severe | "Tl Smay increase. It depends on future reports. 

i ce h it something like the excitement of the 

py. early fifties over the gold discoveries of the Pa- 
world — $4,745,100,000 — cific coast region. The reports of rich individual 


would make a dot only so big| Vivor of the great Bondanzd | Hinds are likely to continue, and the arrival of 
in the hand of this miner. Kings. ay They’ ‘Big Four,” who | every ship loaded with fortunate gold hunters will 


advice to the legions who are now 


feu 
5S 
se 
se 
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Mr. Mackay is the last)sur 


All th gold in the 3 


Tig 301 OY Giete Colossal fortunes by the stimulate the imagination, hopes and desires of the 

fone of the world’s greatest capitalists, works |§ old distoveries of 1840/ Were prould-be gold hunters. We hear nothing of the 

| from early to late every day as President of the 3s Mackay, Flood, Fair and O'Brien 
To MM aI 


}Commercial Cable Company and of the Postal- 


Failures, you know. One man who is lucky is 
fore talked about than a thousand who fail.” 


labor’ is $halot vot all. Industry, if fact Me “You think, then, that there are failures even 


| Telegr System. 4 ik i i ” 
Telegraph Sys ‘gs hardest kind of toil, is generally necegsery on the ae ike pie oN Mi ie 
He takes no vacaticn. He cares nothing for road sto succes. At best, whileddnit tan ands My experience is, I think, that about one man 


money. He loves work. He is to be found on| $509 ten or ae will find nothing?’ @ ‘c2 used to get on in the mining days in Cali- 


. es i jornia. i a 
the eleyenth floor of the Postal-Telegraph Build- The gold is light on the surface, it appears? . a . a9 not mean that one man in ten be 
va f wie! 
“Yes, It is}a mountainous (odntry, overrun (> & millionaire. I mean made a living and a 


; with lava at some remote age, aid centuries ago B more. The thriftless and careless ones go 

morning. probably the great forces of nattr were at. WOR ® the wall, while the hard workers, who have a 
No one in America perhaps, knows as much and melted ‘he gold in a nature) brucible. The finite purpose in view and who cling tenaciously 

about the vicissitudes of gold hunting or about particles of gold are now wached suf by the waters, P it, sueceed in mining as in other occupations, 


placer mining. But he is so modest, so averse ; and are generally found along tha fourse Of n0ume “But, as I said, in placer mining there is a good 
tain streams You will always fi » | CRE? of luck in locating the claim. One man will 


gold near the banks of streamsayd barren water| “MMN<° OUt @ sreat deal and another man nothing, 


; ni ce in ten years to be interviewed. | 
| consents 0 vi ¥ courses. S: tentific mining or. serves a m [NAAN AAAI, 


Yesterday that rare day. He has been lit- larger portion « ie dust thm ormer] fi mio 4 
erally besieged by those seeking advice about the iy a ‘oys Y, i Nothing Is more uncertain} 
mn er pRepuing: ! A ining, excep 


f thos. ra AD, é 


|ing, overlooking City Hall Square, early every 


| to having ae bing written about him, that he 


Conttare Certai ail."—! 


ak: OveMing th (eoriteewnh # qitare ¢ — 
R wvehing ont the ¢fa did ha ¥mpleMQWOIN W. MACKAY to The} 


vs None “oi i PI the Country W n, picking nuggets wi fi 1} World 
sopened. Capital will fly there mn we Bite with thfr finge World.» ~ 
12 > “TE, $) wil the mod i thods 
{for men will brave everything! tie wukonleountry?" tas hid a Ad to 
Ys | As to the limits of British Columbia mining I can- 


1S hy : discoveries prove 
2tO T} Le. W orld. that it is immensely rich. | parts of the coun- 
SRA AAAAAAAAALALAss try will be opened. Capital ill always go W lere 
new gold fields—both capitalists and would-be there is a chance for legitimate investment,| and 


g for money. —d OHN W.MACKAY “In time, yes. The rece 


+ 


not say, but I think there are immense gold de- 
posits yet to be found. 

‘“T have been to Juneau, as you know, and know 
soinething about the country the modern Argo- 


| prospectors. He answers all of these throug transportation (facilities wil increase as ra did 

For sage die re oe Pe sin through the oa thei téeeaiemht giiN) J F PLY | vauts in search of gold will have to traverse, Men - 

nung orld. Accompany this man of great rae On } will probably have to drag sledges and act as their A 

fortune and great executive ability to his quiet ADVICE TO ARRONAUTS. Det Ae aiedon lbs 8 will be enor ies 
c . i] aad " 


ive to those who are — 
mously dear, and a good deal of food will be neces- ine meee eer ee oe SS che, bic oe 
JOHN W- MACKAY. 


sary to support life when the thermometer is 40 or 


50 degrees below zero. Men in search of gold 
Klondike life. There is another picture 


will, however, brave all manner of perils; their | of the frontier along ard Panhandle * et From 7 Le ie cas boubedend, ple 
‘ : Mount St. Elias north, across the ukon coun- | been kept in the bac ’ ulle 
plus will be fuliy;tested:in the Yukon region, and try, the boundary is decisively fixed at the l4lst merid- | even starvation in quest of treasure. Said ¢ 


in me: cases rewarded.” ian, and the problem is wholly a simple geodetic one Klondikers to-day: 
“You would find it easier to believe the most 


| Pope, and from choice. 
months. There iscertain to be a scanty supply of 
. ARERR ‘4 N 
WILLIAM SHAW BOWEN. of location and demarkation. the 
Popular supposition appears to be that the location | ful yarns I could tell you of the wealth of 
than some of the hardships I have known ™: A 


The World. / | Ge Vuh aie Ts 
j*3tang wi tll, and all wit suite = KLONDIKE MARKET PRICES. ‘INO-WIGHIT IN THE KLONDIKE NOW,|sissstr'se.tcttcttatia sh ror [anes on So ttt ae 
‘ ib es ch, bu et 


| home uptown and you will see a millionaire of | “What,advice wuld yon 
rugged health and boundless wealth contentedly | $0ing to the Yukon districts 
sup upon a single chop, a bit of toast and a cup of| © 1° prepare’ for great priyations and perhaps 
| tea. He is as much given to plain fare as the | utter disappbintment. The|climate is intensely 

hot for a few weeks, and drea 


“ 7} a } b ~ 
What will be the fate of those who now rush 
off to the Yukon district?’ I asked Mr. Mackay for 


| which they little expect. The conditions im the it if they eventually become 
| Tynkor reo ar PAN ge ee GS. BS A asp 4 rge t 2 € 4 e 
: ukon region are, of course, very different from PPP PPL PLL LPLPLPLLPLLLLLLPLPLLPPLLLPLPLPLFILFFILILL LILI en a has returned with a k of dust there 


: : If da man hds d thousand now one hundred poor devils stranded and ‘ 
dollars, a good constitution, ANd §| me ren T say starving I mean it literally. Tt 
No wife and children he cdn incredible that a man would see prea or oy 


Fi¢ur, per 100 Ibs. ..$12.00 to $120.00 4 
Beef, per Ib....)... 1,00 Ay 200 3} Lie Sun Only Sets at This Season 


Bacon, per Ib... J....,........ 80 About Half an Hour--- 


TOWER 
{COO Fr.HiGH 


‘hose in California or Nevada, or any other Amer- 
stimated that 20,000 men have lost their | isan Ss Seasamie Mata hing Ae aaa 
| difficult, but in California we had a good climate, 


It is 


fives ht@nting for gold in the world. This rep- é 
resentatihese 20,000 men as a sincle hum: and I do not Ya many instances where men Moose Hams, hy) a 30.00 ; a ff rd to O to the Klondike at that—slowly dying by inches fo 
ose : = haman |} suffered for lack of food. But the young fortune- Moose H P| ib Prices of Living ditio - g ( deliberately refuse him a pound of bacon or § : 
ry ex » “47 4 7 = - en . e ; : 
net proportion as to size with the! hunter who went to California from the Hast, if he 4 ams, pet bd...) . etter NA coe 2.00 regions. —JOHN W. MACKAY beans, yet that thing 1s happening every day, 
total stdjek of cold now owned by all nations o¢ | exhausted his resources and struck nothing, could Rice, per Ib..... Bs ale dB Rie/aiore fa Uae San Francisco, July 4 |etg The World. ; 
the ear | st least write back to his folks for mon to tak Tea, per Ib 3.00 Yitkon climate is the least understood of ali that (Continued on Page Twenty-eight.) 
} | Se 0s Vlg soe “a Wate tees ae raepatst Ng BLS SE CRI, SNS ig EN BA couitry’s characteristics. The gold fields lie on both 
him home, In Alaska it is different. For nine Coffee, per 1 RA) Me Oe Ma abe 7.15 24,0) | sides of the Arctic circle, but mainly just below it. | work whether a lot of gold beds are in American or 
months of the year the rivers and'lakes are al- Butter, per Ib 2.50 (|The Klondike diggings are furthest South and are | British territory. But this is erroneous, 
most impassable. The climaie is damp, foggy and »P FENDA Oh emaes ah Sh ; | abo it 250 miles below the frigid zone. Days are prac- Capt. J. E. Fairbairn, formerly master of the steamer 
miserable) ‘De: neareee teloerapy a oa Eggs, per dozen.:\,',........- 3.00 tically six months long, as are nights. At Circle City, | Florence Henry, who went to Alaska in April and re- 
Rit Lira Paver Ba SRT Can LAR Potatoes. per Ib 2.50 jusi a little below the Arctic circle, the sun sets for| turned with a party of Klondike miners on the steamer 
nearest post-office is fifteen or sixteen hundred " »@P year ie to Meecha enn ae eleven minutes when the day is longest. Its setting | Portland, says the Yukon country is a sportsman’s 
miles away from the gold fields.” } Tobacco, per Ib........... PPE Mae ey 1) at Dawson is but a few minutes longer in midsummer, paradise. Trolling in a boat down the lakes, one can 
AA Vee J oes Z Lee . p23 . rays ee 3 = ry ” ds while 
DOESN’T DOUBT REPORTS. i and there is bright twilight during that period. In|catch trout weighing from two to thirty pounds, 
“Do you credit the r j t f th rvell Canned bruit, aly tam Hit ras 2.25 spring and fali there is almost constant twilight, and |he can go anywhere in the woods and kill moose. The 
, s 7 i “a aa a pot Bhe mery enor Coal Oil, per gallon..........- 2.50 there is bright twilight throughout winter. country abounds in the finest bunch grass he ever 
richness of the gold fields just discovered?” Snow disa and the é b th y 
7 : ; s sappears and the streams open a out e |saw. st 7 i é 
“T have no reason to doubt them. I have had Lemons, CA2M se... 0 pc) + RY -25 ®| middle of June. It is late in June usually when Yukon pee b ars - ye ‘dies on low 
es ‘ Fite Pero bay z . i aS: F past F : pee ; Tuk ¥ 7s City,” the Captain continu ae g - 
reat confidence in the mining possibilities in Brit: | Oranges, each... de. ps .50  SJlis sufficiently free from igs ah pected een Yukon ney eed oe oo acct Sade ies tenes 
Yoh 53 n acka +3 A ; = ; - ft ein their trips, taking up frelgnt an passen- shy st . 3 C p 
sh Columbia and Alaska—have always believed ¢ Liquors, per drink ..2)). @:'. steis tals .50 on. ae ta ae eee rs connecting - ocean |the town, and innumerable tents. Some of the miners 
thet those frozen, almost inaccessible regions con- [liners’ Picks, each............ 7.00- ston ners cf two commerc al companies. Then two |!:ve in the latter all winter. It is one of the few places 
tain heavy deposits of precious metals. Some}? shovels, each $17.09 to 18.60 boats’ start down the river. where honesty is the _ pegs ease Suteiah ee role 
eimijcls wba ve . A rs 4 “ s s sic s 
enormous ‘finds’ ef gold have undoubtedly been}? { y : There is more or less talk about the supposed uncer- Dig Ont Bane 8 te. ae it erect eo One 
ie Nae te SiNER, a tM Od * | Shoes, per pair....... 5.00 to 8.CO taint of the boundary line between Alaska and the |cabin and it is perfectly safe. One salo eper s 
made there, and yet we know little or nothing of n@ i ed - ($160,000 in gold in a little shack and he never locks his 
th Pee ere ON, UE rl me 5 Rubber Boots pempr 12 a9 to 18 00 Noriinwest Territory. The boundary line involved is|* sagt §0- “ 
the possibilities of the country. Phink of Will- |$ ’ Spr... a 1d. thkt $f tho idist meridian, and the matter has nothirig | 4oor. ‘ 
Hus -oado with that other boundary question, the locat‘on So far the world has heard only, the bright side oF 
¥ ri 


iams’s Creek, for instance, in the Caribou region \ 
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de e | yesterday’s ‘“‘Examiner’’ Professor George Davidson dis us d the 
C sible friction between the United States and Great Britain over t 
line in the vicinity of the Klondyke. He demonstrated that the lin 


|. The above map was made by Professor Davidson to 
us of se ee question. 
ii 
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SHOWING THE. 


RELATION OF THE 
KLONDYKE DISTRICT 
‘TOTHE’ 


BOUNDARY LINE 


BETWEEN) < 


ALASKA AND CANADA. 
Seale of Statute Miles 
6 [2] : 


Monk lameus 


“Reg ) 


location of the boundary line south of Mount ‘St. Elias, 

Where the Yukon crosses the boundary line its course, which {s nortrw 
from Fort Reliance, continues in a general direc [ 
the deserted Fort Yukon at the mouth of the 
to the eastward of the forty-first merid 
thé southeastward: the principal ri 
the head waters of the Stahk- en 
river, reach into Alaskan ter 
Chilkaht Pus, just/north 


all its principal txiba i 
it names Teaching V 
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ee A CLAIMS COLI 
Enormous Royalty Demande: 
by Government. 
hat an 
ALTERNATE CLAIMS RESERVEL 
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Available Vessel Chartered—Steamship 
City of Topeka Leaves Seattle, and the 
Islander from Victoria, B. C., To-day. 


= ee 


Ottawa, Ont., July 27.—At the close/of 
‘evening it was announced that the gov- 
ernment had decided to impose a royalty 
on all placer diggings on the Yukon in 
addition to $15 registration fee and $100. 
annual assessment. The royalty wil be. 
10 per cent, each on elaims with outpit of 
$509 or less monthly, and 20 per cen! on 
every claim yielding above that atrount | 
yearly. Besides this royalty it has been | 


| 


staked out on other streams or ‘ivers. 
that every alternate claim should i the | 
property of the government, and stould > 
be reserved for public purposes and sold 
or worked by the government for 'the 
benefit of the revenue of the dominioi, 
Departare of Another Steamer. } 
San Franciseo, July 27.—Spear  sthet 
dock was the scene of more excitenrnt 
this morning when the steamer State of 
California sailed for the north than ms 
occurred there for many years, Fuly 


f 
} 
| 


parture of the steamer, and the depart 
ing miners were given an enthusiasti 
farewell. The wharf was piled high with 
a freight, although the vessel was loaded 
_to her utmost capacity, even the hurri- 
eane deck being utilized for the storage 
of canned goods and other supplies. 


were cabin passengers. : 

| he Alaska .Commercial Company’s| 
_ steamer Excelsior, whieh sailed to-day, 
will make another trip to Alaska before 
une of next year. Every berth was 
ken. enty or thirty persons endeay- 


mber. of applicants wer 
» a forfeit, and 


FORTY | 


_ Wharf Piled High with Freight that Could 
Not Be Taken— Numerous Plans Con-| 
cocted for Reaching Alaska — Every} 


the second sitting ef the Cabinet this | 


decided in regard.to all future daims | 


1,200 people gathered to witness the di- | 


‘Three hundred and forty forty-seven peo-| 
ple embarked in the vessel, 243 of whom | 
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MILE CAMP» NOW ALMOST DESE 
_ (From ‘a Photograph.) 


mt | 


population of this city. Not only old 
miners; but clerks and professional men 
and wamen in hundreds are seeking for 
transportation to the land of gold. 

Will Charter a Ship. 

Eve day sees some new scheme for 
overcaming the difficulties in the way of 
reachiig the Klondyke, and the fleet of 
steamets and schooners pressed into the 
service \S"growing steadily. Capt. Herri- | 
man WwW charter a large sailing vessel 
to carry a party of sixty. They expect 
“to reach the diggings bythe middle of 
Septemr. Hach man will take & ton of 
provistois, and the trip will cost each 
$225. Tle ship will carry a large. lighter, 
and a seam launch will be used to tow 
the ligiter from St. Michael’s to the 
Klondyk. 


The litest rumor from Alaska is of 
scandeniitly rich quartz in large quanti- 
1 Particulars 


ties on the Stewart River. 
are vagie, and beyond the fact that the 
ledge ig a large one and that, the rock 
assays 800, nothing can be learned. 
Returied Yukonites deny the story that 
2,000 grwes at Forty-mile Post tell of the 
terrible sufferings of gold seekers. F. G. 
Bow r says there was nobody there to 
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Gen. Shafter Ready to 
In response to a t¢ : 
: se t elegr 
| to whether ‘he ula 
pany of infantry 
of a post at Circle City, 
protection of American 
Shafter, commandin 
California, 


Send Troops. ci ; 
aphic inquiry as | 


are a full co. i 
for the esta Pe 


for’ service in 
instructions, 
ared for an order 


y reach the Yukon 
a Ses. He expressed 
i t company would le 
Bere - a Special train for Portiana: 
i ena that it will probably be join d 
© by a company from the Department 


of the Columbia. 7 
) Dany the company ae eee mona 


geon, Captain, and two Lic Major, Sur- | 
of whom have wa 4eutenants all]. 
_unteers, been selected from the yol- 


| Until final instr 
| matter has been 


pevong 

ni r inally 

h et es declines to 

pany of ais regiment h é . 

oh ry rhe 2 J é 
a wepont st will Be com prmanicg aka es 
ANsiructions were ive an 

|Ington this i direct 


arrive and the 
settled officially, 
State what com- 


die udtil something less than a year ago, 
and since then there have been three 


deatfs. 
Two More Steamers To-day. 
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| Quartermaster 
| California; . 


| {in readiness by to-morrow night thé z 


July 27. : 
Peale ail to-morrow from Seattle 
with 210 passengers. She goes only as oe 
as Juneau, where a majority of the pas- 

rs will branc 
ie, stehenée Islander will sail LOmmors. 
row from ‘Victoria for Juneat with over 
200 passengers. Nearly all those going ol 
the Islander are from Seattle: s 
The next vessel sailing from Seattle 
for Dyea will be ‘the steamer Rosaite, 
chartered last Saturday for two. trips. 
Already the 150 passengers allowed by aS 
‘insrfectors ‘have been booked for the 
Rosalie, and twenty more are hanging 
anxiously about ‘the office, awaiting the 
chance of some one dropping out at the 
| last moment. 
The steamer 
arties an 
aaa 1 will take north sixty horses 
2: head. 
ae Turner, who spent eleven years 
in Alaska and the Aretie regions in pe 
employ of the government said to-night: 
“Tt is about time to call a halt on this 
/ mad rush to the Klondyke gold fields. 
| Hundreds of men arp going as far as 
| they can, relying on others to help them. 
| That help will be meager enough and 
| gcores will certainly endure hardships 
‘that death alone’ will relieve. The trans- 
‘ pprtation companjes cannot ‘nossibly ac- 
by commodate the number going by way of 
St. Michael’s. 
will not afford boore BOF es 
: ti r i; 
ee sa neve te" be furnished by the 
transportation compgnics, and twos 
f the passengers will board At St. agg 
or along the Yukon and tncy Ww 1 
.Dawson City until next spring. 
f£ those who go by way of Dyea 
lied to winter at 
Yu 


| 


Edith, chartered by the 
d,also scheduled to sa 


j at 


. 


e-third the 
The provis- 


—The steamship. City of | 


h out for the mines: stewards and attendants in time to take 


The small river steamers | 


the head- 


essary supplies and equipments for sixty _ 
men for eighteen months. Dr. E. ; 
Edie, chief surgeon of the department, 
‘was ordered, by the Surgeon Generai to , 
\leave San Francisco with two hospital | 


‘the steamer for Alaska at Seattle con 
August 5. He will be the surgeon in 
charge at the new military station to b 
established near the gold mines, 

Mrs. Gage Says No Danger of Famine. 
Chicago, July 27.—Mrs. Eli Gage, daugh- 
ter-in-law of Secretary of the Treasury | 
| Gage, reached her home in this city to- 
| day, after a three months’ stay in Alas- 
| ka with her husband, who represents the 
| North American Trading Company at 
| Dawson. Mrs, Gage says the reports of 
|) the rich harvest of gold are not exagger- 
ated. While admitting that hardships 
||) are to be encountered, she declares that 
there is no danger of famine during the 

coming winter. 
|| A special train carrying 150 gold-seek- 
||} ers will’leave this city Saturday en route 
to Klondyke. They will charter a steamer 
in San Francisco and load it with a year’s 
‘| Supplies for the party. Three steam 
launches will be taken to transport them 
||}up the Yukon. The tourists will live on 
|| board the launches until spring. 
\| Vancouver, B. C., July 27.—It is reported 
that the Dominion government has de- 
cided to placé a royalty on all gold minsd 
in Canadian territory and that a corps 
of officials will leave here for the Yuken 
to enforce this decision. It is probable 
|| that the Canadian government ‘will build 
a telegraph line from Lynn Canal to the 
|| Klondyke, 
The Dominion government is to send 
|| eighty-five additional mounted police to 
Klondyke, their being twenty-five there. 


‘a men will leave Victoria on a Pacific 


steamship in a few days. They will go in 
fro, | Dyea, traveling light. ne 


pan 


en | 
oa 4 ‘ 
= fel 


ENS} fy 
complicati 
emselyes may ye 


‘taining the peace in the Klondyke region. 
These complications presented themselves 
as soon as the subject was firs! broached, / 
and have been the source of some annoy- 


preserving body of men is essential to the 


|to the gold country. 
| No doubt appears to be entertamed of 
the power of the President to~’send a 
company of soldiers, but the atestion 
raised is just what authority they will 
| have after being located there. Can they 
é ordered out to quell disturbance with- 
ut an order from the President? Can a 
udge of a court or a marshal be.clothed 
ith authority to dispatch the soldiers to 
e€ scene of trouble? Hiven if this power 
ested with the Governor of Alaska ne is 
cated at Sitka, a great distance from 
_| the gold region, and by the time his au- 
| thority could be obtained the arm would 
| be done. 
_ The question was the principal tcpie at 
the Cabinet meeting, and 
Scussed by the President and Secretary 
_ | Alger at the White House last night. “No, 
‘} decision was reached. Secretary Alger 
+) thinks the matter will be settled tefore 
-'the President’s departure from the city 


hope that a satisfactory conclusion raay 
‘be arrived at so that a detachment of 
soldiers can be sent to the Territory. 
‘Secretary Alger already has made the 
ecessary preparations for carrying out 
t once the plans to establish the post. 
ahe commander of the troops will ‘be 
P. H. Ray, a man well known for 
soldierly ability and with a fine repu- 
ution as: avleadés of expeditions, haying) 
Stablished ithe United States relief sta-- 


. rison of the new post. 

+ The post’itseif wil) be established near 
Circle City. The North American Trans- 
portation and Trading Company has of- 


and to land them at their destination for 
#150 per man and $80 per ton for freight, 
|The steamer will sail from Seattle on Au- 


before the. winter season begins. 
‘Steamer will proceed to St. Michael’s, and 
there will transship to a river steamer. 


cisco to provide everything necessary in 
|the way of ample supplies of food and 
heavy winter clothing, and ‘an order has 
been telegraphed to Philadelphia to send 
| along a number of tents of a new descrip- 
tion constructed to keep out the cold of 
aretic winds. 

_ Just before the assembling of the Cabi- 


ment was let into the room, carrying a 
package of smokeless powders. The pow- 
der was in various shapes to fit it for 
special uses of the army, and Secretary 
Alger gave the Cabinet members a short 
talk upon the development of this new 
war material by the Ordnance Depart- 
rent of the army. 


ITARY, POST Ids 89 
ry A LO: Establish iit Wi 


British Columbia Boundary. 


-eta\ 


the Klondike excitement will be th} estab- 
ment of a United States military post in 
ska, somewhere along the route to the newly 


gthe matter and is said to be favorably 


sed. Sevaral months ago some of the Fed- 
officers of the Territory had a talk with 


t vicinity, and assurances were 
eam 


‘would be granted. 


) ance to the officials who feel that a iaw- | 


well-being of the people who are fldcking | 


Alger fe pel ed 2 pet 
i bia boundary, @ § 
eloagike and 2,200 miles up. the Yukon River. 


nadian policé to prevent_ American miners 
fans workin claims on the British side, of the 
line. will result in'rioting and loss of life,” is one 
of the reasons advanced by those who want the 
post erected. 


it was also | 


to-day. The President and his Cabinet | 


fered to transport the troops to Alaska . 


gust 5, the latest date that wili ensure the | 
Safe arrival of the party at Circle City | 
The |) 


Orders have been sent to San Fran- | 


net a messenger from the War Depart- | 


"-ASHING'TON, July 26.—One probablo result. 


Secretary Alger is con-, 


ficers that.one or the 


A consideration that has occurred to the War 
Department is that the soldiers who may be sent 
there are likely to become impregnated with the 
Klondike craze, resulting in many desertions to 
the new Eldorado. he department: officials 
think this may be avoided by allowing half the 
troops to go to the fields every other year, and 
are discussing the advisability of making such 
an arrangement, provided the Secretary decides 
i a ost is necessary. 7 

eis eatcer, Capt. W. R. Abercrombie of the 
Second thtantry how volunteered for service in 
Alaska. He telegruphed Seeretary Alger to- 
day from Fort Harrison, Mon., that he would 
like to go to the territory with sixty picked mer 
from his regiment. Capt. Abercrombie made z 
request that he be allowed to report personally 
to the Secretary of War te explain his views. 
If the post is to be established this season the 
Administration will be obliged to act quickly, 
as the Alaska winter will soon begin, 7 

The probabilities are, that Secretary Ager 
will recommend the step to the President. Tlere 
is some doubt as to the right of the Hxecutire to 
authorize its establishment. without permision 
from Congress and that question has beet re- 
ferred tothe Attorney-General for an opizon. 
Army officers on duty at the War Departrent 
familiar with thelaw on such matters sai. to- 


pany of in'an- 
; Rte 


‘ 


ORDER 
AC 


| Complications Arise Regarding the Control 


je ipa in Alaska. u £9 
Jonsu tation Between the Presi 


ent 
und Seeretary Alger—Nothing May 
Be Done Until- Spring, 


‘ 


sented themselves have intervened to pre- 
vent the detail of a company of UnitedStates 
troops to Alaska to assist in maintaining 
the peace in the Klondyke region. These 
complications presented themselves when 
the subject was first broached, and have 
been the source of some annoyance to the 
officials, who feel that a law-preserving 
body of men is essential to the well-being 
of the people who are flocking to the gold 
country. No doubt appears to be enter- 
tained of the pewer of the President #0 
send a company of soldiers, but the ques- 
tion raised is just what authority they will 


authority to dispatch 


_ this power rested 
aska, he is located 


,» & great dis 
region, and:“by the | 
| could be obtained 
| 'The question 
| ident and | 


would be done, 


se 


at the White 


| tion from our 


| Names, which, in all our Government maps 

iness men are urging: Secretary | 
lass pues 'y post. near the Brit- | 
t 250 miles west of 


“We fear thatany attempt on the, part of the | 


' editor of the Geological Survey documents 
has the report: ready for publication, it is 
' safe to say the name will not begin with a 


Heer ee of Indian and foreign names in:| 


‘for the hard C.” 


Legal complications which have pre-- 


‘ Oe ne ; %, 
the orthography of Alaskan place names | 
has, in recent years, received much atten- |. 
eographers, and especially | 
from our Government Board on Geographic | 


and other publications at least, has brought 
order out of the great confusion in Alaskan 
nomenclature. he 

Mr. GoopricH of our Geological Survey 
party, which studied the Yukon gold fields 
last year, has written to Tur Sun that the 
still unpublished report of the party gives 
*‘Clondike” as the name of the river that 
| isnow the centre of interest. When the 


| capital ‘Cc’ Klondike Ma pe lwenite’ man's 


_version of an Indian expression, and in the 


Alaska and elsewhere upon whose spellings 
the Board on Geographic Names has passed 
since 1890, there is not one name in which 
the letter C has Ween used except to repre- | 
sent the soft sound of that letter. The or- 


,thographic rules of the board, printed on s 


page 9 of its first report, say that in foreign 
and aboriginal names “C is always soft 
and has nearly the sound of S, as in 
‘Celebes,” and “K should always be used | 


De 17% 


the board says that ““Y is always a conso-. 

nant, as in ‘ yard,’ and therefore should not 

be used for the vowel I.” Aa 
_The purpose in all proper spellings of } 
aborigizal words is to convey, Singha 

; mately, the native sound. In accordance 

| with th} best geographic usage at home 
and abroad, the name of the river which is 
now on every one’s tongue should be spelled 
“Klondite.” 

The rub with regard to the letter C of 
course apjlies in the case of such names as 
Chilkoot ?ass and Chilkat Pass, these spell- 
ings beirg the prescribed usage in all our 
official piblications, though just now, both 
names ae being widely misspelled in the 
newspajer press. 

For alout eight years the orthographic 
rules adpted by the leading geographical 
Societie have agreed in rejecting the pos- 
Sessive case in many names, ~° Baffin’s Bay 
and Hidson’s Bay, for instance, no longer | ‘ 


| 
| 


‘the soldiers to the | ti 
anice from the gold |tions, though “Cook's Ink 
She 


2@ his auchority |Michael’s” 
d by the Pres. |P@Pers. 


a by the ~ 


appearin geographical periodicals nor on 
the best maps. Baffin Bay and Hudson 
Bay is the accepted usage. The rule apply- ' 
ing to this matter, adopted by our Board on 


have after being located there. Can they | Geographic Names is: “The possessive form 
be ordered out to quell disturbance without | Should be avoided wh 


an order from the Président? Can a judge | Without destroying the euphony of the 
of a court or a marshal be clothed with | na 


oa” 
enever it can be done 


me, or changing its descriptive applica- 
on.” So “Cook Inlet” and “St. Michael ” 
now appear in all our Government publica. . 
tf” and “St. 
many news- 


are still curren 
a 
The rules adopted b 
of geographical autl 
ew years, 


| J Marvelous Stok ies of Pla 
Rush to’ +! ne North- 


ae ow i inin is ‘Done on the “Yom | 
Intemnatiotal Conplications—The- Routes into the Gold. 
Fields—Ptevion Discoveries on the “Yukon—The United 


States Goreranent Survey. 


A NEW ARGO SAILS THE PACIFIC. 

A steamer arrived at Seatle,on Puget 
Sound, on the morning of te 17th inst., 
bringing tales of discoverie of gold in 
Alaska which, when spread froughout the 
country by telegraph, creatd in a single 

| day a more intense interest tan any story of 
| the finding of quick fortuns since the days | 


freighted with returning tavelers from the | 
gold.regions-at Klondyl Creek, on the 
Upper Yukon River, and ney brought with | 
them over a half millio; dollars’ worth of. 


buckskin bags. 


at San Francisco with mor: passengers, more 
gold, and more stories of fabulous wealth in- 
the frozen North. This steamer brought | 
about a million and a half dablare, worth of 


at ee 


idishy which was taken to the United States 
Mint and bought by telegraphic order from 
‘the Treasury Department. 

- Immediately the outgoing steamers from 
both Puget Sound and San Francisco were 


crowded with applications for passage for |, 
The people of the | 


| the Northern Eldorado. 
_ | Coast, and especially those of California, 


Three days later a-secoid steamer arrived | 


are particularly susceptible to fascination | 


‘by stories of mining prospects. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that the Coast at once 
went wild. People living in the rest of the 
country, however, not educated up to the 
idea of digging money out of the ground, 
“are less easily aroused, but in this case the 
furor seems to have spread throughout the 


East, and before the reports. from Seattle} 


and San Francisco were 24 hours old New 
Yorkers and Chicagoans were discussing. 
syndicates, organizing companies, chartering: 
steamers, and preparing for a wholesale 
‘rush for our Arctic province. It looks as 
thongh. the gold excitement which worked 


count of the discoveries on the Rand in South. 


ticipate an era of wild speculation in gold- 
mining stocks. ; 
According to the story which comes from 
returning miners, the bonanza belt on Klon- 
dyke Creek was struck last August by a 
man named George McCormick, a poor miner, 


‘who has ; 
and goes by the nickname 0 


George.” 
It may be stated, in Pp 
| stead of calling Indians 


“bucks ” 


“squaws, 
oye Northwest es are called “ a3 


and “Klutchmen.” 
_ The firs a 

a small stre 
onde on Aug. 17, 1896, and ‘sin 
me 800 claims have been [sea 
date of the departure of 

ukot River June 


ee 


been living with Alaska Indians, 
r Siwash | 


‘| of the rich placer was unknown outside of are satisfied not to return and risk their } 


of the Argonauts in 1849. fhe steamer was r | the returning miners! left. 


gold-dust piled in the Gptain’s cabin im, 


| to occur is vast ift/extent, and many pre- 


| 


———— 


| Territory belonging to the Canada. 


pebs Z2r0, with about three feet or snow. 


arenthesis, that in- | 
and 


%as the plainsmen do, the Bo 


¢ claim was staked out on onanza. 
am emptying» into the 
ce gre 


| formation obtainable from various sources 


| i ts but three months 
London to a fever heat three years.ago on ac- | In Summer, which lasts ; 


‘Africa would be repeated, and we may an- | returning party left, June 19, they reported 
rica 


a depth. ‘of about 40 feet. | 
ers thaw it out by building huge 
ich, after burning a day, will pak | 
‘ und to the depth of about a foo 
The gravel and sand thus softened is then 
thrown out, and another fire built, the work 

_ being continued until a shaft has been sunk 
to the bottom of the gravel bed, where aM 
gold lies in dust and nuggets. y8 


bottom of the shaft tunneling is carried on 
/ under the frozen gravel and the pay dirt is 
taken out all Winter.long and piled up on & 
paeen p; waiting for the renewal of water in 
| the streams in the Spring with which to 
qi wash it, by means of rockers, siuices or pans. 


| named Dawson, having « over 2,000 inhabit- hardship to be endured in carrying on this | 
/ ants, with all the attractions and character- work at such low temperature and with in- | 
‘istics of an old-fashioned mining town. sufficient food and shelter. ‘All the miners 
This population has been drawn from ane 'who have come out with bags of dust, vary- 
points on the Yukon,. principally from ‘ing from $10,000 to $150,000, each tell thrill- | 
Forty-Mile and Circle City. The existence ing stories of the horrors of the region, and 


Alaska, last Spring, and therefore the rush ‘lives again, 


the world at larg ; 
Aap gehad not begun when INTERNATIONAL “RELATIONS. 


Fortunately for the ‘good temper of the | 
| people of the United States and Canada re- | 
spectively, the boundary line between the 
Northwestern Territory, which belongs to) 
the Dominion of Canada, and Alaska CTOSS= | 


According to répdfts, the region yielded i 
in the c’ean-up this past Spring something 
| like $3,000,000, and, decording to the best in- | 


? 
the area where other rich finds are likely 


river, or any other natural delimitation, but i 
‘a meridian of longitude. Under the treaty | 


is going in, not less than $50,000,000 in gold- between the United States and Russia, by | 
é ’ 


dust may be expected. Very little prospect- 
ing was done this Summer, because all the 
men there were either engaged on their own 
claims, or were working at $15 a day for 
those who had struck it rich. It is said 
that there was work in May and June in 
the Klondyke region in washing gravel for 
5,000 men, if they had been on the ground. 

The placer belt* discovered by McCormick 
stretches from 35 to 100 miles east of the 
Alaska boundary, andisin the Northwest 


‘Alaska, the boundary from the Arctic | 
Ocean to, Mt.’ St. 
meridian of longitude west from Greenwich. 
The settlement of the boundary,-therefore, 
is wholly a question for the astronomers 
and geographers, and not within the mean- 
dering labyrinth of diplomatic negotiation. | 
Canada has an alien labor law, under 
which foreigners may not take up and work © 
mines without restriction. 
effort will be made to enforce this law, and 
| the Americans who are rushing into Klon- 
| dyke will either be obliged in time to aban- 
don such claims as lie within British terri- 
| tory, or become subjects of Great Britain. 
They say there is. very little food to be ob- — ‘Picre are other complications, however, 
tained in the country, and that all sup- 64 so easily disposed of, because the head- 
plies to sustain life must be taken in by one waters of the Yukon are in British terri- 
of the two routes which will be described tor while the main river is American, and | 
further on, There is doubt expressed alsO international regulations as to navigation, 
as to whether flour and canned vegetables especially in a remote region, are always 
‘in sufficient quantities can be taken into. | likely to create friction. 
these remote regions during the short time 
| that remains this season to sustain the thou; 
| sands who are bound for the gold region. 


The returning Argonauts say that they || 
have nine months of Winter; that last 
Winter the thermometer fell to 68 degrees | 


dict that next Spring, with the crowd that 


| There are rumors also.of grave dissatisfac- ; 
tion among the miners with the proposition } 
ireported to be under consideration by the | 
‘Canadian Government to prohibit gold- die 
‘from being taken. ont of the country an 
brought to the United States, as has been 
the case this season. Tbe Dominion Min- 
[istry, it is understood, threatens to reinforce 


the weather is sultry and hot. When the 

the grass to be luxuriant, flowers in bloom 

in great abundance, and myriads of mus- 
ketos that make liffulmost unendurable. 

It will be remembered that in Midsummer, 

at this high latitude, the sun shines almost 

_continuously day and night, there being _ 


the gold-beit, and place officials in charge of | 
all points of exit, who will assay and: weigh | 
“up all bullion in the possession of miners, | 
and pay for it in Canadian scrip. Inas- 
much as nine-tenths of the miners are citi- 
zens of the United States, a collision with 
Canadian authorities is threatened. 
Naturally, there is a good deal of intem- 
perate discussion, and. among other things” 
a revolution has been proposed, by means of 
which the miners threaten to proclaim 
| themselves independent of the Canadian 
Government ; to erect a territory of their 
| own to be called “ Klondyke,” and raise the 
} American flag. It is not to be assumed, 
however, that the Canadian Government 
iy proceed to ‘such extremities as, to in- 


ae a 


only two or three hours of darkness about | 
midnight. This continuous ‘sunshine acts 
Pe a hothouse to raise the temperature | 
and force Vegetation. 
HOW MINING IS DONE. 

The system of mining in the placer gold | 
fields of the Yukon is extremely laborious 
\\ and difficult. The very low temperature of 
the Winter results in drying up the mount- | 
ain creeks, which, during the Summer, 
orrents from the snows melting on 
peaks under almost continuous sun- 
When the creeks dry up in the 
the gravel bed over which they bal 


With the assistance of fires built at the: 4 ” 


There, is, therefore, intense suffering and | 


ing the gold belt is not a mountain chain, & | f 


which we purchased Russian America, or} — 


Elias follows the 141st | 


No doubt an 


the Canadian police along the poundary in |. 


Cs, 
a 


he 


ae 


Pn tee oo eee 


v ser counsels will | 
5 ; liberality on the ove! 
side, forbearan e and natural respect for law 


be on the other, trouble will be averted. 

5 Still more perplexing is the boundary | 
| difficulty south of Mt, St. Elias, across 

% which runs one of the routes to the Yukon | 


placer district, but this controversy only in- | 
directly affects the mining problem. 
THE ROUTES INTO THE GOLD FIELDS. 
There are two ways now to enter the 
‘| region: One is by steamer from San Fran- | 
cisco or Seattle across the Northern Pacific 
Ocean past Ounalaska into Bristol Bay, an 


the Yukon delta. A ticket from the Pa- 
1 cific Coast to St. Michaels costs $150, aécord- 
ing “to last reports. At St. Michaels a 
‘change is made to one of the river steamers. 
belonging to the Alaska Commercial Com- 
‘pany, or the Northwest Company, anda 
journey of about :1,800 miles by river is 
made up the Yukon to the point desired. 
The other way is much shorter, but more 
difficult. By this second route the Pacific 
Coast Line steamer is taken at Seattle, 
Port Townsend or Victoria, for Junean 
in southeastern Alaska, where a mining out- 
| fit may be secured and arrangements made 
to be taken up Chillcoot Inlet through Lynn 
Channel and Chillcoot River to the portage 
| across the mountains, 


| Summit, carrying about 100 pounds each. 
| This portage requires three or four days, 
| when a series of Jakes. and streams are 
! struck, by means of which the adventurers 
are floated down to the Yukon by rafts 
| which they construct for that purpose. 
| This ronte is over a very rough country, 
| broken by canyons and glaciers, while the 
rivers are interrupted by dangerous rapids, 

Secretary Gage, after consultation with 


as a sub-port of entry and vessels may, 
therefore, go there direct, if they choose, in- 
_ stead of stopping to enter at Juneau. Inas- 


- arush to a sold country, undoubtedly Dyea 
- will become the center for landing and out- 


‘fitting parties crossing the mountains to the | 


headwaters of the Yukon by this ronte. 
There is another pass by way of Chillcat 
' Inlet, but this is several days longer, and, 
according to reports, not so favorable as the 
one by Chillcoot Inlet. Recent reports also 
name,a new pass by way of Chillcoot Inlet, 
called White’s pass, 
the old Indian trail, but it does not appear. 
upon any maps yet published with sufficient | 
detail to say anything about it. It seems. 
Joubtful, however, if any way over the. 
mountains can be found more accessible 
‘than the old Indian trails, because all over | 
‘this continent, from Mexico into the British 
Peeeeession’, the engineers who have con- 
structed railroads haye found that the red 
men had alieady adopted the best routes 
acros3 mountain barriers. 
PREVIOUS DISCOVERIES 
t VALLEY. 
Considering the Jength of time we have 


IN THE YUKON 


the Pacificand Mountain States, habituated 
to mining enterprises, the Alaskan gold field 
| has not been opened very promptly. 


fidently ex- || foll 


| Then, too, the interior of Alaska was 


arm of Bering Sea, and up St. Michaels on | 


where Indians are) 
| employed as packers to cross from Dyea to} 


the President, last Friday designated Dyea |: 


~ much as haste is the controlling element in |) 


owned Alaska,and the large population of 


This 
is no doubt in a great measure due to the 
| fact that immediately after the close of the 
war, when we acquired the Russian prov- 
ince on this side of the Pacific, the atten- 
tion of the mining world was diverted to 
2 great silver discoveries in the mount” tory of 
region, The Bonanza mines of Neyada,| therefore, mi 


w ven Misiek by th 1 

discover: of the corbonate ores at Leadv1 
and still later the marvelous finds r 
ous metal about Butte, in western Montana 
served to occupy our mining talent at. hom 


tically inaccessible, and the long W 
and scant food supplies of the country 8 
further deterred exploration. Itis true that 


| Douglass Island, near Janeau, and the work \ 
of the Alaska» Commercial Company at Unga, | 
attracted wide attention. But these - wore 
quartz mines, requiring enormous oe 
and vast machinery, and such enterprises — 


did not appeal to the empty- -handed for- 
tune-seeker. The net result has. been, 
i) ihaketore, that until quite recently all 
efforts have been bent toward operations: 
| along the coast of Alaska, where the elimate 
| is mild, the Winters less long and tedious, 
| and communication with the outside oe 
| less difficult. 

Mining in the Yukon district of British 
America and Alaska dates from 1885. Two) 
men who were prospecting on the Stewart 
River, which puts into the Yukon some 600 | 
miles below Fort Selkirk, took out of. the: 


} 


worth of gold during the short Summer sea- 
son. Great excitement resulted 


| entered the Stewart River Valley in search of 
‘the precious metal. Some succeeded fairiy 
well, but the finds were not sufficiently rich to 
cause the gold fever to spread. In 1887 dis- | 
coveries were made lower down the Yukon, | 
which drew the entire population away from 
the Stewart, and since that time this stream 
has not been worked. The new discoveries of 
1887 were on the. waters of Sixty-Mile Creek 


| the location of the famous Treadwell mine, on ‘ip bee 


gravel drift in the river bars about $25,000. 


from the- 
report, and the next year over 100 miners’ 


fi ow, coun ntry 
Ponanza Creek enters into the Klon- 
at hreé m lesabove its mouth, Here 
t ‘‘Siwash George” McCor-— 
iting at the Indian village 
up, ‘discovered the gold, hav- 
ing gone out to. Trospect simply to kill time. 
The Indian Village at‘the mouth of the river 
‘did not number’over 100 souls; poor wretches 
whose life depended, year after.year, upon the 
arrival of the salmon in thestream which they 
| called ‘Throndjuk, or “Water with Plenty of 
Fish.” This was the - native name for the 
| stream which the miners haye corrupted into | 
*Klondyke”. > 
In the stampede tWat followed’ the report of 
i MeComnitaneg 6nd two veteran Yukon traders” 
went with tht miners and started out in the. 
real estate bus ness, Their names were Harper 
aud La Du. [hey laid out the little Indian 
village into a tewn, which, in honor of Dr. G. 
M. Dawson, the Vanadian scientist, they named — 
| Dawson City. is place, which, according to 
_ last reports, had >ver two thousand residents, ig | - 
Jess'than a year (ld, and is the present ented 
of the gold excitement. A letter has been ree 
| ceived this week| from Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
written from St. Nichaels, confirming the news 
from the Yukon, and expressing the opinion 
that he would have to close the schools at 
Forty-Mile and Citcla City, because the people 
had deserted these. places for Dawson City. Al-/ 
though the Klondyké region is in British ter- 
ritory, and the Bureau of Education, which 
_Dr. Jackson represents in Alaska, will not. 
open a schodl at Dawson, yet he will go on to. 
the region before returning to Wasitigios ab 


and -Forty-Mile Creek, whose outlets into the 
Yukon are 100 miles apart, although in their 
upper course their watersheds are very close 
together. The names of these streams origi- 
nated from the fact that Sixty-Mile Creek emp- 
tics 60 miles above,and Torty-Mile Creek 40 
miles below old Fort Reliance, which, away 
back in’the 60’s, was a prosperous trading post 
of the Hudson Bay Company, but at the pres- 
ent time is only a small. miners’ camp. These 
twocreeks are, in fact, good-sized rivers. Forty 
Mile Creek is about 200 miles long and rises 
with many branches in American territory, but 
| 23 miles above its mouth gt crosses the 141st 
meridian and lies on British side of the line. 
Before the discovery of the Klondyke the 
tributaries of Forty-Mile had shown the richest 
results. This river gave its name to the district. 
Like all the mines up to this time discovered 
in the Yukon Valley, these were placers, 
Some very productive streams, however, were | 
feeders of Sixty-Mile Creek and wholly within 
_ British territory. At the mouth of Forty-Mile| 
a town was built, to which the same name was 
pees and for six years this was the center of 
_ mining operations in the Yukon Valley. 


A couple of years ago, however, word wags 
brought by a half-breed that gold had 
been discovered on ‘the headwaters of) 


Birch Creek, which is a large stream 300 
miles long flowing into the Yukon where the 
great river crosses the Arctic circle. Another 
| stampede followed and Circle City was founded 
as a base of supplies at a point 150 miles below 
Forty-Mile and 900 miles from the soureo of 
the Yukon; situated only -75 miles south of the 
Arctic circle. The Birch Creek district lies 
entirely within American territory, and it 
soon equalled Forty-Mile aud last year out- 
stripped its rival, producing nearly a million 
dollars. Circle City, the headqifarters of this 
| district, had a population of 900 people last. 
Summer, 

Last season other discoveries were mado in 
American Creek, and in the lower Yukon in 
‘Minook Creek.. oth of these were in terri- 


jling 


Ea Ee to this time, 


the close of the present season. | 

It may be stated, by way of explanation, that 
the United States Government maintains some > 1) 
20 schools in the territory, for both natives and. 
whites, although the appropriation recently nas | 
been cut from $50,000 to $30,000 a year, and the | 
means are very meager for the work scattered _ 
over so vast a district. | 

Dr. Jackson has had charge also of the effort 
to colonize Alaska with the Siberian reindeer, | 
of which we now have five herds, aggregating | | 
sone 1,500 animals. It is his intention to take | 
a band of the deer up the Yukon this Summer, | 
and introduce their use as pack animals from | 
the river to the mines in the interior, They | 
are the only domestic animals who find natural | 
food in sufficient abundauce the year round in 
notthern Alaska, They are supplied by a 
bountiful growth. of reindeer moss, such as ig 
indigenous in Siberia and Lapland, It is esti- 
mated that the tundra and valleys of Alaska 
furnish forage for a herd of not less than sev~ 
eral million “deer. 

The mineral laws of the United States exe 
tend over Alaska, Under their provisions one 
person may take as many claims as he may diss | 
cover, 1,500 feet long, running along the course 
of the creek, or vein, not to exceed 666 feet | 
wide. And he may hold these claims by doing 
work upon each to the value of at least $100 a- 
year for five years, w hen a patent wili be issued | 
upon the requisite proof that the law has been | 
complied with. On British territory, how-! 
ever, the case is different, and cach person may, 
only stake out and hold a single claim, 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SURVEY. | 


The Director of the United States Geological | 
Survey, having a small appropriation from 
Congress, sent a party to Alaska in 1895, and | 
caused a running survey to be made of the 
Coast region, and with a few thousand dollars, | 
balnnee -unexpended in the Coast operations, 
he sent a party to make a reconnaissance in> 
the Yukon gold field, by way of the Chillkoot 
Pass, and thence down the river. The party 
traveled several hundred mile and, although 
the country was found to be badly broken, and 
covered with mossand b hes, aking geologi- 
cal investigation ver aan hasty survey 
of about 30,000 nae made and the, 
general extent. of the belt sdetermined, A 
which is shown ds 
upon the 
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VIOUS: TR 78.96 
~:~ SOUNDARK CLAIMED BY UNITED STATES) 


: ‘ Sy : a distance north of the mouth of the 
The report continues as follows: the’ mean -summer temperature i 


“he fringe of islands that separates the || prees, put ¥ dégrees cooler than Sit 
mainland from the Pacific ocean from || mean Summ aky emnerec Ung of. Poin’ 
sound northward and also a strip || row, the most northerly point in the U 
poixon ee ait land for possibly twenty miles |} States, is-36.8 degrees, but:four-tentt 
of the mainla degree less than the temperature of t 


: ais i op of : 
, ee ; ‘ 7 | jack from the sea, following the sweep Ai flowing across the summit. of Pike's 
Weather Bureau ; ‘the coast, as it curves to the northwest-4} Coj, ree ‘ ria Bee 
mae? ehskdl if Pes os ‘ \ward to the western extremity of Alaska, “The rainfall of the coast region north 


ir Seay oa ea a TO ead eet j hich ma the Yukon delta is small, diminishin; 
i : & ‘ ay oe A | form a distinct Sl Ane aesting ee Ean fees that tea tnahee Avithinihataretie i 
MANY INTERESTING St ATISTICS GIVEN ‘be termed temperate Alaska. ee “The climate of the interior, includi 
. detente . ATU i ture rarely falls to zero; winter does n ‘ || in that designation practically all of 
es yi 950 ~ "|| gatin until December 1, and by the last of | country except a rarrow fringe of co 
lakes the snow has disappeared except of | margin and the territory before referr 
the mountains. The mean winter tempera- | to as temperate Alaska, is one of extre 
ture of Sitka is 32,5, but little less than that | rigor in winter, with a brief but rela 
of Washington, D. C. While Sitka is fully | tively hot summer, especially when the 
expose’ to the sea influence, places farther sky is free from clouds. ; ae 
\inland, but not over the coast range of In the Klondyke region in midwint 
‘mountains, as Killisnoo and Juneau, hay® | sun rises from 9:30°to 10 a.m. and sets f: n 
also mild temperatures throughout the win- | 2 to 3 p.m., the total length of daylight be- 
ter months. The temperature changes | ing about four hours. Remembering 
from month to month in temperate Alaska | ‘the sun’rises but a few degrees above t © 
are small, not exceeding 25 degrees from | horizon, and that it is wholly obscured ¢n 
midwinter to midsummer. The average | a great many days, the character of th 
temperature of July, the warmest bones winter months may easily be imagined. 
| of summer, rarely reaches 55 degrees, a Meath: Ten pecatares aM 
the highest, temperature of a single Gay | | : 
seldom reaches 75 degrees. ri e are indebted to the United St 
| “The rainfall.of temperate Alaska is 10- | coast and geodetic survey for a series ( 
torious the world over, not only as ee six months’ observations on the Yul 
‘the quantity that falls, but also as , not far from the site of the present 
“discoveries.. The observations were © 


x aes . >. A in- 

‘manner of its falling, viz., in long and 

; drizzles. Cloud and fog tae 

Pais anpund. th with standard instruments, and are whol 
reliable. The mean temperatures of the 


#| naturally abound, there being on an aver- 
‘age bat sixty-six clear days in the year. 6 
Seg months of October, 1889, to April, 1890, both 
inclusive, are as follows: October, 33. 


rE Land of Striking. Contrasts. 
“Alaska is a land of,striking contrasts, r, 83 
: : degrees; November, 8 degrees; Decembe: r, 
11 degrees below zero; January, 17 degree 


both in climate as well as topography. — 
aie | helow zero; Fehruary, 15 degrees Del: 
peekkab! zero; March, 6 degrees above zero; April 
nificent 20 degrees above. The daily mean tempera- 
ture fell and remained below the freezin; : 
| point (82), from November 4, 1889, to April 
21, 1890,. thus giving 168 days as the length 
ter] of the Closed season of 1889-’90, assuming 
‘the outdoor operations ‘are controlled by 
erature only. += eroiiees ste 
west temperatures registered ¢ 
er were: 82 degrees b ‘ 


Rainfall, “Temperature “and, Other 
= Details of Klondyke Region. ; 
F yrs Pes ae Phe ye 


(600 Mra oF 
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THE CLIMATIC GHANGES 


\ 
{ 
“Chief Willis L. Moore ‘of the weather 
‘pureau, under direction of = Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson, has prepared a report 
_on Alaska’s climate, many interesting sta- 
‘tistics being given as to ‘rainfall, tempera-_ 
‘ture and other details of the Klondyke 
“region. Ee é 
_ The report states tha _ gene 
Feeption of Alaskan climate is due t 
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POSTMASTER S. REPINSKY AT THE DOOR OF HIS GHILKAT HOME. 


Mr, Repinsky is a character familiar to every man who makes the trip via Juneau to the Yukon gold fields over the Chil« ‘ 


. kat pass, which is the most western of the three passes over the summit. 
Yigal fc Sass 24 tay ft b) b 
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| TRADE 1S CENTERED IN SEATTLE 


miliar as is con- 


of the Post- Tatell: 


|The Rich Finds Absorh | 


the World’ S Discussion. 


ee 
—_—_—_ 


HUNDREDS 


“obtainable, Conan it is in what they 
| say. G, W: F: Johnson, who is making 
his headquarters . sat. Dawson City, writes 
_in detail’ of the country, and presents a 


GO : NORTH | | sonal experiences and investigation, and 

miliar with every foot of the gola coun- 
try. Another map’ given shows the Yu- 
| kon country and the pyerland and outside 

routs. A cut of the steamer Portland is 
f produced which should be of interest, for 
' never in the history ’ Yof the North nas a 
| vessel returned with such riches. Miners 
are asking every day: “What shall I in- 
clude in my outfit?” The answer is given 
in this edition. People want to know the 
names of some of the lucky men who 
| made big strikes. Peruse this edition anda 
you will find them. Miners inquire 
/ whether they shall go to the gold nelds 


And Thousands Aré*Expected 
to Soon Follow. 


‘ 


This City Stands at the Portals of 


the Golden Eldorado and Mer- 


|the Portland, and the specially chartered | 


'this we 
| river, 


‘interviews with experienced miners fa- | 


Weare and halt to the Yukon this year? Well, there hat 
the gold fields t already gone in by the boats of our co 


‘speak to the world trips and the schooner Fred E. Sander in | 


m 
mt & vice, no matter how oud) and 
| meant. 


“How many tons of provisional 7 


pany alone, almost 4,000 tons. This was ]} 
| taken in by the steamer Portland in two 


one. In the two remaining voyages of 


| steamship Cleveland, 38,000 more tons will | 
reach St. Michaels, making a total for 
|the year of 7,000 tons, Of course, all of | 
shall not be able to get up the 
but probably 5,000 tons will reach 
The balance will be at 


the Upper Yukon. 


map based on knowledge secured by per- || St. Michaels ready to ship in.as soon as 


the river opens. In case of an emergency } 
a number of people could be taken to St. | 
Michaels this fall from the Upper Yukon © 
and could winter there secure from thes 


possibility of starvation. ‘ 


| vessel. 
|W. 


| chandise. 


| 


chants an 
a pier Business |Men these the Post-Intelligencer says: 


what experienced men have to say about 

it.” General opinion is: If you have suf- 

ficient food to last’ through the winter, . 
or money with which to buy it go now; 

| if not, wait until spring, 

In the future the world will be hungry 
for news from the North. The Post-In- 
) telligencer will supply it. Mr. S. P. 

Weston went North on the Portland as 
special correspondent. He took with him 


Feel the Great Benefits—Hundreds 
Have Secured Their Outfits and 
Provisions Here—Wholesalée Job- | 
bing Houses Rushed Night and 
Day and Will Know No Rest Un- 
‘til the Last Steamer Has Departed 


for the Frozen North—Intense Ex- |} 


as an experiment a dozen carrier 
citement Throughout the Country || Pigeons, which will be released from 
time to time, bulletining the news 

Cc ds— 
ver the Great Clondyke Finds prior to. her arrival. Mr. Weston 


will return on the Portland, mingle with 
the outcoming miners, and this paper will 
again be in a position to tell the first 


Post-Intelligencer’s Great Suc- 


‘CeSSe 


news of the Portland’s second wealthy 


. i . (| eargo.. George Hydé Preston and W. J. 
The marvelous demands that have been | Jones are two special correspondents of 
made upon the Post-Intelligencer for | 


| the. Post-Intelligencer who have gone into 
‘copies of the editions containing detailed 


: the Yukon, where they will winter, and 
and accurate information as to the Clon- |) whenever the opportiyaity..offers, send out 
dyke gold discoveries, routes to be taken 


| letters of life inthe greatest and richest 
|to reach there, the supplies necessary 


| | mining camp in the world. 
|}and the condition of the country, are re- 

sponsible for this special Clondyke num- 
ber. The Post-Intelligencer launched the 
gold craze on’ the people of this city and 
of the Pacific Northwest when it pub- 
lished from a special correspondent. an |} 
‘interview: with Prof. Lippy at San Fran- | 
cisco. From that time on this paper led | 
jn the publication of Clondyke news, ‘The 
Post-Intelligencer’s special tug met the. 
‘Portland early Saturday morning, July 17, 
and a special edition giving the first de- 
tailed information from the rich gold 
fields was on the street shortly after the 
‘Portland entered the local harbor and be-/ 
‘fore many knew that she had reached 
here from the north. News of vast im- 
‘portance to the world has daily develop- 
‘ed, and has appeared . ‘in the Post-Intelli- | 
‘gencer. So great has been une > demand ' 
for copies of the paper that extra. and 
regular editions have been exhausted 
necessarily follows that’ arta, 
pement es sic l 


- 


iv SOUNDS A WARNING. 


The N. A. T. & T. Co. Advises People 
to Wait. 

An inquiry about the Clondyke from 
James G. Blaine, jr., of New York, was 
received Friday by Secretary Chas H. 
Hamilton, of the North American Trans- 
portation and Trading Co. Relieved of 
its telegraphic brevity the query was: 
|| “When and at what cost can I get to the 
Clondyke? Can you book me passage?” 

This is a specimen of the many tele- 
grams and letters which daily flood the 
transportation companies. The exodus 
has assumed such proportions that it has 


ton which would seem contrary to the in- 
terests of the company with which he is 
identified. 


ing to the people who seem bent on rush- ; 
ing off this fall without due knowledge of 
what they are to encounter, and yet 
‘|| Worse, not enough food to carry them 
through,’”’ he said yesterday. ‘The two 
companies now operating on the Yukon 
| handle the people they take in and 
vide for their safety and comfort, but 
oy, horde of half-provisioned peo- 
i Te Nae the summit there is 
ortage. If those bine 
‘have large enough oO 
ae 


this summer or wait until spring. To | 
“Read | 


“T think it high time to sound a warn- | 


if 
} called forth advice from Secretary Hamil- |, 


t 


“The company has chartered anothean 

The schooner Hueneme, owned by 
G. Hall. of San Francisco, will sail 
{from here about August 10, carrying about 
450 tons of provisions and general mer: | 
The Hueneme is 142 feet long” 
by 34 feet beam. 

“There were 3,000 people in the Yukon 
last winter. This spring about 2,000 have 
gone in overland, making the number now | 
at the mines 5,000. Just consider a mo- 
ment the number of boats yet to go up. — 
There are the Queen, City of Topeka, Al-— 
Ki, Elder, Islander, and possibly one or 
two others yet unknown. They will carry 
{n 5,000 more people this fall to go in over-_ 
land from Dyea. If these people are not 
well stocked with provisions, where will 
they be?” 

The fare by the steamship Cleveland, — 
chartered by the North American Trans- 
portation and Trading Company to leave 
here August 5, has been raised. from $150 
first class to a fiat rate of $200 for all parts — 
of the boat. The rise will not materially 
affect the travel by way of St. Michaels, | 
as those choosing that route are for the | 
most part those well provided with money. 


ADVICE TO YUKONERS. 


L. M. Turner, Who Spent Ten Years 
in the Arctic, Gives Voice to 
a Timely Warning. 


_L. M. Turner, who, perhaps, has had.as — 
in the 


much experience, and as varied, 
regions of the north as anybody, writes 
a letter to the Post-Inteligencer that 
should be read by those who intend to try 
for fortune in the Clondyke. Mr. Turner 
says: 

“Tt is about time to call a halt on this 
mad rush to the Clondyke gold fields of 
Alaska and the Northwest Territory. 
Hundreds of men are going as far as they 
can, relying on others to help them. That 
help will be meager enough, and scores 


| will certainly endure hardships that death 


alone will relieve. 

“The transportation companies cannot 
possibly accommodate the number going 
by way of St. Michaels; the small river 
steamers will not afford room for one- 


| third of the number going by that route, 


4 roads, - with increasing cold and liability 


The provisions will have to be furnished 
by the trading companies, and two-thirds 
of the passengers will board at St. 
Michaels or along the Yukon river and 
not see Dawson City until long after.their 
friends have reached there in the spring 
by way of Dyea. 

“The many hundreds of persons now to 
go by way of Dyea will winter at the pass 
or at the headwaters ofthe Yukon. Every 
incentive will be offered to induce them to 
stop, and obstacles will be placed before 
them that even those accustomed to pri- 
vations will not have the hardihood to 
endure. 

“Scores of schemers, gamblers, mine- 
salters and others are prepared to fleece 
the unwary who halt by the wayside. 
The insufficiency of food and the inade- 
quate means of transportation are mat- 
ters seemingly unthought of. What will 
be the consequence? 

“The spring will be far the better time, 
With crust of snow and _ lengthening 
days, while now swamps, hills and rough 


of frozen streams for the later ones, will 
e matters to convince those who will no’ 
u pbroug ht face to face with th 

J 3 4 
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ithe’ country. | PPoportic 
and eleven | 2 Aha sia mie 
ers in the Ax regions, and recol- aeby; a Be ine nine 
etl his food per day was fully two | Cation of logging talking, him In 
| one-half times the quantity there | cesses of the primeva tsa 
a number of close friends here, 


s required in this more temperate fen 
tude. .The actual food supply for each | 22d became a member ot ee 
jvidual should amount to fully 1,600 ai of Foresters, Court Fria k, Yih 
, selected as may suit personal oe 2 ‘ ] 
ionic eh Phonaieonacsheda) ehould Harly in the spring of 1896 Dore b 
é minate: stimulants of alcoholic char- | restless and dissatisfied with his: life here. | 
acte should be avoided; coffee of best | He longed for a chance of Nie Ge Ba 

uality and tea of best selection alone | tune in the frozen North. He w ": bade 
ould be used. One pound of best tea is | 2nd unable to raise enough money to se- 
sual to seven pounds of coffee for drink- | cure the necessary outfit. With the aid. 
g purposes; coffee is more lasting, but of a friend, however, he was finally en- 
tea ig quicker in its.action; the coffee is | abled to purchase the required supplies. 
referable He sailed early in April, 1896, and came 
j MA bumdance of cranberries. may be pro-.| back to civilization on the steamer Port- 
ed, put in water and allowed to freeze; land a millionaire. He owns four off the 
: richest, claims on Eldorado creek and 


-ehunk can be broken off, thawed and : L i bad 
, : ies a i sely acid, | brought home with him $52,000 in shining 
oked.. The berries are intensely aci polatdnst Gud Gaeeore. 


ta fF Pri a b d nt, i 8 
Reese eehernes are evans Dore is a retiring, taciturn sort of a 


species of cowberry (from the so- ; 
malled heather, Empetrum nigrum), have | Mé&n. By nature ea, Sycator! rgb spe 
a not unpleasant taste, and, while insip:u | cept to close friends, i bibs ey x 
0 many persons, possess a valuable prop- | that he kept his own bai dae while ah . 
erty as a hepatic, or having a tendency He spent the greater part of a Noes in 
excite the bile ducts to a healthy ac- | Searching for his old friend, William ) 
on. This is one frequent complaint, Stewart, who had loaned him a sum of | 
arising, no doubt, from the inactive life | Money when the first started for Alaska. 

during. the long spring montus. The | He wished to repay this obligation anu | 
leaves, better the flowers, of the Hudson if possible do something: for his friend. | 
pay tea, (a species of Ledum) makes 4 fine Stewart had changed his uae obs eas | 
substitute for tea; it possesses a terebin- | dence during Dore’s pe os : ate | 
| ¢hine color and taste, having, however, a | ter finally located him er four days 


‘A ‘ ‘ ‘ search in the city. 

juretic effect if.continued too long.. No : z y ain 
Faron should fail to take at least a pound SAS etait ge leas little red cree 
| of best citric acid crystals and a couple ee iy bane EMR eS tt ce 
E ms x ridge in the southern part of the city. 
ye es of oil of lémon for preparing a 
Be oncde. It is one of the best antiscor- Set Uti ae a Gaon A page dle a 
Sets, a ees eh cnalarie Of paew | Saturday to have $49,000 of his Hldorad 
sages Miticipnte is gold dust changed for bright and shinin, 


‘ $7 ES * twenties at the government mint. 
ee anucn searen fil prove, | As told to his fricnd Stewart this fs his 


f experience in Alaska: 
Mmm Well to; Chink: Petore: ledRIEe | "caving Geatile catixini A Grin 1s Dork 
into the darkness ahead of 64 per cent. of ; reached Dyea without incident. He was 
those who go this fall? '| supplied with barely enough provisions to 
' “My advice is to wait until the middle | last a year, Boldly he set out for the gold 
March. 1898, and you will accomplish || diggings at Forty-mile creek, crossing the 
ore wit half the trouble and a mini- | Chilkoot pass with his pack on a Yukon 
ium of =xpense. Beware of sharpers, | sled. His experience rafting down’ the 
unterfe ters, and the man who did not | Yukon was similar to that of the hun- 
or an, otker purpose than to live on | dreds who went into the country about 
fellox-men. Supplies will not be in | the same time. He made the trip without | 
] son City in sufficient quantity to last | unusual incident, although exposed at 
intil Christmas; from then until late in times to rough weather and the dangers . 
vune or early July the days of insufficient | of the rapids of the upper headwaters of | 
food will seem like months. a 7 


from Circle City, Dore 
| night on his claim. With the dust that 


y 


he took out of his single prospect hole 
he purchased three other claims on the 
creek and a half interest in a fourth. 
When he cleaned up his last pile of pay 
dirt this spring he still had $52,000 left, 
and with that determined to return to 
his home here. \ { 

Arriying in Seattle on the Portland, 
Dore’s fifst mission was to find Stewart, 
the man\who had befriended him in his 
need. After days of searching he located 
him and there was a happy reunion. Dore 
has engaged Stewart to accompany him 
to the Clondyke next spring. Théy will 
take a donkey engine with them and 
work the claims owned by the fortunate 
youth with the best machinery and ap- 
pliances, 

Dore left Saturday for San Francisco. 
After receiving his pay at the mint for 
his dust, he will go Hast to Quebec, where 
his parents reside. There will be a wed- 
ding in his native city, and in the spring 
Dore will return with his bride. He will 
go to the Clondyke, and after taking out 
the gold in two of his claims, enough to 
make him independently rich, he will dis- 
pose of the remainder of his holdings and 
come back to the United States to live. 

At a meeting of Friar Tuck court of 
Foresters Thursday night, Dore present- 
ed each of his fellows with a nugget as 
a souvenir, giving away from $50 to $100. 


By 


CLONDYKE INVESTMENTS. 


Crawford, Conover & Co. Establish a 
' Dawson City Branch. 

Messrs. Crawford, Conover & Co., the 
well known investment brokers, whose 
time-honored trade-mark is ‘References, 
every bank and business man in Seattle,” 
announce that) they have established a 
branch office at Dawson City in charge 
of Mr. R. M. Crawford, who went to the 
Clondyke gold fields early last spring, and 
has thoroughly familiarized himself with 
the district and all of the properties. 
Mr. Crawford’s knowledge will give the 


“Such unheard of schemes were never 
brought to light as are now flaunted upon 
‘the public. .The idea of a floating hotel 
to winter in the vicinity of the Yukon 
| mouth, or St. Michaels, could not pos- 
_sibly emanate from the brain of other 
|than a town-lot boomer from the prairies 
of Kansas, who never read of sea ice or 
| felt the winter solstice storms that obtain 
fat St. Michaels. 

| “Far better for some one to strive to 
buiid a good wagon road’ over Dyea pass 
to the lakes; the Dominion government 
will gladiy give consent tor such an‘ enter- 
prise, and the cost will not exceed $50,000 
\for a road. Our own government should 
‘be asked to appropriate a sufficient sum 
‘for an immediate preliminary survey, and 
'when the money is ready the work can 
‘progress throughout the wintér and be 
‘finished by the end of April, 1858. 
| “Seattle should reap the harvest she 
“now has before her. “ome of ovr mer- 
‘chants could easily inaugurate a plan for 
‘this road, and thus practically control the 


| the Yukon. His greatest care was to make 
| his supply of food last him through. 


Arrived at Forty-mile Dore sought work 
in the mines after fruitless efforts to lo- 
cate a claim for himself. His stores were 
steadily diminishing fn quantity and he 
was unable to replace them. To make the 
story of his: fortunes in Forty-mile short, 
it is only necessary to say that the sum- 
mer of 1896 found him in debt $1,100. He 
had been utterly unable to strike a pay- 
ing claim, and had been forced to work at | 
what wages he could secure in the camp. 

Late in August ist came the news of | 
the rich finds of p ¢er gold in the streams |! 
entering the Clo1. vke river above Daw- 
son. Dore-.did n loge any time getting | 
there. He borrr :d a small sum and 


‘GOLD FROM CLONDYKE 


barely enough , visions to last him in 
making the trip up the Yukon. With a 
brave heart and determined this time to. 
win, Dore sat out for the new diggings. | 
He was among the first to locate:on l-) 
dorado creek after all the promising loca- |: 


i 


) tions on Bonanza creek had been taken up.) 


In telling of his efforts to locate a claim| 


trade resulting from it.” as | 
; in the new camp’ Dore did not dwell at) 
length on the vicissitudes he encountered. 
He simply said that he nearly starved to} 
death while prospecting the Eldorado, as! 
his food. had completely given out, save a 
small quantity of tea and some beans. It 
was utterly impossibie to get food from 
the other prospectors in the vicinity, None 
of the men who were in the first rush to 


=~ 


The Yukon Gold Fields—Clondyke. 1¢ 
you want all the news—reliable, accurate 
and full, subscribe for the Daily Post- 
_Intelligencer—75c a month. Steamers ar- 
_ vive every few days. Don’t let the oppor- 
_ tunity slip by. Subscribe now. 

ih 


w 
READS LIKE ‘A ROMANCE, 


| hed 

Henry Dore and His Fortune Hunt- 
ing on the Clondyke—Riches 
Aa After Great Privation. 


the new camp brought an ounce of food 
more than was required for their 
maintenance. ; 

Dore suftered for want of food. He ex- 
perienced all the pangs of hunger while 
carefully preserving his last little remain- 
ing parcel of food. But he did not lose 


own 


with desperation for a 
_ keep him from starva- 
ruck it. Half way up 
‘confluence with Bo-. 


ering reads like a 
Dumas’ novels, 


1 him thai 


pan of glit- || * 


firm an opportunity to make safer and | 


more reliable investments than are likely 
to be had by persons rushing into th: 
country now. During the entire winte 

the firm will dispatch monthly advice 

with funds for investment to the Dawso1 


City, branch by-mail, and as no personal |» 


representative can reach the ‘district dur- 
ing the winter, this’ will afford the only 
absolutely. reliable means of securing 
holdings before the grand rush of next 
spring, and before the consequent doub- 
ling and trebling of values. 


Pe) 
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ARTHUR PERRY TBLLS OF SOME 
WONDERFUL FINDS, 


+, Te 4 
fis Letter Is Regarded by Prof. Lip- 
py and Others as Absolutely Re- 
liable—Another Table Which In- 
eludes Men Who Returned on the 


Portiand and Hxcelsior. 


One of the most authentic letters that 
have reached this city from the Yukon 
was published in the Post-Intelligencer 
Sunday, July 18. .It was written by Ar- 
thur Perry, a well known and reliable 
Seattle man, who is now at Dawson City. 
Prof. Lippy and other who know Perry 
and are acquainted ¥ the Clondyke 
country say t. ‘the most re- 
liable of all, ‘Dawson City, 


. _| they had just struck the rich streak. To — 


| 


creek » staked from 
0 the othe all /the small 
were also staked and) recorded. 


t September 10 a man by the name 
hipple prospected a creek emptying 
ito bonanza on No. 7, above discovery 
nd named it Whipple creek. He shortly 
wards sold-out and the miners re- 
aimed it Eldorado. Prospects as high as 
$4 to the pan were found early in the fall. 
Many of the old miners from Forty-Mile 
| went there and would not stake, saying 
the willows did not lean the right way 
and the water did not taste right, and 
that it was a moose pasture, it being wide 
and flat. Both creeks were staked prin- 
_cipally by ‘‘chee chacoes’’ (new men in the 
| country), and early as they coula get 
| provisions, about 250 men went there and 
commenced prospecting, by sinking holes 
to the depth of from nine to twenty-four 
|feet, doing so by burning down, as the 
ground was frozen solid to bed rock. No- 
| vember 23 a man by the name of Louis 
| Rhodes loeated on No. 21, above on Bo- 
|/nanza, got as high as $65.30 to the pan. 
This was the first big pan of any Impor- 
| tance, and the news spread up and down 
the creek like wildfire. This news reached 
Circle City, 300 miles farther down the 
Yukon river, but nobody would believe it. 
Soon after large pans were found on both 
Bonanza and Eldorado, and each creek 
was trying to outrival the other, until a 
man by the name of Clarence Berry got 
$100 to the pan. From that time on El- 
dorado held a high position. Many claims 
from the mouth up for a distance of 
three miles got large pans—until they 
reached as high as $280. About March 15, 
1897, I reached the diggings from Circle 
City, having hauled my sied the whole 
distance without a dog. The importance 


of the new strike had become too sig- 


nificant to be overlooked, and about 300 
men from Circle City undertook the Jour- 
ney in midwinter. 
never, known before in the history of the 
Yukon, but not a man lost his life, al- 


| from Stuck Valley, Wash.—to go down: 
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Such an exodus was | 


‘Strander 


i ome of the 
. this boat, with 
( 

i 

! 


Enclosed 
boys who are 


1 50,000 
|| Wm. Sloan, English, Nanaimo ...... 50.001) 
50,000 

50,000 

35,000 

5,050 

45,00 
22,000 
ie etete vie leat 9,000 
} 10,000 
pe ee 15,000 

| Fred Latisceura, Frenchman «....... 10-090 
Im) Bell) American’ \c0.4 cutames sweswe 31,000 

| Williaro Hayes, Irish-American 35.000 
Dick MeNulty, Irish-American 20.000 
Jake Halterman, American .... 14,000 
Johnson and Olson, Swedes . 20.000 
Neil McArthur, Seotchman . sade. BOG 

| Charles Anderson,’ Swede ............. 25 000 
+ \ Joe) Morris, (Canadian iw eee 15,000 
Hank Peterson, Swede ............. }.. 12,000 


There are a great many more soing out 
with from $3,000 to $10,000 that I do not 
_ know. ; 
‘This is probably the richest placer ever 


| known in the world. 


_, They took it out so fast and so much of 
‘it that they did not have time to weigh 
| it with gold scales. 

and all the syrup cans were filled. It 
looks as if my time would come about the 
time I am ready to die. 

One man received word that his wife 
and little girl had died since he came in 
here, and now he is going out with $25,000. 

Another man was here waiting for the 
boat to go home, and died yesterday with 
heart disease, having in his possession 
$17,000. Stranger things than fiction hap- 
pen here every day. Yours truly, 

ARTHOR PERRY. 


AMOUNT TAKEN OUT. 


Some of Those Who Made Strikes on 
the Clondyke. 
To give an accurate list of those who 


though several had their faces and toes 
nipped at times. Even some of the most 
resolute and dissolute women made the 
journey in safety. Fancy prices were paid 
for dogs by those who were able to pur- 
chase, and as high as $175 and even $200 
were paid for good dogs. Almost any 
kind of a dog was worth $50 and $75 each. 

When I first reached the new camp. = 


was im sted by tha butcher boys—Murph © 


Thorp, of Juneau, and George Stewart, 


in their shaft and pick a pan of dirt, as 


my surprise it was $282.50. In fourteen 
pans of dirt they took out $1,565 right in 
the bottom of the shaft, which was 4x8 
feet. t 
March 20 Clarence Berry took out over 
$300 to the pan. Jimmy MacLanie took 
out over $200 to the pan; Frank Phiscater ° 
tok out $185 to the pan. The four boys | 
from Nanaimo took as high as $125 to the 
an. They were the first men to get a 
ole down to bedrock on Eldorado and | 


returned from the North and the amounts 
they took out would be impossible. Many 
who made rich strikes gave out. figures 
before leaving Dawson City. Those fig- 
ures have been given in letters written 
to people in Washington, Oregon end 
California. But the amount taken cut 
/Wwas, in some instances, not brought cewn, 
Part of it was invested in new claims. 
' Below is given a partial list. It is made 
up of the list sent down by Arthur Perry, 
Perry’s list is conceded to be accurate. 
Other figures were obtained from imter- 


The list includes 


views with miners. 


; those’ who came down on the Excelsior 


and landed at San Francisco, as well as 
those who returned on the Portland, The 
list foots up over $2,000,000. A careful es- 
imate places the amount brought down 
on the two boats at $1,500,000, which means 
that at least $500,000 must have remained 
at Dawson City. <A partial list of strikes 
reported follows: oh 


nd good pay. They had Nos. 14 and 15. 

In fact, big pans were being taken on 
iearly every claim on the creek, until 
$100 and $200 pans were common. April 
18 Clarence Berry took in one pan 39 
ounces—$495—and in two days panned out 
over $1,200. April 14 we heard some boys 


the banner pan of the creek, and Charles 
Myers, who had the ground on a lay, told 
me that if he had wanted to pick the dirt 
he could have taken 100 ounces just as 


“easy, 


Jimmy MacLanie took out $11,000 during i 


| the winter just in prospecting the dirt. 


Clarence Berry and his partner, Anton 


Strander, panned out about the same in |/ 
the same manner. Mrs. Berry used to go | 
“down to. the dumps every day to get dirt if 


DHOMR SOOO IG, cin cic cists vuicsccces ce occ$ 
M. S. Norcross ......... es ie ie * 
J. Ernmerger ..... PCA OSE RTI ty. 
Con Stamatin 11... Prcstianecee eon | Sioa 
AT gene Hilo iaen pases sigs ie) (da SSN ES. gt ian 
Grose Stewarts cob sasticcaversceccrser.. RBOD 
Thomas Flack... 5,000 
5.000 
65,000 
50,000 
15,000 
112/000 
135,000 
15,000 
a8 

*%. H. Bowk 0, 

JOS LAMUE! ele. eee ccs Mam inists ot 2000 
J. B, Hollingshead ......... sey 25/600 
Jack Horne ..... wees 6,000 
15,000 
seeeee 14,000 


ieee ee eee ee 


bese eenseneeses 


Fred 
J. J 


Lendesser 
Kelly 
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STANLEY’S GOOD. 


one of the argonauts 
m the Clondyke on the 


They took steelyards | 


\ 


| } 


‘ s ence n 

to a Post-Intelligencer reporter of his _ 
trials and great good fertune im, the Alas-— 
kan placer fields, Stanley said: ‘ 

“~ went to the Yukon a year ago last 
March, having’ never. been [there before; 
On the steamship Al-Ki, &i route to Ju- 
neau and Dyea, my sor, Samuel Stanley, 
and I met Charles and George Worden, 
brovhers, and we’ entered inion a kind’ of 
partnership, since which i‘tse we have 
been continuously assccisied together it 
miring and other brsines ¢ fairs. “The 
Werdens were forme-ly ‘\‘51n Sackett’s 
Harvor, N. ¥., whers they mother now 
livés. . In «siifornia, véher- harles lived 
for a num: ¢ of Voars, bé worked for @ 
Petvlumé csitv coreern, 


“Ve had, been wonderins through the 
Ybou- districts foi resal months with: 
life oF no success, % Mm i, the latter part 
oF iasy September, we he: -¢ of the Clon- 


dyke. discoverics. . At this time we wera 
en route sleazy the Stesart river, being 
Forty-Mile, a-8 were at Sixty- 
wie news c. the strike first 
We hastened tothe Clondyke, 
at the month of th= stream, 


bo snd 
Mae wher 
pecehed us: 
stoping First 


The day foiiswing our arrival “he little 
sttamer Hilis, with 150 wildly es‘cited min- 
ers who hat also. heard of th Mews, are 
rived. Thergwes a rush and 2 wad i un 


for the new & es sries along Bonanza und, 
Eldorado ers &© We brought \ “rst on 
Hldorado cre &, idcating slaims Nes. 25, 26, 
63 and 54. That ws abou‘ the Ist of Oecto- 
| ber. We prospected 2& arid 26 until we sat- 
| isfied ourselves that we had good pay dirt 
in each. Then we set about making per- 


/ manent improvements for the winter, such 


as buildings cabins. This ‘lone, we sot tod 
work sinking prospect hoies in, different 
parts of the gulch. We had no blankets, 
Good pay dirt was-taken from every hole, 
and at the end of three months work wa 
cleaned up $112,000. In getting this much 
gold we did not drift over 200 feet altogeth- 
er up and down the stream. Ner did we 
cross-cut the pay streak. We calculata 
that these two, and also 53 and 54, will run 
upwards of $1,000 to the lineal foot, and I 
figure that we have fully $2,000,000 in sight 
in the four claims. 'There is little or no dif- 
ference in the 55 and 56 claims, on Eldo- 
rado. In fact, there are no spotted claims 
on the creek. It is a case of all gold and 
yards wide and yards deep. Ai ywhera 


/you run a hole down you find the pay 


|as $150, and some still better. 
| $750 in five pans, and did not pick the | 


streak. f 

“Our pans will average $3 throughout all 
of the Eldorado claims. Many go as high 
IT took out 


jpans, either. I took the pan against my 
breast and simply scooped it in off the 


| bedrock. ‘ 


“To make a long story short, I think 
Eldorado creek is the greatest plaser prop- 
osition in the world. Vhere has never 


been anything discovered on the face of 
| the globe like it, 


“How much do I think Bldéiado creek . 


has yielded and will yield?” , 


/ sult. 


“Well, we have all done more or less 
figuring on that with about the same re- 
For my part, I woulc not be afraid 
to guarantee $21,000,000, ans. it will prob- 
ably reach $25,000,000.’’ 

“Will. other creeks he found in the 
Clondyke district anyth‘.y lik* as rich ig 
the Bldoraio?”’ 

“Certainly; and in my opinion there wll 


be'a number of them sa, Pesr gulch 1s 
almost another BDilds":do. ‘Chere is 4 
double bedrock in Bea. gulch, though bit 


very few know it. The bed revks are thi¢ea 
‘feet apart. The gala in tus lower sec 
rock is as black as yovr shoe and in tis 
top bed rock it is as bright as that fousd 
in the Hldorado. 5 

“We own No. 10 claim belaw discovery 
on Bear gulch, and also 20 and 21 on Last 
peters ti nk baeh sted Mea nae 1° daeedeeck ated tale 


Chance gulch above discovery. We pros- 1 


pected for three miles on Last Chance and 
could not tell the best place ‘o locate ais- 
covery claim, The man makug discovery 
of a creok is entitled by law to stake a 
claim and take also an adjoin rg one, or, 
in other words, two claims, Fo ,eu see he 
wants to get in a good loi wity on the 
creek or gulch. 


search of wealth. Speak- — 


poe Me 


Ris 


uf 


in the prospecting of our properties. 
ners would not work at any price. 
could occasionally rope in a green- 
‘and get him to work for a few days 
Six or eight miners worked 


“and when we settled it developed that 
they had earned in that length of time 
5,300 each. That was pretty good pay, 
wasn’t it? We paid one.old miner $12 for 
hree hours’ work and offered to continue 


0 went out to hunt a claim of his own, 
“Am I going back to the Clondyke? 
' Yes, in March, but not to work. £ am 
- through. When we had taken ont the 
% last of the $112,000 1 threw down my shove? 
nd said ‘Good- bye, old boy; I will never 
: pick you up again.’ ‘Nor will { IT have 
been very poor at times in my life, and, 
was when I went to Alaska, and I as- 
Oat sure you it is a very comfortable feeling 
to know that you have a competerce for 
life. 
" “My son Samuel and Charles Worden 
are in charge of our interests in Alaska. 
“George Worden and I came out, and we 
will go back in March and relieve then. 
‘Then they will come out for a speih 
‘George goes from here to his homme in 
‘New York state to make ‘his mother com- 
‘fortable. 

*T am an American by birth,. but. of 
‘Trish parents. I formerly lived in Western 
‘Kansas, but my claim there hair not as 
ood as the one I staked out on Fidorado 


creck. 2 


IN OIL CANS. 

-:>B. R. Shaw San in a Clondyke 
Cabin. 

, five-gallon cans full of goid dust. 


1. a cabin on the Clondyke. The let- 
aich follows was writen at Dawson 
June 15, to O. A. Schade, of this city: 
wson City, N. W. T., June 15, 1897. 
A. Schade,’ Seattle, Wash.—Dear 
} i: As I promised to write you as 
“; \s I had a ghance to look over the 
on a little, I will now endeavor to 
ay promise. I started in on the trip 
retty hard luck, for I lost all of my 
in the wreck of the Willapa, with 
-ception of my sled and a few tools. 
uaged to get a small outfit at. Juneau 


and m all right now, so far as I can see. 
“Ia ved here on the 19th of the month, 
lea = Seattle on the 15th of March; so 
hyo I was nearly three months on the 


p:350' I rather enjoyed the trip, taking all 


Pin There was some hard work, but I 
h: ) mishaps after leaving Dyea. 

[ re is no night here now. It is light 

| as day for the twenty-four hours, and. 

-neiitne too warm nor too cold; not too 


many flies to bother as yet. This is a great 
f “m . strike, probably the greatest on 


heath yerican continent, or in the world. 
/I «wa .*you will niot believe me if I tell 
ay. about it. Jt is not so exterisive as 


I wish it was,.or at least gold has not 
been ‘ound in great paying quantities ex- 
» cept “n two creeks, about 200 claims, but 
f forme of them are very rich; in fact, some 
of th: pay streaks are nearly all gold. One 
' thou; snd dollars to the pan is not an un- 
'common thing, and as high as 100 ounces 
(have been taden out at a single pan. It 
Fas no uncomine: thing to see men coming 
‘in with all the gold dust they can carry. 
| “You would not believe me when I tell 
you that I went into one cabin and counted 
five five-galion oil cans full of gold dust, 
but it isa fact. It is the result of the work 
of two men during the winter, and the 
dump is not much more than half worked 
out. 
“There has been about $2,000,000 jin dust 
taken out so far in the district. At a low 
estimate there will be $50,000,000 taken out 
during the next year. 
‘Of course I am in too late to get in on 
any of the rich ground, but hope to get 
hold of some that I can make wages:at, or 
better. I'am working for the Alaska Com- 
rcial Company, helping to put up a big 
ore dew quow Went to work as soon as T 
ul d $10 a day for ten hours. Car- 


way 


shares for us for about six weeks, | 


is what B. R. Shaw writes that he | 


Se cS Ee, Ee ae a 


| 


, ter’s outfit and nobody should take less. 


, crossing the summit the trip will take 


' from here without plenty of food. 


a day, and so do all of the. io a 
the mines, witha 
whites yy ™* | would 


*“ not cut half the lumber wanted. 


_ from St. Michaels on the last trip cf the | 
_ Excelsior to San Francis¢o and who re- 


“Sently returned to 
‘thousands 


| went now. 


e! 
re $12 per 100 ‘pounds; sugar, 
pound; oatmeal, 25 cents; bacon, 
and other things in proportion. Chi 
Kimball is doing very well, taking in from 
$300 to $500 a day. ; 2 
“Togs are worth $30 at the mill and qum- 
ber $150 a thousand, There is a small saw-- 
mill here running day and night and can- 


be a schedule 9 
Eldorado and 
who work for wages must 
“T do not know how many inhabitants} provisions.” Mp. Price says\that the re- | 
this town supports. I should say in the] ports of the gold brought o t\are in many | 
neighborhood of 1,000. Most of the people} cases excessive. Men are Probably worth : a 
live in tents, but some good buildings are| what they are quoted as minihg, but they | ' 
going up. Dr. Caldwell is doing well. I} did not bring it out with them. Wages | 
am on the back part of his lot. : ‘ | next winter will not exceed)$10 a day. 
“Between*700 and 800 came over the trail’ Most people going into the diggings strike | 
this spring, and I do not kriow how many now for Dawsan City, just asthey went to 
more are on the way. T cannot find out Circle City last year. “My jadvice,’” said 
anything about Peckhart and Sinclair. Mr. Price, “would be to strife away from 
“B. R. SHAW.” ace hia There is id to do there | 
———— ut spend money, I could not-ge) aroun 
WHAT FRED PHICE SAYS, for less than $50 c day, ae know Seg 
ee who told me that they spent $500 a day, 
Hic Brought Down G7? while waiting for the Bveainer, trying to 
Adwvies, 


heve a good time. 
red Price, of North § cattle, who was, he sames are very stiff aad ihe not ams 
one of the lucky ones who came down ' 


ave their own 


\ 


and Gives 


usual to see a miner thrown down his sack 
on ee table and bet from a aundred up on 
the high card] Stud- horse. poker is the 
ae game, and it frequently costs from | 
Seaitle with several | $50 up to draw a card. Harry Ashe .and | 
of golden Collars, has some i 


: | Curly Monroe, who were in partnership in 
geod advice to give to these who are in- | 


Circle City, haye split. Ashe came up the 
tending to go to the Clondyke. Mr. Price | river one Gay and got some logs and lum- | 
has had a world of experience in the! ber. He uilt the walls of & house, cov- |. 
riining districts of the Northwest terri- | ered it with a tent roof, anil on the next | 
re and Alaska, and as he has profited | steamer the first piano was dumped in 
by. his experience and has money to show, | Daw;"n City along with aj lot of girls, 
his words have considérable weight. “I ,and « dance house was in immediate op- 
would advise anyone who is going to the | eraticn Things are going at full blast, 
mines,” said Mr. Price yesterday, refer- | and there is combined wit! the dance 
ring to the districts where the last year’s house. every kind of a game.) The country is 
tes have been made,.“‘to go in with’ is full of ‘tin-horns,’ and it is hard to i= . 
uty of provisions. ‘There is gold all’ find 4% sarhe that is sate to/sit in unless | 
over, but it cannot be eaten, and money you know everybody in it to be all right, 
“y its equivalent cannst always buy fod. Money is Deing coined by the saloons and 
ast year there was alinost a famine up one ‘ian dleared up $30,000 n|\three weeks, | 
tue river, and in the camps around Daw- “Tt is. a hard matter to find a location 
son City men were living on beans and within Sifty miles of Dawsoi City, every- 
flour, The luckier ores had a little ba-' thing having been staked out. The tribu- 
con, but nearly all were reduced to al- taries to the Stewart river have Raven 
most nothing when the first steamer got in been >srospected yet, and I look for some 
this spring. I saw men buy canned goods rich finds up there. There is just as goo 
and delicacies 2nd sit right down, break pay dirt in other creeks at have not 
into the packzge and devour every morsel, been touched ag there is in) the districts 
famished fcr something besides beans, that have een prospected| and staked | 
flour and baton. The first cargo for up out.” 
the river, so Capt. Healy, the manager o Mr. Price wound up his story by saying . 
the North American Transportation and that the work is hard and = aman goes 


Trading Company, told me, has already almost crazy from the longsome feeling 
been sold out. It will cost $400 for a win: that oppresses him, unless|‘he is being | 
| richly repaid for his ‘labor. I; is this lone- 

“Another thing that I would advise some feeling that drives men is the camps, 

would be not starting too late. Those whe where the only way to get rid of the dust 

are going away now will have liftle, i/ is in dissipation. The keynots to the situ- 

any, advantage over the men who will g¢.ation Aa. nlenty. of fy O04. } ‘ 

North in the spring. A trip up to oe _ 


mines by the river route will take foc! W i AT BR MUS i q AVE} ' 


days, providing close steamer a se hucae 
— : i 


are made at St. Michaels, which is very 
doubtful. I hear that the Seattle office 

MINES: 3 OUTFIT ANT SUPPLE as 
ADVISED, BY YUKIONS URS 


had an inquiry from San Francisco, where 
ty Vie > 


a steamer has been chartered for St. 
Michaels, asking if any  arrangemon‘ts 
could be made for the trip up the river for 
100 men. The answer was sent back. that 
the company would not take them «st ih 
By going in at Dyea with an outft 


two months. By the time people get in 
there, starting now, it will take all the rest 
of the season to prepare for winter. The 
fellows who go in the spring will have 
the same time to prospect as though tiey 


‘Bo 


‘Gaveacttive List Inel dies Dyery=— 
thing from a Bottli of Pills to. 
Evaporalé d Potatoe 


“T particularly warn people not to start 
Any! 
one who gees in with a short supply will 
suffer this winter; as i believe that ‘gruhi 


i| 
ey 


All sorts of advice and’ information is | 
heard at every hand upoty; the subject of 
an outfit for fhe prospectoy headed for the 
Yukon. While the miners and prospectors 


will be shorter this year r than it was last. 
If anyone can pack in enough to sell he| 
can get all sorts of prices for it. The men 
Mba Repaeed a with fies ens a all] whe have Wien to Alaskal invariably ad 
ey W. @ trouble is’ 3 ‘i 
that of providing sustenance for the ibs © detending god himteas be mats size “a 
horses in making the pack over the sum- ‘ fit weighing fre Woe téiacdam cna 
mit. If the horses can be gotten in all a tates aes mS tah that op ge ia.e fon and /. 
right they can be killed and sold for dog who are going and those wao have al cay 
meat. As far’as pack animals are con-~ departed have take y already | 
cerned I believe that dogs are the best, amount advised. ; 
They will eat what men will leave. Last failure to follo y the 
winter i mere sold at Dawson for a have had on ey 
1 | cannot 
‘people wore going in| the icy ; 
what sort of a reception | Veleas 
is ch. Mr. Price an-| sive th 


} 
i 


a 
we 


Pe 


‘|, Tea, pounds ... 


rsonally pack over  defore winter 
navigation, unless it 13 cut down in 
t and bulk to the very lowest point; 
, the expense of the oufit. Many of 
those who are starting now are doing so 
with an entire capital of 1ot over $300, 
‘whereas the returning mirers advise a 
“man not to think of going vith less than 
a capital of $500 to $750 or ever $1,000. How- 


"| ever, conditions of transporta;ion and sup- 


ply are changing almost daly, and the 
‘new Yukoners are relying on improved 
facilities which the old ones Inew nothing 
of. Besides this, many of th»m are prac- 
tical miners themselves, haviig had years 


| of experience in the variout mining re- 
They chim to know | 


gions of the West. 
something of their needs thenselves, and 
| they probably do. 

The outfits which the tweny citizens of 
Mount Vernon purchased ii Seattle re- 
cently, after many interviews with recent 
Yukon miners and much advie from other 
reliable sources, are probably good models 
for futending Clondyke voyagers to follow. 
| The twenty men first dividd themselves 
into five parties of four meneach, intend- 
ing to have a boat for each jarty, as well 
as a tent and various smallerarticles. The 
main items of their outfits ae as follows, 
the items, when not otherwie mentioned, 
being for one man: 


Groceries. 
Bacon, pounds .... 


Flour, pounds ....... eee BP 250 
| Rolled oats, DOUNIGS vovececeesee 25 
Beans, POUNAS ...cevereeseccsccccevess an | 


Coffec, POUNAS ..--sereeeectecreeerecceenes 10 
Sugar, POUNAS ........seeeeveseoeceees 


Dried potatoes, POUNAS...+.++ «++. 25 
) Dried onions, pounds .......+s.++- 2 
| Galt, POUNGS .......cercereerenee i 


Pepper, pounds 
Dried fruits, pounds .... 
Baking powder, POUNAS ..vcseceseecorone 4 
Soda, pounds ......+- -+++- ae sitee 
Evaporated vinegar, pound 
Compressed soup, ounces... 
| Soap, cakes ..... CA ANAROBE 4 


Be 2 stile a Meee it CO. 


vesatpeee 92 


woetsoreean 9 
Mustard, Cans, ...--,+5 verse 

Matches (for four men), tins 
Rice, pounds ........ 


Hardware. 


Stove for four men. 

Gold pan for eaca, 

Set granite buckets. 

Large bucket. 

Knife, fork, spoon, cup arf plate 

Frying pan. 

Coffee and tea pot. ' 

Scythe stone. ; 

Two picks and one shovel. 

One whipsaw. 

Pack strap. 

Two axes for four men ad ons extra 
-| handle. y —fs 7 
Six 8-inch files and two per files for 


Peas pits, jack 


severe aeieeee 


asowleeoe 


1 
1 
selooeg 40 


acne etnces 


Drawing knife, brace € 
plane and hammer, for pi. 
| 200 feet %-inch rope. 5 
\ erasures of pitch and five 
oakum for four men. 
\ Nails, five pounds each of ¢ 8, 10 and 12- 
penny, .for four men : 
'” Shoemaker’s thread.. 
| Shoemaker’s awl. 

Gum for patching gum boom 


-Clething, Ete, 


-Tent, 10x12 feet, for four. 
Canvas for wrapping. 
Two oil blankets to each bat. 


pounds of 


8 suits heavy underwear, 

1 heavy mackinaw. coat. 

2 pairs heavy mackinaw }: its, 
Z dozen heavy wool socks. “ 


| 5 yards mosquito netting fr each man. — 


| 
i 


+8 


dozen heavy wool mitts. 
heavy overs irts. 


2 pairs heavy snagproof rcbber boots, 
2 pairs shoes. ; 

3 pairs blankets, (for twe reer), 

4 towels. : 

2 pairs overalls. 

\1 suit oil clothing. 

2 rubber blankets. 


to transport 
ily impossible | 


. 


uta 
OUNTRY ENCOUNTERED IN 


MAKING er ng TRIP. 
| ar " 


THE 


i 
Given Come From an Extensive 
Article Published in the Alaskan 
Sear¢hlight, and Are Considered 
Correct—Jack Carr Gives Advice.| 


C. H. Stoltenberg, of the F* .ic Coast 
Steamship, Company, in a boc on Clon- 
dyke gold fields, which he has ‘ust issusd, 
publishes the following from the Alaska 
Searchlight, which is said to be one of 
the most reliable articles in gonnection | 
with the route by way of Juni 3 to Daw-) 
son City, yet published: 

The valley of the Yukon may be reach- 
ed from Juneau by four different routes, 
crossing the coast range of mountains | 
through as many passes, the Dyea or 
Chilkoot pass, the Chilkat, Mocore’s or the 
‘White pass, and Takou. As the Chilkoot 
is the only. pass used to any extent, it is 


this route the miner will select, From, 
Juneau to the summit ef the Chilkoot 
| pass is a distance of 115 mites. Small 


SNe Les) 


snesvheces aa 


steamers ply irregularly between here and 
Dyea, the head of navigation, 100 miles) 
north of Juneau. During the early spring, 
these boats sail a day or two after the, 
arrival of the mail steamers from the 
Sound. The trip in good weather is made 
in twelve hours if there is no tewing to 
be done, and the regular fare is $10, each 
passenger furnishing his own blankets) 
and provisions, If the party is a targe 
one, with considerable bageas¢, a scow 
is loaded with the miners’ outfits; if the 
tides are high the boat sometimes goes’ 
over the bar at the head.of Deuglas} 
island, thus saving nearly twenty mile; 
of travel, besides avoiding the rougt, 
waters of the Takou. If the tides af: 
not high the scow may be towed over Iv 


the little tue Julia, and the steambo: a 


j 


| VICTORIA ARGONAUT’S STORY, | 


Plenty of Good Ground ‘“Tromat, f 
Cnly Food Is Sufficient, 


} H 
} , 
The Details of the Longs re | 


i 


‘| Galbraith are among the Yukon miner 
| who have returned to their homes at Vic- 
| tora with good stakes, the McArthurs’ 


‘fortune being estimated at $75,000, and 


| Mr, Galbraith’s at an equal amount. In 
|, an interview published in the Colenist, 
| Dougall McArthur said: ; 
| “ne reperts that have been brought 
|| down of fortunes made almost in a day 
| are not exaggerations, thovgh they must 
| appear to be. Jt is the richest minin 


Gold-seekers #ve pouring in from every 


: direction daily, and yet there is no dan, 


ger of it becoming overcrowded. Theré 
is plenty of ground for every one, if only 
there is food enough for ail. That ik 
the difficult question. As long ago 
last October we *ad stock-iaki.z, ang 
allowed 100 pound: of flour per man +¢ 
h last until June. Naturally things wer 
running very short before that timi 
‘) came. I and my partner made it ¢ 
| point to lay in our supplies for the en} 
| tire -year well ahead, and it would bi, 
| all right if others did the same. Buyin; 
| when normal prices prevail, it did no 
cost more than $500 or so for a year’ 
necessary supplies. But if the same thing 


Besides these things each. nen procured | are wanted when stocks are run out, wit! 


| small assortment of mediciies, and each, 
s§ provided with several changes of sum- | ine threatens in consequ 


ner clothing. 


_ 25e worth cascara sagrada bark. 

'1hottle good whisky. 
bolic salve, — 

arnica. ¥ 


‘Here is a list of medicines tor four agent 
ey, 


no way of replenishing they) and fam- 
ns i me; big ‘prices 
i of course,.must be paid. But it’s not 

the price that is to be thought of—it is 
| whet there are supplies enough tc 
‘ body alive through the winter 
can estimate what, the peed 
u les in Canadfan soil” 
; it will be somethin 
mately I should sa 


! “Dougall and Neil McArthur and Angus 


ny g 
N y] g 
O hun re 


my 


le gold is everywhere, bu nelly 
bor could not be employed to mae 
it out. Every man wanted to g0 on and 
take up claims of hid own. ‘The whole 
country is networked with streams and 
alk of them are auriferous: By the time 
I was ready to come out. the new ar- 


he! district .I do not. 
: : . ; 0 
at has proved ‘worthless 4 


i 


rivals were swarming in, ‘viuidred; going 


by my cabin. I cle 


not have +4 
hear how they mad out, thoug) Red ' 
I came away good mcney tad baa, found | 
on Dominion and hal: a dozen 6° ver new 
creeka, These, ‘f eaurse, ‘s not 
marked on the mui, at present. , fn tact 


the country has as yet 
delineated, and wiil be wntil Mr, Os 
vie’s new map, which is very compiete 
comes out this Zall.”’ : 

On Dominion sreek, one. of the now 
streams mentioned, the miners, accard- 
ing to Mr. McArthur’s report, are getting 
out from $1 to the pan upwards—or fully 
$200 a day—with an apparently inexhaust- 
ible ground to work on. On ‘Bonanza 
creek, where the McArthurs and Gal- 
braith made their pile, not one claim out 
of 200 has proved 4 Siamk, while many 
contained immense frriiives, That of 
the McDonalds is =n exsmple, the face 
where it has been cut awuy showing the 
nugges sticking out Iké pebbles in a 
bed ot gravel—literaily thousands in 
sight. 


A special to a New York newspaper 
from San Francisco contains an inter- 
view with s. returned Yukoner who says 
that on the American sige 5f the Iinter- 
national boundary placer mines of im- 
meénse richness havé heen found, The 
dispatch says: ‘ 

“HW. G. H, Bowker, one of the returned 
Yukonr'rs, who brings back nearly $40,- 


Heen imperfect y+ | 


| 


\ 


000 in gold dust, the result of six months’ : 


| work, is atithority for the statement tnat 


on the American side of the fnternation- 
al boundary placer fields have been found 
which ¢ver put those of ths Clondyke 
into the shale. 

“Wiin his party wag des\thding the 
Yukon on the rettirn irom De wson City 
the s.camship was intercepte’ Fy a man 
vho vestred to send letters and papers 
Sack to vivilization. This-man was one 
af a party who had gone dow: the river 
frei Dawson in the hope of locating 
rich beds of which the Indians in the 
vicinity bad been teHing. Ths members 
of the party were well krown to the 
Yukoners and full credence is given to 
the story. 

“Bewker and his associatés -were told 
that just across the Alaska boundary, 
on the American side, tte —party had 
found placer fields fabulou..v rich in 
gold. They had staked out claims and 
begun to work them. 

“ ‘Hivery one of us has taken out thou- 
sands ot dollars in dust and nuggets al- 
ready,’ said Bowker’s informant, ‘and 


‘there seems no limit to the gold in sight. 


it is more abundant than on the Clon- 
dyke and easier to work, the gold being 
very near the surface of the ground. We 
are all rich already, but we are going to 
stay through next winter.’ 

“Murther information was conveyed 


that there wer i 
t ground in the world—and the bigesetl pero | Weveroniy, moire: men Tere 


new district, and they had the Seld 
practically to themselves. They advised 
Bowker and his companions to forsake 
Clondyke claims on their return from the 
States and take claims in-the new dig- 
gings. 

“The point at which the fortunate treas- 
ure hunters are working is northwer 
of Dawson and but a few miles west of 
the boundary. Their claims are in a 
valley of one of the numerous creeks 
emptying into the Yukon. 

“The returned Yukoners place great 
faith in the information given them 
concerning the ‘strike,’ and several haye 
announced that when they return they 
will stop at the new diggings.” 


No Scarcity of Laber Here. 

A telegram printed in a Chicago paper 
under a Seattle date line states that men 
are abandoning their positions here in 
the rush to get north. It is also stated. 
that the police ferce of the city is being 
decimated by resignations, that street car 
employes are deserting their positions 
and that the merchants are running short 
Penyay of and other statements 

Hast has 1 ueed. 2 flood 
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Map Showing the Yukou Count 
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PIED ssc 6 * Set ois) a0 
“Dried fruits (appes, 


Oamdles.. .. o. +s 

(1| Dry Sait Pork... .. 
|| Wvap. Potatoes.. .. 
Evap. Onions ...... 


Dried Beef... -...... 


oe Baking Powder... . 


Supolies bar One Milan for One Yeats , : | Paint, 5 cases; beer, 133 casks; window: 


‘Fiour .. .... .3........+490 Ibs. | Jamaica Gin 4 o7.)..2 bottles we! Wi ' 
| Corn Meal, 2-10s.. .. .....20 Ibs ape Eee Oe a Mere Will Leave—Many Wotd- crates; onions, 100 crates; oranges, _ 
Rolled Ps ; : ta Sica Ron Ree auemar ial ait Wea Be Miners Will Not Go Umtil #xt | crates; lemons, 2 crates; rice, 200 mats; 
f Rolle Oats, 4-S8.....-. .2..06 Ibs. Gold Pan... wosesiccs ceceeneceegh { 
|! Rice ox z ! a) Spring, Because They Will Beln-_ flour,’ 2,000 sacks; dried fruits, 1,477 case 
a se ne oe oe we oe oe eee 25 Ibs. | Granite Buckets... 6. seee 4055 -B pring, ;eroceries, 1,420 cases} hardware, 
pil SCANS... 2. 2s e+ ceseecss 100 Ibs, Knives and forks,. .. ....leach | able te Get Transportation—thly”) bundles; cigars, 2 cases; lumber and m 


vicots)....... eeee 


| Yeast Cakes (6 in pkg)....6 pkgs. Plates (tin).. eee Lligiae teebelenters 23 4 “| §mong the Portlan(#’s prominent p 
oe ee oe ee AO Wet Stome.. 2. oe os seveeseoeed 9 | 


IPRICCOT » 60 oe eis 6 os cc cct ois p wit Hatehet.. 2+ 2+ cove MN E SRE y L 
Bacom.... 66 ico vs oe 6+. 150 ibs, Saws, whip... «+ «+ o« Se te tye 

co 

L 


|}| Extract of Beef (4 0z.).....% doz. SHOVES... 25 ce oe ce were eee e's 
* «+ «2.10 Ibs. Nadls.. ..02 6 0 cere eee eo AO Ips. | Dawson City. 


oe RU 
wae a 


‘OFF ee THE NORTH! 


if 


the “goené. As well known faces ‘passed 
up the short gangplank, sympathe 
whispers signified their | ‘recognition | 
bik: hopes of their success. 

2 


ha cargo of the Portland was abo 
STEAMERS THAT HAVE DEPAR! D} 1,200 tons, destined for St. Ache Dav 
re / son City, Fort Cudahy, Circle y a 

ijihetaias crscauaun Unalaska. The manifest at the local cu 

toms house showed the following item: 


During the Next Few Weeks Miny | bundles; groceries, 192 cases; ary goods, 
| cases; picks, 110; shovels,/ 150: potatoes, 


| terial for warehouse. 


eo eres lbse Spoons.........3 tea and 3 table | Two More Steamers by the t= | 

peaches, ap- Quaker Bread Pan....sesceseesh |) o> ae cole nits sual usd There were 1,466 packages of Cana 

BUA a are iy as Guns a side Route. gaods in transit, covered by a transpo 
fale silurmis oviteteleysfeatte: » ebei@mner eles siti A, and exportation bends 


’ , sa ta ee _|engers were ex-Goy John H. McGr 
es ee 225 Ibs. Coffee Pots.) 2. ce ce ce recto ed od | 7 eto aa alos aeareeye! Tek Lala IES | Gen. BE. M. Carr and Capt. Balliet.. 
oe eoew ae, Lbs. Picks und Hamndlles..:.e++e e423 6% reached this city number in round mm- | Portland had aboaid Mr. S, P. Wes ¢ 
o's eh tale «Le eiLedial wisioiave Le ate « asetoisyelauer's'e) etatie aur bers about 1,00@ passengers, eighty per | and Mr. George Hyde Preston, two 
cent. of whom were furnished by Sedtle. cial correspondents of the Post-Int 
The steamer Ai-Ki sailed for Jujeau | encer. 
and Dye& Sund:., July 18, carrying 700. | The steamer Que¢n left the local 
“sheep, 65 head oz caitle, 850 tons of fen- | Nriday, July 23, with 400 passengers, + 
‘| eral merchandise snd 100 passengers for | Of which were bound for Dawson 
y ; Satie via Dyea. 
of! The Topeka left yesterday for Jum 


oceeee -3O Ibs. Saws, hamd.. «2 ee ee ce eeces 


aa BORER Seale at e's) os dahhcbseses Wienges Li ae Files (assorted)... + 0+ «+++4% dbz } Perhaps never ~.fore in. the histo 
|] Sait. ...2. ce ee ce eee ees. 20 Ibs, Axes and humdles.. i..e..;ee/s1 | Seattle has there departed from itsem-, carrying 240 passengers, sy of w. 
BSIOISEG sien aie o/s vis ee waNloes Li Nbe | Dravy RHTES op) ePalere!elelecdalresie. ihe ofetaik | bracing harbor a xteamer freighted ith | Will go to Dawson City. ay 
PM NEMStAD. «ad's os spe eles Yee cig lb. | Plamesh . siccgeeiee ees see's 1 | 2 cargo so interesting and destined so Steamer Islander left yesterday 
| ye PEE Ses ovis ee ele o's 6 : Brae a Bitt iLk 4 veeuely as the Portland. wiih 7 Dyvas jee ielander td eae 
{ ny sieilro eles eis sAale Pace amd Bitt.. ..66 sees doss out Thursday afternoon from a warf| Sers when she left ‘Victoria, The m 


| Coffee.... 2. «6 os 
OR COSA 
' Oendensed Milk... 


Soap GQaundry)..... 6. ..--- 5 IBS. || Revolvers. cs cece cosesceewened 


Soap (toilet)..u. .. 


'Matehes.. .... ..can of 60 pkgs. Rope (one-half inch)... 100 feet 


Tobacco... «2 «+ o¢ 
Compressed Soup.. 


a | 
Be ee ce ee ee ee 


(104-106 FIRST AVE. 


os «+ 2125 Ibs. Chisels (assorted)... cescerore oe covered, with hundreds of waving, 


t 
Compressed Soup Vegetables.,... Oaleam . oe ees sees ees 1) board’ ‘so beloved” by eine ciate damn Uke 


We have PM aye ples arity and put up the very best outfits .| Who have gone before and hearts which © is not thought probable, and in 
‘that money canbuy When you arrive at Seattle and are ready for ached at their departure, but this se 
your outfit be sure and call on us. 


COOPER ‘Be LEVY Re 


Fae ONE DOOR SOUTH O 


wep-| ter of customs duties at Victoria 
Aewsicarss 8 eal hye Buteher Knife......++ «+-e4s++-1 | ing people, and pushing her nose to/the| Cam for by the Canadian Pacific 


+ ie cecied doz. | Compass. ¢'st siyeneseeheenesh | 20th sailed-for the Wakon, The ainwas 70% which will cover it with amg 
full of “good-bys’! as this monster #ver , transitu bond.” While no instruc 

germ detached itself. from the hot|in-| have passed through any of the cr ito 
valid, Seattle, and floated away. ofices/in this. district to “the mils ii 
: It was like the parting of a son fron a| tioned at* the newly created su) -pol 
rs tesessusee | Medicine Case.. ++ +++: ++ s+++++ | mother, and the Queen city seemed oth} Dyea, it is a fact that by the ‘Onit 
ibe os ladodd Ik Pitch... Cee ee a a to admit the going. There were States shipping law the collector at 
would have the right. to collect 4 

every pound-.of dutiable- good 
from the Islander. That it wil 


oe 2-5 cakes Evap. Vimegar.... «2 see-++-0 at. 


Yee -10 Ibs. | Wry Pameess ee oe ceesegecceeeed great grief of the mother individual 
seemed petty. There have been hundeds | 
nea. the passengers would not suffer, 
tax would be carried by Capt. 
oe prospector is confronted 


more individually a boat load of Si ttle 
people; some having not only a coir re 
friénds, such as falls to the lot 
| Majority, but holding a pos 
bublie ere which made their 4 
even general importance. 
i aneay watchers from the ee tt 
meer | ar ot feel. th 


| 
| 


| 
, 


| 
} 


f 
| 
| 


| 


‘ iy 


ymble to witness the departure 
mship as was seen on the Oregon 
nproyement Company’s dock, at noon 
unday, when the Mexico departed for 


way to the Clondyke. 


before the time of departure it was alm 

re , ost 
impossible for a person to wedge his way 
through the crowd, so as to get a look at 


so much by personal interest or frie i 

| for ‘those who were about to ue 
long, tiresome and dangerous journe? into 
‘the Yukon gold fields, although man? that 
ind present doubtless were influened by 
‘those motives. The main actuating senti- 
“ment, however, was the feverish «xcite- 
Feros iio heaps to prevail throwhout 
‘all classes 0: e community i : 

_the Clondyke. ieee cr 
) To those who could not go ther was 
| some undefined satisfaction in 


|sibly be the future millionaires 0! the 
Coast. .$There was the usual sprinking of 
the pessimistiq element croaking’ that 
“those fellows will wish they werc back 
‘in Seattle before many weeks,’ and 
“there’s lots of them who will never see 
their homes again.’’ The general senti- 
|ment, as expressed in remarks made 


\throughout the crowd, was that thoe who | 


were going were lucky to haye the cance. 
The hour which the steamship conpany 
had set for sailing was 9 o’clock, ard pas- 
sengers were duly. warned by bulleins to 
be on board at that time, but it wai after 
| 12 before the steamship finally let the 
| dock. . 
There was the ‘usual belated pasienger, 


| tle had been sounded, there came down 
| on the wharf on the run an iidivid- 
ual clad in the costume which his fancy 
had dictated as being the prevailin; style 
on the Yukon. His baggage was onboard, 
but he had delayed'to take a partin; drink 
with his friends, and had escaped being 
left by a margin of not more than ; frac- 
tion of a second. ‘The ordinary boker- 
on would have found it impossible ti work 
his way through the crowd, but 1 lane 
was, made for the belated pasienger, 
through which he charged at predkneck 
speed, just in time to get aboard s the 
gang plank was drawn in. a 4 

Those on board were in the hight of 
‘high spirits, judging from their ations, 
f Several of the younger and more hiarious 

of the treasure seekers had equippedthem- 
selves with Chinese bombs, relics € the 
Fourth of July, which they touchd off 
from time to time. 

When it was found<that there vas no 
room on the Oregon Improvement Com- 
pany’s dock the crowd spread out over 
adjoining ~ docks until at the time 
the Mexico finally left her dock 
every wharf for a distance of a 
mile north was lined with a :rowd, 
which with waving handkerchiefs and 
cheers paid their tribute to the adventur- 
ers as the Mexico slowly drew out from 
jhe dock, swung around in the ba}. and 
finally headed for the Straits and th: open 


sea. From every wharf there ioated, 
handkerchiefs and from each as she pass-— 


ed a salvo of cheers went up, responied to 
by the passengers. The 
plocked with people, and there was per- 


the city, which the majority of them 
“would not see for two years at least 


“Conspicuous in the crowd was the 
unt form of Joaquin Miller, the pet of 
he Sierras, whose patriarchal hair and 
rd str ed in- the breeze as he lifted 
‘at'in Fecognition of the 1 
m” from his acquaintarces in 


on to her passengers, the list of 
already been published in the 
ico arried 


loking | 
| upon the more lucky ones, who were more | 
favored by fortune, and who migh: pos- 


he history of Seattle did such ||. 


| Dyea with 278 passengers, who are or their 


__ The wharf was packed so that an hour | 


ust 1 carrying supplies and horses; no pas- 
sengers. ey 
Steamer Al-Ki will leave Seattle August 


| August 3 for Dyea and Skaguay. 


ers 
h ) th, and the 
parture. Other steamers: 
are talked of, but those given are the only 
ones, so far as known, whose dates have 
; been fixed., Those-who wish to: make the 
| trip by the outside passage, it will be seen, | 
must leave this‘city on the North Ameri 
can Transportation & Trading Company’s) 
steamer August 5. ‘That steamer will con 
nect at St. Michael’s with river steamer4, 
for Dawson City. Another of the com*) 
pany’s steamers, the Portland, will leave | 
in September, but will not connect with) 
river steamers, so that the Yukon cannot | 


is 


Michael’s on that steamer. | 
Steamer George W. Elder will leave 
Portland July 30 for Juneau and Dyea, 
Steamer Rosalie will leave Seattle July | 
81 for Dyea or Skaguay bay. She will 
make another trip about twelve days) 


ny id the engines and 
be 3 Ey the Morans, 
parts will be shipped io 
the Cassiar and a force of. men sent 
up to assemble the vessels. They wili be 
reauy to commence running on the river 
as s9on as: they can be put together, 
at ts a high compliment to Seattle’s shin- 
puiicers that a contract of this nitvve 
should be let here by British Coltnipi 
« pitalists, ee ee 


FROM CHICAGO TO THH CLONDYE'R, 


Adventurers Intend to Make a Kee- 
ord-Breaking Trip. 
CHICAGO, July 27.—A party of’ -men 


the steamship. This crowd wa ; 
s not @awn || be reached by making the journey to St,) who wish to try the Clondyke gold s2un 


try will leave Chicago on stal ital 

next Saturday, en Saute Morhiche notin 
discovered Alaskan gold fields. There 
will be 150 in the party. The speciil train r 
on which the party will travel will run 
directly through to San Francisco. There 


later, touching at the same points. ‘the gold hunters will remain three days 


Steamer Edith will, leave Seattle for) 
Dyea or Skaguay bay July 31, carrying | 


merchandise and live stock. No passen- 


gers will .be carried. Her trip will be -cial steamer. 
| teen days. Three stc%m launches will be 


made in connection. with the Rosalie, 
which will carry passengers, — 


Steamer Rapid Transit, will leave Aug- to the mouth of the Giondyke river. 


to purchase mining supplies Th 
. . Ne art 
will then ship for St. Michael’s on twee. 


The trip will occupy fevr- 


taken | to transport up~ the Yukon 
This 
trip will reduire foutteen days. Hach 


Atigust 3 or 4 for Dyea and Skaguay. 


Steamer Willamette will leave Seattle 


tourist) may take 600 pounds of baggs re 
from San Francisco, put only a portis. 
of this will be taken up the rivet wiih 
ithe party. 

When \the Giond; <e 
‘launches will be mocred in winte* quer- 
| ters. The tourists wil! live aboara them 


| for even at the late hour at whith the, 
steamer got away and after the fina whis- 


' tionswill be made with river steamers for 


to the river steamers of the North Amer- 


North American Transportation and Trad- 


‘Francisco and will 


| land, on returning here, is not expected to | 


4 


farewells 


decks wemed |} ; Me f 
| The Morans Get a Contract to Build 


ceptible list as the passengers hums over | 
the starboard rail, casting a last look at | 


Steamer Cleveland will leave Seattle Au- 
gust 5 for St. Michael’s, where connections 
| will be made with river steamers running 
-up the Yukon to Dawson City. 

Steamer Portland will leave Seattle for 
St. Michael’s September 10, but no connec- 


Dawson City, as the river will likely be 
frozen. 

The schooner Hueneme will leave for 
St. Michaels August 10, carrying freight 
and provisions, which will be transrerred 


jean Transportation and Trading Com- 
pany for Dawson. City. 
The steamer Clevefand, chartered by the 


ing Company for one round voyage to St. 
Michael’s, arrived yesterday drom San 
begin loading at 
once. She will sail August 5 and will be 
the last boat this season to book passen- 
gers through to the Clondyke via St. Mi- 
chael’s.. The Cleveland will return and sail 
for San Francisco September 1. The Port- 


sail until September 10, this being to late 
for passengers to get up the Yukon riyer. 
The Portland will carry only stores and 
provisions and such passengers as desire 
to winter at St. Michael’s. The river has | 
been known to freeze as early as Septem- 
ber 20, though usually the cold season be- 
gins in October. ; 

The organization which will operate the 
steamer Eliza Anderson between here and 
St, Michael’s and the steamer W. K. Mer- 


‘until the\spring begins to break, some 
time - next, summer, The transportation 
' company ¢laims to have made p'2xns for 
| carrying enough provisions to sup = ly all 
its travelers with plenty of food, until 


from. Chi¢ago 
| thirty days. 

|. In addition to the crew, euides and of- 
' ficials, 20) men will leave San Francisco 
on a special steamer. Of those, the 
larger partion will be from Chicego, but 
it is said| there will be a scattering num- 
ber from all parts of the country. 


| 
Party ot 200 Chicago People Unable 
ta Churter a Steamer to 
the Olondyke. 
It is not'a very pleasant thing for Seattie 
people, lo\val to the ‘interests of their own 
city, to wite or telegraph to their friends 


ig what the lack of transportation from 


| this city to the Clondyke. gold fields by 
kway of 8. 


Michaels is now resulting in. 
A parti’ of 400 Chicago people, already 

organize}, ready. to carry with them two 

private Jxunches, and to outfit in this city, 


win from there up the Yukon to Clondyke 
will send the‘vessels out August 8 or % | 
TJnless some new company shall be organs | 
ized and get a steamer away very soon the 
liza Anderson will afford the last oppor- 
tunity ofthe season for getting into the 
Clondyke by way of the mouth of the Yu- 
kon. Reh se 


STEAMERS FOR THE STIKEEN. 


———aes 


Three Vessels. 


Moran Bros. Company have received a 
contract from a syndicate of British 
Columbia people for the construction 
of three boats to ply on the Stikxeen river. 
These boats are intended to develop a new 
route to the Clondyke mines, up the 
Stikeen river to a point where a trail has 
been opened for years to Dease lake, 
thence along the trails now being opened 
from Dease lake to the headwaters of the 
PE UIOT ay re f 
; f, the: t 

ect tut 


els, two will be stern 
d the third a large 
the steamers. One 


applied {1 ¥2it last Tuesday for a special 
steamer} which they were willing tq char- 
ter to carry them from Seattle to St. 
Michaegis. ‘ 

Mrs, Josephine 8. Atwood, a we i-knowr 
lady. wwho resides at 904 Second  uveni's, 
last Tuesday evcning received 7 te ogram 
from her nephew, L. W. Putni 4, 8 Cx 
cigo, asking whether a steamer e- Wd he 
| chartered here to convey a pée.*y of 200 
| t) the Clondyke gold fields by way of St. 
| Michaels. Mrs. Atwood repliec by: \% #e@ 
| that it was now too late to reach the gold 
fields by way of St. Michaels, but that the 
party could outfit here for $500 each and 
take a steamer to Dyea and go over the 
| pass from that point. 
| Phe Chicago people, however, knew their 
own minds, and late on Tuesday Mrs. At- 
wood received a response to her answer, 
saying: Vass 

“we want to charter special steamer to 
carry 20 people and two fifty-foot launch- 
es to St. Michaels, See what you can do. 

; 2 * “TW. PUTNAM.” 


Mrs. Atwood tried all Tuesday evening 


} 


‘which a steame 
negotiated witk 
the 


r could be se 


‘In vain to hear of some arrangement by 
cured. She 
t shipping 


is reached the | 


LACK OF TRANSPORTATION. | 


in the Hist not.to come here; yet that. 


‘Rush to the Mines Will Be Stopped 


y 


oe TO BE A CITY OF TENTS. 
he ty ae 


‘the man, makes 750 tons, which cannot be 


a 


ee 


by the Divide. 


PORT TOWNSEND, July 21.—lLetters 
from all sections of the country are being 
received here asking for information rela- 
tive to routes and rates to the Clondyke 
gold fields. In some instances the recipi- 
ents of letters are requested to return -the 
desired informaition by telegraph. It is a 


‘conservative estimate to say that in thirty 


days there will be 1,500 men at the head.of 
Dyea en route to the gold fields. 
Allowing an average of 1,000 pounds to 


hauled on sleds over the divide, but whith 
must be packed by experienced Indians 4 
distance of fourteen miles over the sum- 
lmit to the lakes. This packing is done by 
from fifty to seventy-five Chilkat Indians, 
‘Three days are consumed in the round. trip, 
200 pounds being the average Indian’s load, 
It is easy to figure out the time which will 
be required to land all the freight on ‘the 
lakes, from whence it can be taken in’ 
canoes, if the river is open, or on sleds if 
the river is frozen, to the gold fields. 

As it will be impossible for all who go to 
get their supplies over the summit this fall, 
the ensuing winter is apt to see.a city of 


tents located at the head of Dyea inlet, 


A REPORT ON THE CLONDYKR. | 


Commission of Labor Will Send an 
Expert to Alaska. 

WASHINGTON, July 24.—Recognizing 
the importance of the recent gold dis- 
coveries in Alaska and adjoining terri- 
tory, and in obedience to the widespread 
demand for authentic information in, re- 
gard thereto, the commissioner of labor 


has detailed from his regular force an | 


expert, familiar with all the features of 
gold mining, to proceed to the Clondyke 
for the purpose.of making careful ‘and 
exhaustive study of the conditions there. 


}) It is the intention to embody the facts 


in a special report or bulletin of the de- 
partment, which will appear at as early 
a date as possible. ; 

This is a subject of absorbing interest 
to all classes, and making this investiga- 
tion, the commissioner feels that he is 
working in the interests of the unem- 
ployed. Such a report as that contem- 
plated, giving the unbiased facts as to 
the opportunities for the investment of 
capital and employment of labor, wages, 
eost of living, etc., would be of value to 
the people uf this country. 


AN ALASKA RAILROAD 


ENGINEDR: GARSIDE SAYS THERE 
WILL BE ONE. 


| The Route Has Already Been Sur- 
weyed From Skaguay Bay to the 
Upper Hootalinqua—W ork will 
Bezin Within a Year, and Difti- 
culties in Reaching the North 
Will Be Largely Wiped Away. 


\ : 
The route of what will ptobably be the 


Forty-Mile to Dawson City ..cccesseeee 


| Traling Company has carried all of the 
| passengers who have thus far left this city) 


i ¥ 


in iT1e: av Df 
eee eas to ne 

‘various points encounte 
1g Daeon City by the outside 
overland routes. For the benefit of thos 
seeking this information the fost ae | 
gencer publishes below two tables of dis- | 
tances. The first tells of the places and 
distances encountered in making the over=— 
land trip, and the second gives the places | 
and distances when making the outside. 


trip by way of St. Michhael’s: 


Miles, 
Seattle to TUNcAau ...--sscneerroenemereers te f 
a eggy te see cients eno ae A | 
ea to foot 0 TON secsrerecevevores 
Foot of canyon to eared CAMP. ..esecee 3 
heep camp tO SUMIMIL .--++rse0e vee elvaiee 
Sunanit (oneal Take Deepa daat 
ke Linderman (length) «.---.++-++:++ } 
Foot Lake Linderman to head Lake 
Bennett ......ceeseeee oe Sa ark meuie eters dans oi | 
Lake Bennett (length) .....--: nS) «. 4 
Foot Lake Bennett to head Tagis a4 
BE, ues ewact ares si¢ dadiesle 4.0 bemeisinltvesle eibeaieg 
Tagish lake (length) .....++-. ideas Metin ae 
Foot Tagish lake to head Mud lake... 5 
Mud lake (length) ...-++-+sseeseeeeee coves 2204 
Foot Mud lake to Grand canyon..... 3% 
Grand Canyon to White Horse rapids. | 3 
Through White Horse rapids .......... 2% 
White Horse rapids to Tahkeena river 16 
Tahhkeena river to head Lake LeBarge 14 
Lake LeBarge (length) ..........-..005- yah 
Foot Lake LeBarge to Hootalinqua 
TIVET wc csicseciees Lig cYaesaialtlouaveis letatatel) area - 30 


TAME? (ices te ess dene: coeece seeeees seseeeees «87 
Little Salmon river to Five Fingers... ~ 
Five Fingers to Fort Selkirk .........06 
Fort Selkirk to Stewart river 


Stewart river to Sixty-Mile ....... 21 
Sixty-Mile to Dawson City ....... 49 
Dawson City to Forty-Mile ..........56. 52 
Forty-Mile to Fort Cudahy ...i...0:... 4 
Fort Cudihy to Circle City .ssscccecesess 240 

Miles. 


Seattle to St. Michael’S ......seveecee+--3,000 


Si. Michael’s to Kutlik .....csecceesses.. 100 
Kutlik to Andreafski .........ecscceseces 129 
‘Andreafski to Holy Cross .......s.ee008 145 
Holy Cross to Koserefsky .. 5 


Koserefsky to Anvik . 
Anvik to Nulato ..... F 
Nulato to Novikakat ..... 
Novikakat to 'Tanana 
Taaana to Fort Yukon .... 
Foit Yukon to Circle City .... 
Circle City to Forty-Mile ..... 


The North Américan Transportation & 


for Dawson City by way of St. Michael’s, 
The present price of tickets to Dawson) 
City is $200. Passengers are allowed 150) 
pounds of baggage, but no provisions. The. 
company will sell a miner a year’s provis-. 
jons at Dawson City for about $500, and 


' claims that, in purchasing from them; the | 


miurer gets his provisions for less than he | 
can pay for them and pack them over the | 
summit. 


MAIL SHRVICE, 


| Whe Schedule of Service Between Ju-_ 


first railroad to be built in Alaska and the — 


Northwest. Territory has been surveyed 
from Skaguay, to the.uppe, Hootalinqua 
river, and work will probably begin on its 
construction early next year, 


The survey has been made for the Brit- | 


{sh-American Transportation Company by 
| Geotge W. Garside, a United States en= 
gineer now in Alaska. 


ve 


er Topeka 
1 or ner’ y 


% : 
a a 


ese facts were piven to a representa- 
oa f the Post-Intelligencer Tuesday af+ 
W. Kelly, formerly a 


neau and Cirele. 


Atrangements have been completed for 
earrying United States mail monthly. be- 
tween Juneau and Circle, Alaska. Car- 
riers will leave each end of the line on or 
about the first of each month. The car- 


_viers are P. C, Richardson, Ff, W. Hoyt, 


J. N. Demars, G. P. Sproul and John 


. Brauer. 


The schedule is as follows: 


Juneau. Circle, 
AUBZUSE v2.00 lecoeseceooes,emars,’ Hoyt. 
September j... -Sproul Brauer, 
October ...4 +. --Hoyt. Demars, 
November «je. se ..-Brauer. Sproul. 
December «js. o- .«-.Demars. Hoyt. 
January oad septeeceses Sproul, Brauer, 
February oojs ssesesseass HOyt. Demars, ° 
March Jeceeli evecccseeeesrauer, Sproul, 
APTil Lesa jsoccdsoteeesresDemars, Hoyt.a 
MAY vediee Jvscocecseoes- Sproul, Brauer, ‘ 
FUME seseeeye veeeeeeer ees Hoyt. Demars, 


The above applies only to United States 
mail addressed to Circle and other points 
in Alaska. The mail is made up at Juneau 
and goes through to Circle in a sealea | 
sack, which cannot under any circum- 
staners be opened in transit 


. Parties who have located min 


|| ‘Will Investigate and fake Report on Op- 


portunities in Tinie fr Early Spring Ex- 
peditions—Boundary Line Controversy— 


Report on Maine Collision—More Troops’ 
Needed in Yellowstne Park—Bids for |, 


Dredging Navy Yard Other News. 


‘ 


The misunderstandim and contentions 
regarding the laws tha are applicable to 
Alaska, so far as lanls and claims are 
‘concerned, were set atirest yesterday by 

/a statement made by tommissioner Her- 
_mann, of the General land Office. Many 

inquiries,on this queston have come to 

the Interior Departmeit, and numerous 

applications have been nade for copies of 
'the public lands laws, yhich, however, do 

not apply to Alaska. \ll this is due to 
‘the gold boom. The géieral land officials 
have taken much interist in the reports 
} that come from the gdd belt, and have 
investigated the laws that govern there. 
. Commissioner Hermam says there is no 

longer any question abolt which laws ex- 
/ tend over Alaska, and hat these are ap- 
| plicable: { 
(1) The mineral land laws }f. the United States; 
| (2) townsite laws, which provide for the incorpora- 


tion of town sites and acquitment of title thereto | 


| from the United States gayenment to the town- 
site trustees; (3) the law prwiding for trade and 


||) _manufactures, giving each quajified person 160 acres 
‘of land in a square and compct form. 


The coal land regulations are distinct 
from the mineral regulajions or laws, and 
‘the jurisdiction of neither coal laws nor 


_ public land laws exten! to Alaska, the 


Territory being expresslr excluded by the 
laws themselves from thir operation. The 
act approved May 17, $834, providing for 
civil government for Alaska, has this 
language as to mines jnd mining privi- 
eges: ; ; 
The laws of the United Stabs relating to mining 
claims and rights incidental thereto shall on and 
after the passage of this actibe in full force and 
effect in said district of Al ka, subject to such: 
regulations as may be made by the Secretary of 
the Interior and approved by|the President. * * * 
or mining privileges 
tes laws, applicable 
or hve occupied or im- 


therein. under the United § 
to the public domain, 


proved or exercised, acts. of ownership over such }|. 


claims; shall not be disturbedtherein, but shall be 
allowed to perfect title by pajment so provided for. 

There is still more feneral authority. 
Without the special aujhority the act of 
July 4, 1866, says: r . 

All valuable mineral deposts in lands belonging 
to thé United States, both|surveyed and unsur- 
veyed, are hereby declared ti be free and open to 
exploration and purchase, and lands in which these 
aré found to occupation ani purchase by citizens 
of the United States, and bj those who have de- | 
clared an intention to becom) such under the riles 
prescribed by law, and: accofling to local customs) 
or rules of miners in the s¢eral mining districts, 
so far as the same are-appleable and not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the Jnited States. 

The patenting of min{ral lands in Alas-) 
ka.is not a new thing, for that work has 
/been going on, as the;cases have come 
in from time to time, since 1884. 


Expert Samuel C.. Dunham, of the 
Federal Bureau of or, left here yes- 
terday for the gold be tof Alaska, where 
he will make an investigation and report 
in time for the projeded sprite migra- 


tions. Mr. Dunhan ell equipped for 
the work, having spér fr e 1 
fits 31 


mining camps 0: ih 


=—=—= 
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a16 


Men up to work it. But all this wi 
afterward. When Iam up there | mahi Ree 
bona fide miner. I shali g0 in unannounced, 


/and probably no one i 
| Enow me as Siier tet plain. Mile ih 
j A ae : 
| a Lost Opportunity. 

Tom O’Brien has been one of the pio- 
neers and capitalists of the Yukon for 
fer time. He was in San Francisco 
'1a8¢ Winter when go!d was fou 
Klondyke and before he feieceont ae 
Spring he wentto Ottawa and got ap- 
pointed Postmaster at Dawson. 

When he was here he saw a fine open- 
ing for a transportation and merchan- 
dising business on the Yukon and he tried 
to get capitalists here interested in the 
venture. Hewasready to put in $50,000 
himself, but that would not more than 
have built one good river steamer. He 
Went to the Alaska Fur Company, to 
Liebes & Co., 10 Sherwood & Sherwood 


|and to other people, but found nobod 
larbo would take hold and he quit ts tis, h3 


gust. Ifa good river steamer had bee 
|ready for competitive operation on the 
Yukon when _the craze began it would 
_bave been a mint to its owners, and now 
there are a few reg-ets about it. 

—— 


To Fleece Kiondykers, 
SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 1. — Three 
“shrewd sporting men have organized a 


| 


: ) combination to fleece the Klondyke miners 
'who are coming down on the steamer 
| Portland, which is due to arrive here about 
August 25. Iiis confidently expected that 
/100 miners will be on the steamer with 
| fully $1,000,C00in gold nuggets, and nat- 
|urally the voyage from St. Micnaels to 
| Seattle will be long and monotonous, and 


_the gamblers reason that the miners will | 


Rei Pees engers north as soon as the river opens 
Bey , |i the spring. If these plans are all per- 
© nt on the  ieciea, this company alone will be abe to 
hrough lund about 15,000 pe*ple into points on 


awa 


# SIATTLA, Wasu., Aug. L—The steamer 


' “moning, some thirty-six hours behind 


| 


| 


1 


HG SHIPPING BOOM AT 
SEATTLE, 


Transportation Lines Getting 
Ready for the Rush in | 
the Spring. 


——— 


{ chen are interested. 


the Yukon during t!” open part of next 
year. This is the . .+ elaborate trane-! 
y “ation sccome whi- . lias yet matenal- 
iz. 2" cennection wivi the Yukon. The! 
girval offices of the ¢ompany are to be 
my ved from Chicago tc Seattle forthwith, 


afiu will remain hereafter at this point. 
—_—__@—. 
Pomona Has the Fever, 


POMONA, Caw., Aug. 1.—Pomona has 
the Klondyke fever. A company is being 
organized with a capital of nearly $40,000 
to transport stores and stock to the fa- 
mous region. It is backed by Eastern 
capital and a number of leading business 


ORJERS GIVEN FOR BUILDING| 
NEW VESSELS. 


Jetermined to Meet the Klon- 
| dyke Travel. 


% Al-li arrived from Dyea at 3 o’clock this 


‘| her chedule time, The de!ay was caused, 
a8 WS anticipated, by the difficulty in dis- 
chaning her cargo at Dyea, where there is 
no warf, All the freight had to be landed 
| in srall boats, which struck ground some 
distace from shore. She landea a large 
numer of cattle at Pyramid Harbor. 
Theyare to be driven across by the Jack 
Dalta trail, striking the Yukon in the 
neighhorhood of old Fort Selkirk, at the 
mout| of the Pelly, 

Thode who went in on the Al-Ki found 


, Majagers of Steamship Companies i Reports of Great Mining, Strikes Made on the | 
j 


_Kiondike miners with their nuggets from Bo- 


afloat of still richer fields on Stuart Creek and 


' subject. 


_be inclined to indulge in eard-playing. If| 7° difculty in making arrangements for 


‘the game once starts anda few of the gold- | avin} their freight packed over the 
seekers get to losing they’ are sure to| Passet In fact the steamship was met by 


Surveyor Ogilvi:: 
| the fact has leakod out that the. officials have 


pluhge and lose their entire fortunes, 
| The promoters of the scheme are shrewd 
‘and fully equipped with modern tools that 
will insure them against loss. ‘As sport- 
ing men they are known throughout the 
‘West. The organizer is Tom Erkhart, 
“manager of Billy Malloy’s gambling pal- 
|acein this city, and he is assisted by An- 
‘thony Nash, formerly, of Portland and 
now of Port Townsend, and Judd Con- 
stance of Boise City, Idaho. 
| They sailed from here on the 234 of July 
/on the Portland, after having effected pri- 
vate arrangements with one of the officers 
of the Portland for the exclusive gambling 
privileges on the return yoyage. Each 
man is to share 25 per cent of the profits, 


‘and professional gamesters estimate that) 
they will win anywhere from $10,000 to 


$100,000, Even though the miners should 
detect the gamblers in the act of cheating 
‘the latter will enjoy immunity from harm 
‘by the kindly protection of their confeder- 
ates amory the steamer’s officers, 


AGN 
“CUNBING 


/tunnes for the rival ports, who each 
labored earnestly to induce the travelers 
| tostorat his particular town, claiming 
'that.the pass there was the only one which 
‘could lb used. Packing contracts were let 
lat 17 Gmts overthe Chilcoot Pass and 15 
over th; White Pass; $150 a thousand is 
/chargéc for carryiug lumber across either 
pass tolhe lake. 

Senator Perkins of California arrived 
{here tiis afternoon over the Canadian 
‘Pacific Railroad. He wil! remain bere || 
looking over thea steamship situation, | 
With special reference to the nushing 
Alaska trade. Senator Perkins summed 


up the policy which would be pursued by 
thy Pacific Coast\ Steamship Company 
very tersely. He said: 
“We will handle the travel and keen it 
| moving if we have tp put on a steamer to 
leave here every other day from now on.” 
’ The North American Trading and, 
Transportation Company is making elab- 
‘ orate preparations to handle the Yukon 
travel by St. Michaels and the river boats, 
‘and through Charles H, Hamilton, secre- 
tary and manager in this city, to-day 
closed acontract with the Moran Bros. 
Company of this city for|six large stern- 
wheel stéamers, three to be built this fall 
and three in the spring, for use on the | 
Yukon River. Hach of these steamers is— 
_to be 190 feet in Jength, and will be | 
equipped with powerful engines. 
| The boats are tobe got out nere at the 
shipyard, shipped up to St, Michaels by 
sailing vessel and assembled up there. 
(Mr, Hamilton further stated to-day thet 
the com would purchase in the East. 
‘if poss nd if not, they would build 


| further east, believed to be Stuart River, where 


| discovered this spring.” 


| few liner, I take ady autage of a friendly log on 


R VALS JE THE KLONDIK ty 
LN Yor ey» 2 le 

5% SATD THEY HAVE BDEN FOUND 

FULTHER UP THE YUKON. 


Stuart anc “My Hivers Whis VYenar—They 
Are Said ¢ Be Lven Richer Than the 
Klondike ~ j.uiy Times at Tatyana Inlet. 


SAN FRANCISCG, Aug. 1—The most interest- 
ing feature of the mail advices that come from 
the Klondike will be the details of the mining 
strikes made on Stuart and Pelly rivers this 
summer. Several times since the arrival of the 


nanza and Eldorado creeks stories have been } 


other creeks further east. None of the returned 
Klondikers was able to give information on the 
Many have mined with limited suc- 
cess on Stuart, Pelly, and other rivers before 
striking rich dirt on the Klondike’s tributaries. 
The only hint of what has been found comes 
through Surveyor Ogilvie in the following news 
from Ottawa, received at Victoria, B. C.: 
“While the Gerernment officials are ex- 
tremely reticent as to the Inte t advices from 
and Inspec Constantine, 


assured their c2partments that scores of miners 
are deserting the Klondike for a richer district 


it ig seid still more wonderfu: csposits have been 


The last letter from Mr. Ogilvie was dated Yu- 
kon Rivar, near White River, June 7, and con- 
tained this information: fi: 

“As opportunity presents itself tosend youa 


the bank, with my camera vox for a desk, to write 
a short eccount of my doings since I last wrote, 
on Jan, 10. Ihave made a survey of all the 
claims applied ‘+: at ornear Dawson. I surveyed 
nearly 2,000 c).iuas on Bonanza and Eldorado 
Creeks, and get nearly all, if not all, disputes 
on these creeks—and they were many—settled 
quickly and without trouble, and, ‘as was. most 
important, educated miners pretty well in the 
requirements of the mining laws, Iam now on 
my way to Pelly to make a survey of claii.s ap 
plied for there, when I will go out via St. Mi- 
chael and San Francisco.” [The above letter 
has already been printed in substance in THE 
Sun.] 

Pelly River is about parallel with Stuart River 
and enters the Yukon about forty miles higher 
up. Both rivers are on the right or east bank of 
the Yukon, and areeast of Dawson City. The 
Peily has also been prospected by some Klon- | 
dikxers with little if any success, but thisis no | 
proof that other prospectors haye not been more | 
fortunate. 

SEATTLE, Wash., Aug. 1.—The steamer Alki, 
from Juneau and Taiya,arrived early this morn- 

1 


ing, being detained a littl: over her usual time 
by adverse wind. She has postponed sailing 
till Tuesday morning. More passengers and 
freight are offering than she can carry, and 
many are turned away. 

Her officers report busy ecenes at Taiya, with | 


huge stocks of freight and baggage piled up 


nd d city of prospective 


2 ms are almost aban- | 
ed by able-bodied men, and the stores are | 
cleaned out of their stock of outfitting goods. 

_ Among the first man to try the White Pass to 
_the Klondike is Mr. Bratnober, an American 
| mining expert, who has been in the employ of 
| the Rothschilds for many years, and is still en- 
| gaged with them. He and his guides anticipated 
‘making the trip from tidewater to Dawson in 
forty days, and expected to accomplish it on 


y the 
ch the + 
It y from | 
river was sprinkied with pros- 
during the seasen ¢f 1848 made 


an avefage, or said they mae an avcrage, of & 
ounce a day, just as labur_is said te be con} 
|-manding $15 a day onthe Kiondike. _ ‘i 
The yield of the Frazer Niver diggings in 1858) 
/ was over $2,000,000, probably about as much) 
| as the yield of the Kiondike will be this rear, 
| In 1859, 1886, and “1861, it was probabiy Jarg: | 
er, Those who werc.!ucky conéeuled the meas- 
ure of their luck, ‘hile boasters exagzerated |) 
their gains, so no Sccurate returns wore pos- 


hye peti SAE ANS BS 
_ OANADA AND THE KLONDIKE. 


fie. hae Par SOPs a 
Seattle and Vancouver Are Agitated Over the 
Be at Situation. | 
vs 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 1.—The citizens of | 


ended for want of foo!: snariies lett the camps 
or the river mouth in seayeu ef supplies or ai- 
leyed the paugs of hunwer by eating wild berries. 
There were no cases of starvation on the. Fra- 
zer, as food. was always within two or three | 
days’ reach; and the cold, though severe in De- | 
ceinber and January. was nothing like the tem- 
perature on the Yukon. 

The Fraver excitement 
in 1860 ami 1861; it bra 
sequence of discove 


| the Government to refuse bonding privileges to 
Oanadians. 

Victoria and Vancouver, British Columbia, 
will hold similar meetings and pass resolutions 
‘asking the Canadian Govérnment to refuse ” 
bonding privileges to Alaska to all Americans 
ifthe United States Goverament acts upon the 
Seattle suggestion. 

A party of engineers, surveyors, telegraph 
| operators, and scientific men sent by the Do- 
inion Government will start for the Yukon 
gold fields from Victoria next month. 


” 


* 4g snbsid'i\g when, 
es out afbesb in con- | 
he apper vonfluents 
of the river, such as iesnél, tn a country | 
to which, from a range oi mountains intersect- | 
| ing it, thename of Caribo> was given. KRofer- 
ring to a bundle of old papers which had been | 
carefully preserved, an eld miner recently read | 
to the writer extracts which are marvel.ously 
| like the stories the newspapers are publishing | 

about the Klondike. i 

Ai Antler Creek nuggets could be picked out 
of the soil by hand, and the rocker yielded fifty | 
ounces in afew hours. Shov¥eifuls sometimes | 
contained $50 each. 


KLONDIKE AND THE FRAZER. 


| Several Points of Similarity in Their Prospects 
t and Booms. 


"San Francisco, July 26.—Although the Klon- 
\ dike is the only topic of conversation in street 


pce. office, parlor and barroom, and though |} 


Individuals were ma! ug , 
1,000 a day, and the output of sluice and | 
ume claim was sixty ounces a day io ‘he | 

man. Much of the ground yielded $1,0'0 to | 

the square foot. At William«Creek, several | 
claims realized 100 ouncesaday. @ne man ob- 
tained 387 ounces in a day and 409 ounces on 
the day following. At Barkerville the Ditter 

Company washed out in one day 206 pounds of | 

goid. Several claims yielded 100 ouaces and 

more daily. The ake-up-Jake Company | 
washed -fifty-two ounces from a panful of Mirt. | 

At Van Winkle Ned Campbell and zssociates | 
took out 1,700 ounces in three days’ washing, | 

and near there the Discovery Cefmipany, con- , 

sisting of feur’ men, took out forty pounds in, 

one day, and cleaned up at the end of the season | 
with $250,000, At Lowhee Creek Richard 

Willoughby worked a claim on a blue slate bed | 

rock within four feet of the surface, and ob- | 

tained elghey tour ounces in one day and $1,000 | 
in the week, while near him two brothers 
named Patterson took out $10.000 in five 

the freight on a horse is $22.50 to Juneau; on a hire aie day. pee ee ao I 

: Be i gat partly nuggets weighing ten. ounces each. |) 
dog $5; but the shipper is roared te: Bey in | At the Quesnel forks the clean-up for the day | 
addition $11 a ton on forage for the enimals. | was sometimes as much as two mien could 

Half the old horses in Washington are being j carry. 

a7 - . : The discoverers of the rich diggings at Antler 

{ z 

shipped north. More circu‘aspection is exer- | Creek were three men—iose. iety, and Mc- 

cised in the selection of dogs. Itis reported by-| Donald, What became of McDonald, who was 

travellers that the American dog will not stand ; a French-Scotchman, from Cape Breton, is not | 
the cold of Alaska; dogs of the Yukon or Dan- known. Diety died a pauper at Victoria in 


e 1877. Rose wandered away from cump one 
ish breed are preferred, and are worth a little | day, and for weeks no one knew wher he was. 
' more than horses. 


A party tramping through the snow ne day” 
The promoters of the Klondike boom appears 


came upon. his body. His’tin cup hung from 

: : the branch of a tree. On it was scratched with 
to be getting scared at their success. They ae point of a penknife, “Dying of starvation. | 
have evoked a movement which they cannot O86. 

Foss i 5 sai Frem first to last not less than $50,000,000 
stop. It is in vain to warn the adventurous; of gold came out of the Frazer River and Cari- 
every young man thinks he is going to be the boo diggings, but no fortunes can be traced to 
one who will escape starvation and gather in that source. in oe ony. ne eae eae not a 
nuggets. Louis Schloss of the Alaska Oom- ADA COA Paver ne vg Gare e founda- 


tion of hi- presperity to Frazer River, 
mercial, which stands to make the mo3t money DRED ARC ES 7) 
out of the fever, is warning every one to stay at | 


home. He said: 


. “We shall refuse to take passengers at all in ‘|\It Inciv: « the Klondike Region, and Was 
our next steamer. We could sell every berth | Preps rc * by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
) at the price we have been asking—}$250, aa Wasuineron, Aug, 1.—The Coast and -Geo- | 
against $120 last spring—but we shall not sell |detic Survey has prepared the best map and | 
one, We shail fill up ‘vith provisions, and I chart of Alaska and the Klondike region extant, | 
have no doubt the Pacific Coast Company will gndso great has been the demane for it that | 
do the same. We are afraid. Those who are ‘Superintendent Duffield has bet somewhat | 
mad to get to the diggings will probably be able ‘embarrassed to supply promptly all those who | 
to get transportation by chariering tramp have made requisiti#Hus.. The chart is the latest 
steamers, and there is a serioys risk that there 
will not be food enough for then av Juneau or 
on the Yukou. Aiter the season viozes it will 
be next to impossible to get supplies into the 
} Yukon country, and a large proportion of the 
old seekers may starve iwdeath, That would 
a an ominous beginning fur the new camp. 
not like Oauiornia or Austraha vor 


aska is 
ath  Atr When 


| every second man you meet declares his,inten- 
"tion of going to Alaska as soon as possible, the 
actual departures for the land of gold have not 
een so numerous thus far as the departures 
“tor Frazer River, thirty-nine years ago, when 
20,000 men started for the diggings in four 
“months. 
- Rates of passage are what the steamers 
_ choose to ask and travellers are willing to pay. 
The Alaska Commercial used to charge $120; 
the asking rate is now $250, and at the office 
the invariable reply of the clerks is that all the | 
ships are full. At Seattle and Tacoma the 
steamers are filling up with horses and dogs; 


OFi CIAL MAP OF, ALASKA. 


\ 
| 


te is marked and all the lit- 
“Mound (ity, Oirvleyitle, and | 
The record .of vbe pas’ tw 
atleast 6,000 of these maps | 
rom Vashineton, one Chi- | 

for 500. ey are soid 
_ be procured in a 
a fongiicn is for 


Ly 


Easy Pass Over the! Mountains by 


N EW \PAPER FOR KLONDYKE 


F sivle. 

Seattle have held mass meetings pre esting | Over the sidis ci.tle Frazer Cation every- 
( ‘against Canada collecting duties on the neces- ae had Sd pr cRee on ithe b “ of pipe 4 
1 - i i i i ectors orIndivns, and provisions irequently } 
_saries of life taken into the Kiondike, andurging = $4), port. Mipy times toiang had tobe suse 


seatilo yesterday, after a trio to Juneau, 


\lizner to the New York Journal: 


|Dawson have a notion that by the close cf 


\ties that California camps never had and | 


j selection of claims, and estops land grab- | 


‘ ions. But the 
shows itself in | 
town. There 


> NEWCOMERS 


o 1 Wey of Wiiite Trail. 


— 


The steamer Alki, which returned to 


prought the following letter from H. A. 


AWSON CITY, Klondyke river, Canada, ° || 
: June 26, | 
This is the land of gold. : 
rely misled, not California’ in the days | 
49, not Australia, not the prolific Rand } 
South “Africa should rank with it. 
I venture to estimate the output of gold 
br the season from the placers in the 
mnmediate neighborhood of Dawson at 
,000,000. Some of the enthusiastic min- 
rs here say that the product ‘for the sea- 


| on will be. nearer $10,000,000 than $5,000,000, 


ut I have noticed a. local inclination to 
,fag and I want to be entirely within the 
acts in any information I send out from 
nis camp of marvels, ‘ 

Nees e this message can reach the coast 
ne story of the richness of these gold 
aden placers will be the property of the 
,orld, for by that time the miners who 
bet here with their bags of gold will have 
eached the American cities with their 
jurdens of dust and nuggets to convince 
he skeptical. aA 
Dawson has grown like a mushroom 
ince the news of the richness of the mines 
in this neighborhcod has reached the other 
liggings along the Yukon and its trib- 
itaries. The present population of this 
town is about 4,000. Men are streaming in 
ss rapidly as their legs or the river gteam- 
ee or horses will transport them. We in 


the shcrt summer geason there will be 
10,000 people in the town.- : 


Dawson Matches Tombstone, z 

And such a town! It has some of the 
characteristics of mining camps that Bret | 
Harte has made into story, but it has quali- | 


never could. have. The game of life is 
played fast, and the boisterous side of min- } 
ing camps is developing as the population 
increases. Now Dawson would match Tomb- }) 
stone when Tombstone was young. There 
are gamblers by the score, and there are 
dance halls by the score. 

The principal source of fighting in frontier 
mining camps—disputes over the possession 
of claims—has been missing up to this time 
from the Klondyke region. The Canadian 
mining laws seem fair, and they are re- 
garded and are enforced as well as possible 
by the small official force representing the 
dominion government. A section in the law 
prohibits a miner from ‘‘taking up’ more 
than one claim in a neighborhood. This 
provision of law leads tojcaution in the 


bers from controlling all tp claims in sight. | 

I do not mean that all Tie residents of | 
Dawson are willing to obey the law merely | 
because it is law, for am certain that 
many of the men are worrying their brains 
to devise schemes to get)hold of a number 
of claims, and would be glad to evade the 
rules. Miners generally work in groups, or 
companies, and each r of a group. 
has an interest ims worked for 
the joint acco 1d i 


| 


i - 


| a trip to the Yukon next spring, I shall 


of labor is g0ing down, 
laborer to 
that price was not paid to 


: ) every man. The 
indication now is that many men who 
Must have food and clothing will crowd 


the town and that the rate of Wages 
fall to the cost of Subsistence. 
$6 a sack. 


will 
Flour is 


wharf rats, fiercely 
tribute to the 
Klondyke. 


Three Hundred Miles of Gold. 


Gold in one form or another has been 
‘found along a belt nearly 300 miles long. 
By the close of the season much more will 
be known of the character of this belt, for 
the prospecting going on is thorough, the 
circumstances and population considered, 
and more definite information should re. 
sult, te ¥ 

When I can send a trustworthy report 
for the guidance of bersons contemplating 


: Stinging. They con- 
discomforts of living on the 


hurry it down. Just now not much that is 
| definite can be said to bersons not on the 
ground, because of the absence of availa- 
ble openings for stakes in any district: 


|} known to be worth working, 


Those who have claims on the Bonanza, 
the El Dorado and the Bear seem. certain 
‘of immense fortunes. x 

I cannot truthfully say more. f 


Rich Find at Rainy Lake. e 


A rich strike has been made at the Ran- 
dolph mine, near Mine Cénter, Rainy Lake 
City, Minn. Ore that will assay from $500 
to $1,000 to the ton has been uncovered. 
Bai blast that was made there two days 
ago threw up several good seed nuggets. 


One of them weighing twenty-two ounces 
is pure gold.. The discovery is the richest 
yet made in the Seine river country, The 
controlling interest in the mine is owned 
by Louis A. Hall of New York. The news 
has caused a _ great: deal of excitement 


| throughout the gold fields. . 


NEWSPAPER FOR iCLONDYKE. 


Shicagze Woman Expects to Start One 
in the Gold “Fields. . * 
- One of the first newspapers to be start- 


led in the Klondyke region will be owned 
| and operated by a Chicago woman. Mrs. 


| 
1 


e Westcott Rbmney, who will ieave 
diately for the, Alaskan gold. fields, 
€ with her ai‘small hand press and 
an. outfit comprising alee necessities of 
the newspaper business’ When conducted 
on lWeseale. %, ih isn aes ee 
L she ae to each the Mlonasica before 
| the ‘beginning of winter, and firmly be- 
lieves the success of her venture is as- 
hag ewspaper in Leadville,’ 
con Se neatly a year 4 pe ee 
| the ‘oom, was at its height, and fo 


Durango, Col. ‘ f 
eg ARMY OFFICERS START. | 


nd Lieut. Richmon to 
te Necd tor Troops. . 


re 
‘ 


| Mfiicials have assured 


] “We refrained from plotting any bound- 


year ange. half she did the same thing. ang 


“this | 
up. A 
ect in| 
known, 


ade s 
Man or Beast. 
ald, wou was a passeuger 


trived at San Francixco Saturday, brings 
A esietes news regarding the two best- 
“known passes to the Kiondyke—the Chil- 
koot and the White. % 
“I went over the White Pass to Lake 
{Lnderman on June 37—just a month be- 
fote ti work on the irail was completed,” 
sail he. “I think it is by all odds the best 
/of all the passes, and T Go not understand 
| why so many go by the way of the Chil- 
kot, particularly ai this time of the year. 
‘On the American side private individu- 
)uds have built the White Pass trail, and 
tle Canadian government had twenty-five 
“men working for feur 
‘ninion Side, so that there is ‘ow 9- fine; 
i 


* read trail, over which horses and mules 
@n travel easily. The trail ‘arte at Shag- 
way, about three miles fran Dyea, and 
5S a more> accessible landing place than 
the latter, 
) Lere. f 

“From Shagaway, where a wharf-is to 
de built, the road rises stéeaunly ane eoan- 
dnuously until the summit it reached at a 
doint 1,100 feet lower tha the highest 
doint on the Chilkoot. The descent to Late 
‘|uinderman is about the same as on i 
|Shilkoot. Packing over the White a 
josts fifteen cents a pound.”’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald states that treat qiancdi> 
des of food are piled up along ‘te tra? at 
‘|ntervals, all the way from Dye to Streéeps 
(Camp, which is six miles from tice suminit, 
|He says that in some places the niles are 
hs high as two-story houses, 
y Ke provisions can get over this winter, 
| ut he says that there is little danger of it 
spoiling, as it is nearly all canned gocds 

nd fiour in stout. canvas sacks. The In- 
lian carriers are working for those who 

ay the most, and as the rush is increas- 
|ng and the adventurers are impatient, the 
jiatives are getting rich. Mr. Fitzgeralc . 
vill return in four months. His destina- 
‘ion will be the Stuart river, where he be- 
eves the discoveries will eclipse those of 
whe Klondyk. 
i Rivals of the Klondkye. 
| The following news has been received at 
‘Victoria, B. C., and comes from Ottawa, 
Janada, as the report of Canadian sur- 
feyors in the Kjondyke region: 
») “While the government officials are ex- 


because there is déep water 


‘rom Surveyor Ogilvie and Inspector Con- 
itantine, the fact has leaked out that those 
their departments 
hat scores of miners are deserting the 
_Slondyke for a richer district further east, 
ita; is 
have 


yelieved to be Stuart river, where 
“aid still more wonderful : deposits 
) een discovered this spring.” 

_ CONCERNING ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 
Janadian Officinl Says There is Little, 
by Dispute Over the Line, 

|| Recent publications relating to the claims 
ig Great Britain to a large share of Alas- 
fa, the Surveyor general of Canada sax::, 
ire due toa misconception of the mear ng 
at the designation ‘British Columbia” rAd 
4 undefined boundary” as printed on “he 
nap issued a few days ago by his depart- 
‘nent. 


hs 


| 
| 
“remely reticent as to the latest = 


ry line in that part of the territory con- 
stituting the coast strip running south and. 
2ast from Mount St. Milias,’”’ he said. ‘In 
itact, the map Was issued, as is well under- 
stood here, at the earnest demand i, , 
ublic for reliable data as to the Iegation 
_ the newly discovered gold fields ar) “ho 
kest routes of avoass thereto. It is coi- 
‘Pied from the latest information ana sur- 
jae S in our possession, and in so f&r as 


a ical features of the country are cou- 
cerned may be taken as correct. 
Wi ub ol p 


So, voo, is 
utely correct as to the boundary be- 
aska and our northwest territories. 
determination of the point of inter- 
of the west coast boundary 


20n by American and Can- 

it has been authorita> 
of Mount Elias, ° 
ed States, was. 
on the Can- 


ie ete 


*S;}/0n there. 


Not half of: 


months on the i 
j 


““he report of the Gnited St 
ors shews that there 
ference between the d 
two parties, On our 
will sew Birch arco] 
Alaska 


grabbing,” 
KLONDY RE REGION IN °95, 
Extract From 4 Letter Written to Gen 
Miles in Phat Year, 


An interesting letter, particul 
the present lime, was 


Sent to Maj. Gen 


|B. Weare of the North 


| Neadauar and Trading Company, 
| 


headquarters at Cirej 
Yukon river, There is 
‘ tetter regarding the development 


“region and the gold m 


» “The mines 
So extensive, 
Jiant, that hundreds of 


‘come reckless and hard people to ma 
_ “We need 
and as the Sc 
is no way that he knows of to ‘send troops 
to that cour vy, it has been Suggested io 
mie that undor. the act allowing the army 
t9 enlist Indian. scouts you could an- 
thorize some person satisfactory to your- 
Self to go to the interior of Alaska and en- 
list a comp: ny of Indian secuts, who 
could maintain peace and order in the mia- 
ing districts, 
‘the people of what is now an almost un- 
known country. ¥ assure you that the in- 
vestigation that § and my brothers have 
made in the interior- of Alaska along the 
Yulon river and some of its tributaries 
Would indicate »—sensational development 
later on. My brother brought with him 
froin Alaska in Juiy anc Sent to the United 
Staies assay office at Helena, -Mont., . 409 
lounces of gold dust, and we hope that he 
iwill bring as much more on his last trip, 
arriving haye (Chicage) some time in No- 
vember, 
“Tois is 


proof of what is there, and we 
iKnow it to: be a fact that hundredg of 
fmicers have made from $2,000 to $8,000- per 
jyyéat, and their methods of mining are of 


- ates survay~ 
1S NO appreciable Gif. 
eterminaticn of the 
map just issued you. 
* marked wholly within . 


} 
Nelson A. Miles, September 16, 1895, by R. 
American Trans- 


with 
e City, Alaska, on the 
Something in the 


It would be a great taing for | 


| the mouth of Jit being some «50 4 
miles wert of the 141si meridish, as we. 
have iin i down: neither can there be ayy 4 
dispute ~S8 to the boundary eressing of: 
Forty Beis >*3ek.* Tn Lact, -F may tell you: 
the exact -!:° nce there between the ito 
Surveys i$ six rue here is, therefore. |. 
no shadow 10Uldation for this revival 
of the exploded stery of Canadian jand 


» 


arly so at 


ye 


jthe vst primitive nature. Quartz jeads 
ere to b.« found in abundanse wherever we 
hav’ prospected, and we have’ located leads ° 
juPat assay very ri¢h, and which are very 
)2ecossihie, and we believe in time will be- ! 
jeeme' very valuable, No fiver in the coun: 


} 


Yow that we can 

it is the duty of the sovernment that they 
give protection to men going there with 
property, and who want to go into bus- 
aness and open up mines.” 


the * 


sine | 


meridian seems to have Lcen | 


ltry has been prospected by our people that , 


} 
L 


;fcod pay diggings have not been found, j 
get plenty of food there | 
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ROAD TO KLONDIKE) 
‘How the Gold ters Will Make | 
Their. Way the Golconda. 


} 


SAILING OVER SAS OF SNOW 


| ALand Where Horses Are Unknown | 
| and Dogs Ale Worth $500. : 


RTOS 
aan eens 


THE CHILKOOT, PAS 
—_+-->—__—_ ¢ 
(Copyright, 1897, by the Bacheller Syndicate.) 
Written for The Eyejing Star. > zt 
The late H. J. Glave, who-first used|t 
horses in Alaska so recently as 1890, 


FIFTING UP THE CHETCO. 
e by gold-seekers 


One of the many craft bein pressed into special Alaskan servic the develo: i ea. 

is the little gasoline schooner Cho.co, whica has been bought from 7. P. H. crib Nea ee idea 

by Angus Macintosh, formerly president of the Merchants’ National Bank of Seattle, igs 5 
! ‘and I, H. Griffith, tis planned 10 remove the keel and go up the ft j call, Klondike mining 
_ in the schooner with a sisal party of meu. ‘The scheme is-an_ oddly planned On® By oes tor use on t 

Ms ‘pas ia negrsad a Spear street wha A _ Probably there are 
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ward becomes meat itse'f, is cohsiderable— 
in favor of the sheep, ry groceries, hit 
not live animals, gwin=_to the prohibitive 
_ freights; can also ‘bé taken into interior 
Alaska by way of- iis Yukon river, 1 
this route is slow a» uncertain. A‘isr 
, the middle of July, en the rush for tho 
| Klondike began, it wks useless to xe to 
_the ¥ukon’s mouth and then, too late in “he 
| Season, begin the weary. 1,850 miles »i \.)- 
| current navigation in giallow water. i1i- 
deed, those who attemrod it will probably 
. get only as far as St. Michaels in the lower 
| river this fall and must cemplete thr jour- 
etd in early spring—edrly, that is, for 
re ieee along in May and June. !t 
hance te terms in the Yukcn late this year 
compiae journey of those who set out is 
probameemn 1 oeeery” yor 40 days oF 


|-or three hundred pack animals on the pass, 
| where in 1890 the appearance of the'® un- 
| known equine “big dogs’’ filled the ‘ative 
breast with apprehension. Other ‘sings 
than apprehension now fill the breast of 
sthe noble red man at sight of the horses. | 
In the old days, supplies went on Indians’ 
backs in summer. Abou eighty or ninety 
pounds made a load and the carrier him- 
‘self ate three or four pounds of food per 
day. Obviously, under such conditions, time 


a : 
eee ue in about thirty Gays at. the most. 
“if the Chilkoot were passed and the 
idians sent back, the stock of food was 
derably diminished and the cost - 
mainder almost prohibitive, for the 
manded $2 a day and upward} 


ag 
m the Syilne. 

to go-into the interfor of 
neau route is early pris, 
e river and lakes, 
from the pass, 
© winter is over. 


slaug’ 
t of embarkation do’ 
ed, The difference 


—+ surefootedly scaling the rocks, and after- 


} 
| aid of ci 
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But the gold hunters who are rom sbr 
ing over the pass have ro notion cf 2 
ing until spritiv. Thé 
te vel/ *ftex passing Chi'Koot with. the 
f (8 pack horses, is to puflld or | ens 
flat-bottemed 
saw mi!! on the upper Leus river «na row 
dovm the stream ‘uron it, fighting vu the 
fierce swarms. of mosquivoes and avoidin 
constant danser from tevgh water on, th 
inland lakes, wicte a stiff? breeze can blow 
op white caps at ten minutes’ notice. Lak. 
fiindermann, Lake Benneti, ‘Trish a: 
Mud Jakes, and particularly Lake Labars* 
noted for rough water. During t< 


tast half of the journey the banks of river / 


and lakes are Ildw and monotonous, and 
knee deep in mud during ine short summicr. 


i 
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| ‘THE ROAD AGENT TURNETH OPPORTUNITY TO GOLD. | 


si-vemer methouw vo! : 


butteau: ar ithe’: 


| 


Altogether, the trip by iat is exhausting ; 


and disagreeable, not th= least of its dis- 
advantages being that it 
seeker at last, after floatisig down the river 
from Port Selkirk to t!« mouth of the 
Klondike, in camp just at the beginning 
of the ten months’ winter. 


| ‘Phe Wild Chilkoct Pass. 
BP ae Ue set 
Chilkoot | is “mighty onsartin” after 
% a 


lands the gold-' 


| 
| 


| 
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see how loss of life is to be avoided. 
|After the first heavy snow falis, sledges 
een be used to transport goods over the 

ass, and dogs employed io drag them, in 
a cold which would soon render ‘pack 
ponies useless. When the ice has suf- 
elently frozen the lakes and rivers, na- 


for the sledges, and many miles a day may 
be*made with the utmost ease. 
On a running stream, new ice is treach- 
rous, and an involuntary bath in the Oc- 
ober or November waters of the upper 
ukon is not a thing to be greatly desired. 
But men who are used to it travel all win- 
ter long in the neighborhood of the arctic 
‘circle. Circle City and other points above 
enjoy a mail once a month. The runners 
who take out and bring in letters are men 
> feat 

inured to exposure and_ thoroughly ac- 
-quainted with the road. : 


, Sledging. - 

“Sledging in’’ is a pleasanter process in 
_the spring than at any other time. Then, 
withva thermometer never very many de- 
‘grees below- zero, the heavy snow has filled 


~ up the rough places on the rocky pass and | 


‘has become sufficiently hard to bear the 
_ sledges well. Fresh falls of snow are 


“rather less: likely than in the autumn, the | 
re - 


‘days are longer and the wind generally 
lows from the south. At such a time the 
oyageur ean often extemporize a sail out 
; _ “three-point blanket’’ slung to a 
tched stake, pile his quarreling, biting 


here’s many a bad tip-over in this kind 
progress, 
“an 
to a man in a hurry for gold. 
F 2s are worth from $3800 to $500 in th: 
“neighborhood of Dawson, the new city. 
“Th€ supply of’ dogs that will stand the 
climate is limited, and the price mounted 
‘sharply upon news of the big gold strike. 
“Many a dog bought at such prices will he 
killed and eaten this coming winter on the 
As by that time the poor de 


Klondike. 
Will be reduced to skin and bone and wili 
ot weigh much, his meat may represe:: 
to $20 a pound. But Klondike will hb: 
ucky if meat doesn’t run even higher pe- 
e spring brings a new supply. 

Bes The 
__ The new places 
ish soil; but as the road thither, whether 
by the Yukon or by Chilkoot pass, icads 
‘through United States territory 
‘should be a settlement of the lorig yexed 
Alaska boundary question. The line 
crosses the Yukon 
gold region. 
i4ist parallel of latitude is the line, need- 
“ing only surveying and making. But from 
|Mt. St. Elias southward John Bul! wants 
|to measure the “‘ten marine leagues” in- 
land, which the line is 
from the outer edge of the islands instead 
hus me the shore of the mainland itself, 
Bw 


Boundary. 


‘his makes a very considerable distance in 
, region likely soon to be very useful for 
riculture, for fish-eanning and hydraulic 
ning and stamp milling. Much of Alas- 
ka's gold still comes from quartz mills 
near salt water, in spite of the superior 
‘richness of the less easily reached Klon- 


“dike. 
¥ el e~s 
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 MHATTLE, MONDAY, AUGUST 2. 


GOLD AS A CIVILIZER, 

“When Gov. Adams made his speech at 
‘Denver lately he declared that it was 
not ¢he gold of the miser that was want- 
ed, but the gold which should aid in the 
civilization of man. This looked like a 
; ne Illustration. The idea 


far-fetched | 
zation 


mc 


ire has prepared a perfectly smooth road-> 


ss on top of the load and go ice-boating — 
way to the north, twenty or thirty miles, 
a time, at a spanking, satisfactory rate. ; , 
) eanribalism and the ferocity of native 
but it’s easy and it’s quick, | 
d these are reasons that appeal power- | 


are indubitably on Urit- | 
there | 


in the heart af the. 
Here there is no dispute. The 


not to exceed, | 


ILLIGENCER, |} 


| _ lose. he 


1% 
| 


} sults and to the utilization of agencies 
\ hitherto entirely neglected, : 

The centering of interest on a very 
small area near the headweters of 
great Yukon river is only the focussing of 
an attention which will agaia radiate and 
eover thousands of miles of\terrivory as 
much a terra incognita as the heart of 
Africa, the. recesses of the Southern 
American countries, and the great islands 
of the South Pacific. 

Gold opened up the contirent of Aus- 
tralia, and it is luring men to penetrate 
depths of the interior of Africa only trod- - 
, den before by the foot of the explorer and 

the hunter, and searcely known eyen to 

the native races who have skirted its dark 
forests and lingered on the shores of its. 
expansive rivers. : 

Civilization hears, at long intervals, of 

travelers and prospectors touching iso 

lated spots in the land of the Incas and 

the Aztecs, but even after hundreds of 

years there is little known of those treas- 
| ures which tempted Spanish cupidity and 
stirred to deeds of daring the adventurers 
of the peninsula of Genoa, of Holland 
and of England, 

Far off in southern latitudes are isl- 
‘ands oniy second to Australia in size, 
| whose soil and climate fit them to ba the 
centers of a great population, and if gold 
| shai! be discovered there, the terrors of 


_ tribes will not be a barrier sufficient to 
keeep out the undauntable searcher for 
the precious metal. 
No other known agency can accomplish 
so tnuch as the thirst for gold. There is 
no modern motive so powerful, and it has 
never had a peer except in those isolated 


the 


this, intrepid) and  self-sacrificing. men j 


4 
i 
cases where, in ages much darker than 


have undertaken Mazardous missions to 

propagate the truths of Christianity, 
Following the argonauts there will be 

a train of circumstances and movements 


fields of Alaska and that unknown land 


west Territory, and whose blank spaces. 
bear only the legend “Unexplored.”’ 


There should be no difference between. 
England and the United States as to the 
seal question. It is no less for the interest 
of Hnglind than of this country that the 
seal industry should be preserved, and if 
a-mistake has been made it should be rec- 
tifled withqut acrimony, 

ee, 

The Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific will find it to their interest to foster 
Seattle as the depot for Alaska’s trade. 
To divide between Seattle and any other 
Sound por! only helps San Francisco, and 
what that city secures the two railroads 


The Clondyke fever rages, but it is a 
a teapot compared with the 


tempest 


the Portland comes down with its con- 
firmatory reports and its four tons of 
gold. ee ; = 


storm that will sweep the country when | 


tending toward the opening up of the vast | 


which figures on the maps as the North. | 


of Seattle on. 


| that his mission. in England had no such | 


| the estate of his father, who died several | 


| half days. 


VR ee cia 4 
will npt fail to take 
of the depopulation 
on account of the Clondyke 
fever there is still one m left who can 
efficiently fill the office of mayor, 


—wure 


in a 
Dawson City dance hall. 


letter received by her parents, the girl re- 
fused to dance with a ha P drinker inner 
and he avenged himself by shooting her. | = 
She was killed instantly, Miss Ziegler had | 
lived here tor several. years and was em- | 
ployed in different laundries’ She acquired 
a loose reputation and finally left for Alas- 
ka last spring. Her parents are respecta-. | 
ble, hardworking Germans. A 


THAT ALASKA RAILWAY. 


Mr. Bellingham Denies His Advocacy 
| of the Scheme. ; 

At the Hotel Northern tliere is regis- | 
tered among yesterday's arrivals from 
Alaska A. Bellingham, who signs himself 
as from Skaguay. Mr, Bellingham is the 
representatéve of a company of English 
and American capitalists who, it is said, | 
have in mind the building of a railway | 
from Skaguay bay through the White pass _ 
to the Northwest Territory. Yesterday a | 
representative of the !Post-Intelligencer | 
met Mr. Bellingham and inquired as to | 
the truth of the rumor that he was on his | 
way to England to work up the feeling | 
among the stockholders of the British Co- | 
lumbia Development ‘Company toward | 
pushing the work. Mr. Bellingham said | 


| 


connection. He is going home to settle | 
months ago. The British Columbia Devel- 
opment Company, says Mr. Bellingham, is 

employing horses in its pack trains, the 
company new owning 160 animals. He dis- | 
cussed the advantages of the White pass | 
over any other for ‘réaching the placer | 
mining districts from tide water, stating | 
that it is 1,100 feet lower than the Chil- | 
koot. The distance is’ twenty-seven miles 


| from salt to fresh water, the delivery be- 


ing made from the wharf at Skaguay to 
Toochi lake in two days. There is no 
portage at all by the route Mr. Bellingham 
advocates, and the rate for transporting | 


| freight is 15 cents per pound. The journey | 


has, he says, been made in one and one- | 


4 
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care to state. : 
With the increase of business Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s responsibilities likewise increase, 
and besides being the secretary of the | 
company he will also be its traffic man- | 
ager. He announces that his offices are to | 
be permanently Jocated in Seattle. When | 
asked about the ocean-going steamers that 
| 

{ 


will ply between Seattle and St. Michaels, | 
Mr. Hamilton stated that t 
commodations for 100 first 
second-class passenge: 
freight each. Beside 4 
freight of the new 
pany will char 


Fr kis 7 ya) 
d Saturday, respectively, + -and raining ever sinc 
amed being but today dawne 


also for general 
The sailing run 
hirty days, and 
d at the com- 


| cargoes of merchandise, 
[38 expected to consume t¢ 
the. freight will be store 
. pany’s storehouses at St. Michaels, to be 
Sent up the river the first trip. after the | captain sa 
Opening of navigation. There are now on channel and stopped the boat to pick it 
the way to Seattle thirty cars of this : 


up. Everybcdy was on deck cheering the 
; hboat’s crew or the deer. As the race pro- 

miscellaneous freight for shipment in the 

| various vessels of the line, 


| gressed it wis quite exciting. 

‘Robinson says jo tell you that the dan- 

‘gers of the trip in are very much exag- 

Mr. Hamilton says that the company séerated, andthat with reasonable care no 
next year will have capacity for handling 
' 25,000 tons, and that this year before the 
river is closed there will be, in ‘the ware- 


trouble will he experienced by our party. 
He says: ‘Good bey; go in to win. I wish 

houses at Dawson City, 5,000 tons of sup- 
| plies. The transactions of the company, 


you every success! 
| at its stores are on a strictly cash basis, 


warm 
“This is a God 
‘ciate the differ 


for either qur goods or ourselves. We 


“We was oa thi verge of sending for 


me to take a\job at $125 in the office at 
Juneau. His manis going to the Yukon. 

and Mr. Hamilton says that while there 

| will be plenty of supplies, no credit will 


Says he wishes hs could induce you to 
take a position urder him, but ‘Lord de- 

be given in any case, People who wish to 

purchase must have money or dust. 


liver me from Jureau.’ Will write more 
_ The increase of the business of the Ny 


later. | ae 
A. T. and T. Co, means much to Seattle. | 
The building of the company’s steamers 
by @ local firm is no inconsiderable item, | 
Mr. Hamilton pays Moran Bros. a high ‘Ohappy’ fed ,the fish. to a aifeen’s 


compliment for efficiency and the prompt-| taste. Many were sick, but I could not let 


ness with wh y.| 4. beat me, so we| both went up to the 
’ ich their contracts are car i forecastle all through the rough weather 
ried out, | and smoked. 


| “Pyramid Harbor. 

“Unloading cattle and ‘horses. They 

push the cattle overboard from the deck 
| and let them swim, Have three boats out 
picking up the stiays. 

“The horses aré|lowered in boxes and 
then towed ashore This is a fine place, 
but rather cold. | is the starting place 
of the Dalton tral. There is a three- 
masted ship here and a small two-mas.- 5, 
schooner, both belbnging to a cannery. 
Neither Lester’ nor I were sick, bit 


“Will write more later. 
“We stayed at Pyramid harbor until 7 


esl TO STEWART RIVER. Ip. m.; during the day it rained, snowed 


(oes aie | and was windy alternately, making a dis-~ 
W. L. Shank Sends Back a Newsy and) ee oat icone glacier and seven or 
fh | Ss a 2, r 

Gossipy Letter About People | eight smaller ones; fine sight. We are 

: at Dyea. | jnow about twelve miles from Dyea with 4 

A particularly interesting letter concern-| scow in tow to land freight on, and mu)! 
ing the affairs of the colony at Dyea and’ Jeave the .boat tonight. The water is 
Skaguay bay was brought down on the , rough, the wind blowing, with some rain 
steamer Al-Ki, which arrived in port early \{ot much, but enough to dampen). There 
yesterday morning. It was written by W, ®re eight or nine porpoises swimming 
L. Shank to his father, and is replete with omen at the bow of the boat, keeping up 
the personal experiences of the writer on \with us and havine lots of fun; they dive 


5% i under the ship and come up on the other 
the trip up and with newsy notes concern- |side; they are within twenty feet of the 
jing the outlook for getting through. The shin all the time. 


three men. who make up the party with | “Saw a whale and lots of icebergs, We 
which Mr. Shank is connected includes, ©, don’t know yet whether to land. at 
(besides himself, Lester Monneit, who for pe ety er De oe es gta has 
: : JA, a : rain a 
ale Pot etek ree Basis Skaguay, and he is to see his brother as | 

Ibert B. Lambell ie il k ‘soon as we land at Skaguay to see if 
Albert E. Lambell, who was we nown | they will contract to land all. of our 
as “Chappy” among ‘his friends in this | freieht at the lake in exchange for our 
city and who is referred to in Mr. Shank’s | horse. If they will, we may g0 to 
letter, by his cockney sobriquet. _Skaguay. Everyone in Juneau gives ad- 

The party left with a fine equipment, vice. and no two people advise the same 
\prepared to remain a year and a half re De ah Seal eG hunltlons Gora tant 
‘without any denial to their needs and with | Lid panies— | 
every prospect of returning well rewarded | “ee ena sane 2h. Skaguay—both 

A | havine qual division of repre- 
to Seattle at the end of their self-imposed | sentatives in uneau, who lie, and swea 
‘absence. Mr. Shank himself is a miner | to the lie, to get a person to go to ines 
|of considerable experience and a capable | resnective places. 
chemist. He isa graduate of the school —‘“They are trying to build a town at 

jof mines at Denver, and he takes with Skaguay, and have a wharf to land at, so 
_ |him into the new gold fields a fund of in- | °72 can't tell what to do. 

\formation that will be of great value to en wf 
him and his associates. Mr. Shank car- A being SOK Of an advance barty for a big 3 
ried along with him enough of a chemical | body of men who were coming out in thé 
and testing outfit to be used to advantage | spring, so they have been after us hot and 
‘in determining values of ores and min | heavy to go first one way and then the 
erals, which, coupled with his. knowled Sreonae hope of securing the men who 
‘of geology and mineral conditions, shoul ‘6 Shes) Sa 
benefit him greatly, Monnett, who is with | eG iv ‘Cente ait om ARS bees 
him, is a practical boat builder, and all |\a samill at the lakes, and Skaguay tgs one 

have mechanical experience. The last ling | at the wharf, Lumber costs $150 per 1,000 
jen Mr. Shank’s letter states that there i for transporting to the lakes. It is a hard 
-|@ likelihood that the party he is at the } Proposition either way. Mr. Raymond, of 
head of will strike for Stewart river. The 


Sante oe Eee Company, ineattte, 
latest reports from the north seem to mark | ang we he nour party; seeing ‘@ nice man, 
. |that district as one that will surpass the y take him in. s of fellows 

» Clondyke. 


| are sorry they ever started. One man 


The letter says: wants to sell out and go back. Guess he’d , 
“Near Dyea, Alaska, July 24, 1897. better do so, if he is ready to quit now, | 
“We are nearing our starting place a before we have had any bad luck. Our | 


last, after a rather tedious voyage. Cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep mixed up on deck, 
leaving no room to walk, and a disagree- 
able smell made the trip other than a nice} 
one. I saw Robinson at Juneau and had 
a long talk with him about the Clondyke } | 
(Klondyke). I had the first news for him | 
of the Portiand’s arrival and the excite-. 
ment arising from it. : 
_“T saw Tena’s old grocery man, Miller, 
Juneau; he is going to the Yukon nex 
ek: has been around Juneau eve 
attle 1 


| Pony was sick, but is all right again. . Will 
Say good-bye again until later. hee 

é : “Dyea, July 25, 1897. 
“Got to Dyea at 5a. m.; raining and cold; 
dismal and damp. Had a great deal of 
roubles With the scow. On leaving Chil- 
i Oot mission the scow overturned, break- 
e Stanchions and springing a few 
We stopped and took it in tow 
, bor where lots of time was 
to turn it over again. I went 
they had finished, and this 


e sun .shining and 


fine weather or in rain, with no shelter - 


| caught a small deer on the way up. The | 
one swimming across the. 


We gave them a great talk about our 


aimp about three miles up the canyon! 
ks like fifteen or twenty ne all 7 
If we don’t get a ‘hurry up’ on us the 
|| Queen’s party will catch us. I am feeling 
| fine and have an enormous appetite; can’ 
eat enough to last till next meal; eat every ) 
time I see anything loose. Chappy has i 
rheumatism in his knee, but L. and I are 
in fine shape. | 
“Tell our friends who are coming to keep — 
| their’high rubber boots where they can oy 


them hefore they leave the ship, as they 
must wade thirty to fifty feet before get- 
ting ashore; They are taking sheep ashore 
in small boats, ten in a boat, with legs” 
tied. * There is a scow ashore which they 
| are trying to float, but they won’t be able : 
| to get it till higher water, u ; 
; “LATEHR.—9:30.a. m.—Half the sheep are ; 

ashore, and we are beginning to look to a ; 
{| our freight. Therain has almost stopped. 
|| It promises to be anice day, afterall. Ev- 

erybody feeling fine, after having eaten a 
hearty breakfast. 

“Will inclose a rough sketch which you 
may be able to decipher. Wishing you all 
every possible comfort and good health, 
will close. We are not yet decided befween 
| Clondyke and Stewart river; latter place, 
, I think,” 


| NEBRASKA HAS THE FEVER. r 
| ean ; 4 


| Bankers Make Up 2 Pool to Send an 
Expert to the Yukon—Promi- 
nent Men Coming Also. 2 i 
SIOUX CITY, Ta. Aug. 1.—Nebraska as | 
banks propose to have a finger-in’ the ; 
Alaskan gold discoveries, The Dixon bank, ‘ j 
of Dixon; the Laurel State bank, of Lau- 2 
rel; the Security and Halstead banks, of , 
Ponca, and the Coleridge State.bank, of . t 
Coleridge, have pooled interests and. en- : 
gaged J. C. Ecker and E. W. Closson, of 
| Dixon, to visit the Clondyke, investigate 
the truth of rumors from there and, if 
they deem advisable, locate claims for 
their employers. The agents will leave at 
once in order to reach their destination — 
before cold weather. During the winter - 
they will talk with miners, size up the 
situation generally and be ready to file 
claims in the spring, or return with the 
recommendation that no investment be 
made. Mr. Ecker is a practical miner 
and prospector. His companion goes as _ 
business adviser for the syndicate. 

All sorts and conditions of men are 
planning to take their departure from 
here for the new Hldorado at the earliest 
possible moment. A few women even 
will accompany them. Among these 

' Amazons is Miss Gertie Price, an 18-year- 
old girl, who recently made a rich strike 
in the Black Hills. She was a daughter 

of an itinerant tinker, who stranded at © YW 
Deadwood .and died of pneumonia last ee 
winter. Finding herself penniless in the a 

’ spring she resolved to try prospecting on ; 
her own account and stumbled on a 
pocket, from which she took between 
$5,000 and $6,000 in a few days. The placer 
was soon exhausted, and the girl was un- 
able to find another. Her success gave a 
her a relish for such adventure, and she 
says she is determined to see what she 
can do in Alaska. 

Among the men who will go from Sioux 
City the best known are as follows: C. S. 

Argo, one of the leading criminal lawyers 
of the state; Wilbur Owen, a prominent 
local attorney; J. D. Booge, a wealthy. 

) packer and one of the argonauts who 

visited California in 749; Frank Holings- 

worth, Ben J. Bridgman and H. lL. Wool- 

ery, leading merchants; Ira Van Camp, 

a bank teller; Rev. R. A. Small, a Bap- 

tist clergyman. The rank and file will 

bring the number up to 100 or 150, Many 

more expect to go next spring. 

In a private letter to a friend in this 

city Charles Alexander, formerly of St. 

Joe, Mo., handles the North American 

Transportation and Trading Company 

without gloves. Under date of June 18, at 

Dawson, Upper Yukon river, N. W. T., he 

says: | 
“There is one thing against this coun- 

try. A man can’t send any money home, 

I won't cough up everything I have to a 

trading company. They will give only $18 
an ounce for gold. They charge 5 per 
cent. to insure it being sent safely to the 

United States, which amounts to a loss of 

$11 on the $100. The loss on $1,000 would 
pay my fare home. Before I give up that 

I have now I will walk 
tty Stwith mel we 
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} to be the head has 


‘power, and to form a regular transporta- 


additional. eighty head of horses, 


tly day set her 
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| than anything else. 

The cabin and age 
went North on the t ast | 
to Dyea and Skaguay bay united in sign- 
ing a vote of thanks addressed to the cap- 
tain and officers of the ship for the cour- 
tesies and kindnesses shown durhg the 
voyage, The paper sa: that, contidering 
the crowded condition o¢ the stea a and 
the limited space, mc eguld not have 
been done, ‘There ¥..% 0t a grumble, 


fore or aft.” " 


rage passengers W 


watch for another’s 
ts 4 { 

fit; one bought a half interest in an- 
ther’s outfit, whose partner left him, and | 
man from Portland, who jumped the 


it here all packed, which the one who or- | 
red it failed to call for. Without ques- 


i Buying Cayuses for Clondyice. 
Special Disp: “a to the Post-Intelligencer. 
; Range 


= ame CHENT ,. Aug. 1—Senator J. 
yor Wood’s Scheme for Chasing -and son iest, of Seattl:, haye been 
Away Arctic Darkness by here for ek or more making prrange- 


-ments io go (Go the Clondyke mining coun- 
try. They expect to take a number 
-ecayuses, and will leave Seattle apout Au- 


Means of Klectricity. 

fayor Wood will return to Seattle next 
week, and will then formally tender his 
resignation as mayor. Meanwhile it de-_ 

lops that the company of which he is 
formed the novel 
eme of lighting Dawson City from an 

ric plant, which is to be moored on a 
ge in the river and frozen up. A dis- 
tech from San Francisco last night 
7S : 
Mayor William D. Wood has almost 
ompleted his arrangements for the Se- 
‘ttle company’s venture to the north. . 
e has chartered the steamer Humboldt 
rom the Humboldt Steamship Company 

d will leave here August 9 for Seattle, 
‘It is the new company’s intention to 

e material for a number of barges, 
e of which will be supplied with steam 


- 


Ld. tn — 
| dng.2. ig Hs 
Gold Seekers Making! 
Poor Headway Toward | 
the Summit. 


Seventeen Cents a Pound 
Is Charged for Carrying 
Freight. | 


on company between St. Michaels and 
awson City. 
in addition to the barges they will take 
an electric light plant. It is their in- 
ention to anchor the steam barge imme- | 
diately opposite Dawson and allow it to— 
freeze up for the winter. With the elec- 
‘ic light plant on board Mr. Wood hopes | 
y make a profitable business of supplying -; 
new city with light during the dark © 
ter months. The electric outfit weighs | 
t six tons, and Mr. Wood says that he > 
s been assured by experts that his | 
eme is perfectly feasible. | 
he articles of incorporation are now | 
n their way to Seattle, and will be filed | 
his week. Until this is done, Mr. Wood | A BI 
leclines to make public the names of his : e 
ssociates. He will tender his resignation | ockade at the Barrier In 
to the city when he arrives there on | the Path of Fortune 
[ Hunters, 
i 


ugust 18. 


1% Rapid Transit Sails Today. 
The steamer Rapid Transit will get away 
for Dyea and Skaguay bay as soon as pos- 
sible this morning after the custom house 
usiness has been completed. All day yes- 
terday the improvemenis were being car- 
‘ried on under the direction of Capt. E. EF. 
Caine, A substantial house has been built | 
on the forward deck, and the two lower | 
‘decks have been fitted for the carrying of | THE ROUTE THROUGH WHITE PASS 
the 110 horses that will mke up the cargo. } 
'No better provision could be made for the | 
[entmals than those that are in the Rapid 
‘Transit. The compartments for the horses 
are of liberal size, and the walls and sides 
of the stalls have been padded and covered 
ith burlaps. Two large steel tanks will 
contain an abundance of fresh water for 
the horses, and every equine comfort has By T. W. Todd. 
been included in the plans for conveying SEATTLE (Wash.), August 1.—The steam- 
_the pack animals to their destinations. /ship Al Ki that carried the advance guard of 
‘Several men will work their passage UP the thousands of eager fortune hunters 


and leave the ship when the stock has been | 
discharged, Capt. Caine is to be congrat- ) whose faces are turned towards Klondyke 1 


ulated on the humane way in which his docked here at about 3o0’clock this morning. 1 
agreement to deliver the horses is being Her passengers number thirty-nine cabin ] 
carried out. He charges $30 each, and re- and ten steerage. A dozen or more of those 
quires the owners to furnish feed, but be-! returning are the wives of men now mak- 


lieves that their delivery in first-class con-| ; 
dition is worth more than the difference 128 thelr way to the new diggings. 


between his price and others’, where less| 


| 
| 


Divide Before the Yukon 
Freezes. 


f " 

| Pack Horses Are Overworked and In an 

Almost Starving Condition and but Lite 
tle Feed Is Obtainable, 


| er George HB. Starr will also go North with) Dyea, There are now, or at least were last 
all of her accommodations taken, and an) Monday morning when the vessel sailed, be- 


tt 


ii) The Al-Ki's Return. the trail from Dyea to the summit of Chil. 

returned to Seattle coot Pass. 

at 3 o'clock yes- 

with her forty- 
uneau, Sitka 


P pas 


f Ca é Ki. 
4 ni 


oe} 


1-Ki on her lést trip | — 


“gust 15, a (3 oth) PO siete ak 


| for Djea seemed to think there was little 


| you td&ke?” was asked. 


Many Will Be Unable to Gross the | °F fifteen, weed them to take the Dyea trail. | 


ments from Victoria and other British 

lumbia towig that the White Pass 

ready for trivel, the trail, Captain Patter. 

a Stated, 4 tompleted only to the summit 
Dromotirs have had . 

ie a) much trouble in . 

their way tothe mines, and who could not 


carry their outfits over th i ; aE 
hoes otering © inountains have ees) : ‘ 


trail one an 


carrying outfit; across the D 
this has resulta] in RO bay 


fairs at Dyea,iCa } 
ea,/Captain Pat a t 
tients pathy: erson said: ‘‘Be- 


freight to the man.” 


Anything but a satisfactory state of af- pa 
care is taken. Tomorrow night the steam- fairs, according to Al Ki advices, exists at will not mal it 
ce 

the trail are almost dead from work an 
| Starvation, 
| tween 1,400 and 1,500 people scattered along and the gra 
use by reason of the rains, | 

ore horses are taken 
& the better it w 


| fa oa carrying 
VM ,) 

dare almost ready 
tracks, so hard have 
nd Captain Patterson 
says they are suffering from want of food, 
almost starved, in fact. _There has been) 
80 much rain that the grass has reached a. 
condition where it possesses but little nour-. ‘ 
ishment and prepared feed is scarce at any| 


| 


there wilt, in‘all probability, be 3,000 on the 
| Chilcoot. and White passes, in which event | 
,he believes it doubtful if all can get across 
| the divide before the Yukon and the lakes 
| freeze up. Those who are caught on this 
‘side cannot, the Captain asserts, winter at 
Dyea or Skaguay in tents. They will not 
_be able to withstand the severity of the 
weather, a condition that must necessarily 
enforee the abandonment of outfits. 

“Tn about two months,” said an officer of 
the ALKi, “one will be able to secure out- 
fits tar nothing at Sheep Camp. If those 
people now going in haye to pack their out- 
fits ovir Chilcoot or White Pass, they will 
never tet them over. They have no idea*of 
a pokes and besides there is a por- 

on ofithe Chile 
oassiot i Gaeta et Pass where pack horses 

Accunrte or authentic information as to 
the conlition of either Pass is about as diffi- 
oult to obtain as the truth concerning the 
richnest of the famous diggings to which 
all are rushing, The Seemingly best in- 
formed nen appear to think one route about 
as goodor rather bad as the other. Captain 
Pattersi, while making the statement that 
nine-teiths of those en route were heading 


price, - j . 
At the rate people are going, Captain Pat-| a 
terson thinks that within another fortnight; : 

{ 


ee 


: 
soni 


choice, 
If jou were going in which Pass would 


“I would want to 80 Over each pass and | 
find out,’ the Al-Ki’s master answered 
But there was one Passenger on the ALKi 
a Mr. 3ellamy, who never tired of singi : 
the prédises of White Pass. But he is aha 
the financial Promoters ofthe new eee 
Mr. Bellamy Strongly advised the terete 
naa ee ve Mexico to go by way of White 
8, bu ose of his compa : % 
pressed an ppinion, and secs ee ioe 


ay 
”* Pa A 


Notwithstinding the repeated announce- | 


Co-| 


to do the work. Men making ; ‘i 
the laborers working on the 
two months’ Provisions for 


“suspension of the work, _ 
Discussing tae general condition of af- Bs r 


the summit there ar if ad 

»400 to. 1,b00 people an anes . ‘| 
100k i ate d in avery short'time |! 

4 e number increased to 3,000 ‘ 
uppose thosethere average 600 pounds ot 4 


“Will SO many be able to get across?’ 
The Prospects are not good. Those who 

ve stock will, but I very much fear some | 

. The pack horses now on || 


There is no feed to speak 
Ss has been rendered u fit for | 


| [' =e My 
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t € miners who hi 
will convince the skeptical. 

Many who are left Behind 3 ate as well to do as the men who ate 
the season’s output of gold from placers in the imm ediate neighborhood f Dawson at five million dol- 
lars. Some here say ten million dollars would be a closer estimate u I think there is a local tendency 


to bee 


We gone home. I venture to estimate 


HARD CHARACTERS, BUT GOOD POLICE SERVICE. 


‘Diwacn has grown like a mushroom since the news of the -ichness of the mines Ans reached fie 
other diggings. Nearly four thousand persons are living here at/present, and men are streaming in 
as rapidly as possible. We have a notion in Dawson that by the close of the autunin there will be ten 
thousand inhabitants ofthe town. And such a town! It has most of the qualities of the camps Bret 
Harte has written into story and a great many qualities'that Californian camps never had nor could have. 
Life is running high, and it is as boisterous here as in Tombstcne when Tombstone was young. 

At first there were no hard citizens and no dance halls; but i is changed, and there are gamblers 


ei . _by the score and dance halls that never close. : 
EN Thus far we have had no men for breakfast, however. There is fair police - surveillance, and we 
I . . *. . . 
have not come to that point where shooting is a popular pastime jor even an occasional vent. 


How long our cap will be spared the barking of the shooting-iron few ventureto say. Certainly 
there are some rougt-looking fellows dropping into town, and a good many seem not a bit too much 
disposed to work. f 
: PRESTO! A CITY meni BY MAGIC, ‘ ‘ 
ee : The mining laws are very good, and nothing serious in the matter of ceric over titled is likely | 
‘to arise. There is a section of the law which prohibitsa miner from “taking up” more than one claim | 
in a neighborhood, and thisleads to caution in the choosing bf claims and toa close- off of schemes: for’ 
controlling all the land in sight. 
oe > ie I don’t mean to indicate that combinations are not made. Sine men are wear ne of nights try- 
ey ing to devise schemes for getting hold of a number of clainjs, and miners generally are working in groups, 
each member of the group having an interest in all the chims worked. 


ul 


The caution I have alluded to shows itself in the big population of the town. There is no good 
reason why so many should be here, if we except this provision of law restricting a man to one ‘docation,” 
Se When a miner has only one “rattle of the box” he takes a good deal of time getting ready to throw. 
Dawson is used as a base of operations, and the men go out irom this center on prospecting trips. 

There are no openings for new-comers along any of the creeks known to run over sands of gold. I 
don’t mean that there are no opportunities hereab outs, but that a man has to chance it now by pros- 
pecting districts generally known to bear gold, but as to ‘whose richness nothing has been determined. 

Parties leave town every day on prospecting trips, and when a find is reported a crowd flocks out 
in a frenzy. 


a Provisions are high—flour six dollars a sack, for example—and labor is goingdo wn. I have known 
twenty dollars a day to be paid, but that rate was not given to every one, and it looks as though the 
crowding in of poor men who must eat and be clothed will prevent the rate of Wate from soaring much | 
beyond the cost of subsisting comfortably. 

GREAT QUARTZ LEDGES AWAIT DISCOVERY. 


The. weather is disagreeable to a degree. I have a thermometer beside me, and am sitting in the 
shade. The mercury has stood at 87 degrees for two hours, and this is morning. Then there are 
mosquitoes—millions and millions of them. 

The winter weather I haye not experienced, but I’m told it is cold enough to make a man keep 
a sharp lookout for his nose and his toes. The temperature gets so low that no t Bo erucrcy yet 
brought to town can follow it. 

There must be great quartz ledges further up, and men are seeking them. The country is so wild, 
‘however, that exploration is dangerous, and not ma Ty, care to venture more than sixty miles into the. 


unexploited regions. 4 ay 
Gold in one form or another has been found along 4 belt nearly three miles long. By the i ies 
: of the season more will be known of the character of this belt, for the prospecting going on is immense, 


the circumstances and population considered,.and some definite information should result. _ When I can 
send a trustworthy report for the guidance of persons contemplating a trip to the Yukon next spring 1 
shall hurry it down. Just now not much that is definite. can be said to persons not on 
cause of the absence of available iis ee for stakes in any district known to be wo 
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“Couldn't stand the fa cooking, se Ecoles the head of the party—Zach 
Hickman of Seattle:  ‘‘They gave us plenty, but it is not home cooking, and we 
can't go it. . We Went ashore at Port Townsend and laid in enough cooked supplies 
to keep: us till we reach Juneau. 


One meal there’’—and a forefinger pointed 


i ; ; | down the open hateK—‘‘was enough.” 
‘ The steerage cooking is at least us good as the second cabin cooking aboard : 
mM ¥ Orrunes : the Gold the ayerage he atria ees compiainis—for the Hickman party are not the only 
passengers who have risen in wrath—are interesting, as they indicate the presenes 
| i the steerage of the pte of men who are wont to live well. There are many 
ne Ars on Odrd ine | in that quarter of the ship who have left pleasant homes and who were gently 
| reared. The first touch of hardship causes some among them to wince. Not all 
who are there were obligedby want of coin to fail of first cabin passage. The | 


Mexico, Mexico's first-class tickets\were sold before all who were determined to eail on het 
3 = ’ 


| comfortab:y or otherwise, had been supplied. 


A if 
| 3 ; / f ; + * % e * : 
FYPES OF PEOPLE ON mt XY Young Mr. Hickman |s agood example of the middle- 
iy E E M t i middle-c:ass youths who are bound 
if) EETS ON THE WAY. for the Kiondyke—and by the way, voung men are in the majority heavily. There 
| (ALi SRI EEA) BACHE are few gray beards in our band of pilgrims. Doubtless Joaquin Miller is the 
Th Out tf} t Mi WA E oldest man aboard. , ¥ 
6 lI | 0) d Inér- @) KDECLS to Return Mr. Hickman owns a/prfitable Job printing office in Seattle. He is well built, _ 
| not thirty years of age, anda manly, resolute fellow. 
Hy Home laden With 4 Precious “I have left my business in charges of a friend,” he says, ‘and am going to seek 
| . fortune, Money seems to je the only thing that counts the Way the world ig 
i} Wy Burden buiit, and I’m bound to) get more if pluck and hard licks can knock it out of the 
| Klondyke. J have never bee: in Alaska, but I have wintered in Ohio, my native” 
| | ie ‘ State, and I've roamed the Olymiple mountains every year since coming West. is ¢ 
c By Edward J. Livernnas. think I can siand anything the Yukon district -has in stock.” 
‘*3 J a - + - 3? yy ? fHraas © " Y ry a] b| Ct t on 2 2 Thi 
% Member of “¢ The Examines Expedthoti ‘Bound tor Dawson. He and his cotapanions ave to go to ihe mines by the White pass route, whose 


ON BOARD THE MPXICO, July 26.—Oyer the Blue Cascaics the sun is peeping starting point Is Skagaway be, five miles below Dyea. They bought horses and had 


; on the Gulf of Georgia. The dining saloon is clearing of the-pessengers who, unable 
nl _ to obtain berths, slept last night on matiressess thrown on tle floor. The saloon | 
4 8 deck is comparatively deserted, but the Deg rr ‘| 
| steerage has emptied most of its tenants OS 
4, upon the forward deck. They are glad 
to forsake the cramped bunks and un- 
| pleasant air of the steerage for the sun- 
| _ shine, and scores of them are lounging 
on the piles of lumber and great coils 
of rope which cumber the ship abaft 

the deck gates. 

( The night has somewhat calmed the 
excited gold-seekers. One hears as many 
| inquiries concerning breakfast as one 
hears concerning the Klondyke. And 
the passengers who are voyaging for 
pleasure and who wil] return to low lati- 
’ tudes when they shall have seen the 
glories of the Alaskan giaciers seem 
more numerous than when the Mexico 
was ringing with the tumult of the men 
for the Yuken. It is because they can be 
heard. Most of them are women, and 
| few have metres on the tongue. The 
* babble forces attention at this early 


them on the dock at Seattl, but the capacity of the hold forbade taking them 


aboard. A wait will be mad) on the Skagaway until the Willamette brings up the 
pack animals. J 


The supplies these /yomg meén are carrying to the Yukon are fairly suggestive 
of the practice prevailing imong us of the Mexico. They have about 1,000 pounds 
of provisions for each mah, and calculate to subsist on these supplies for a year, | 
The cost of Mr. Hickmar’s 1,000 pounds was $64 60. The bills show the following * 
q / principal items tgans,100 pounds; bacon, 200 pounds; Flour, two barrels; dried 
prunes, 20 pounds; dried apples, 30 pounds; dried apricots, 20 pounds; salt, 10 { 
pounds; salt pork, 25 pounds; sugar, 25 pounds; coffee, 15 pounds; extract of” 
| - beef, baking pewder and yeast cakes. | 


o ” * % * * 
Frank An‘hony and John Nichols of Seattle are taking in somewhat more than 
the average civersity of supplies, and as they gave the matter very elaborate atten- 
| | tion before piacing their orders, it may be of interest to transcribe the bills given. ‘s 
by the Seattle merchants with whom they, traded. Mach of these gentle- y 

men thinks he has enough provisions and clothing aboard the. Mexico to last. | % a 


a full year in the Klondyke district. Here are the-items and cost: 


COST OF AN OUTFIT AT SEATTLE. 


| 75 ibs granulated sugar .... $4.15 1 summer blanket......+- 7,00 


4 


{ dow packages beefextract 4.75 1 dom pairs socks .....206-. 5,00 


10 hs evapornted onions ... 5.00 2 pairs Mittens 2.2, 662 eseee 2.00 


| 
30 Ibs exapornted potatoes... 9.50 
* | 50 Ths evaporated apples... 3.25 Bae ese nc oe kwisse «0 asl ee 1,00 — 


(25 Ibs evaporated peaches .. 1.75 


L CAPD esecccevecn oes ee ewe eee 


2 overshirts ..c.ccsesccees 1,00 


hour, although not many have come on /410 Ths evaporated currants . TO 1 jumper ..---seeee ers tic no 
‘x deck. As a tule it is pleasant to heer, 25 Ws salt 2.6 cece eee usta: terraip iat. 25. 1 pair gum boots socks .... 1.25 
_ for the tourists are 4 merry tet. 2D Ibs rolled O2ts... ence sees 63 Bo oe 
fog her ae h , the | 50. IbR corm mGak . scien v0 aioe 00 $56.7) 
ea So et a wo 200 Tbs breakfast bacon .... 22.00 2 pairs rubber boots ...... 12.00 
pu sted abel pire Cena 50 ths rice ...+-+ Sala, eiale ete dele) ee eeee. 2 prs leather shoes (hob-nailed) 10.80 
drill ruthlessly into the ‘marrow of hear- May ea abewier deciecue aS aie 
ing. Four voices in limp skirts have | 4D black pepper -s-+-+ee- 25 ‘ 822.80 
drawn their chairs together near the 1 case condensed milk..... 7.00 40 Ws wire pails .... eee eee 2.20 | 
Captain’s eabin. -It follows that four 10 sacks flour....- fone bap athe esos 10.00 D5 Ibs piteh (for caulking boat). - + 25 5h 
re (alict ! t th time | -pottle vinegar ....+--- oe 50 | whip saw...-- dha fa sove tahoe -. 4.50. % 
Mae fey sae a 9 145 ths dvied heef ...+++ee- e- 2.70 1 ecnulking chisel ....+--- ae On 
But out of the hubbub the words of only . Paake bak ine powder ..... 5.00 3 Ybs tallow (for caulking boat)... © 27 
ne ure ae hea Oh A ale | DW amustinrd oo... cece ee eens 2 2 wedges ..-+eeeerrrrere rer 25 fi 
q Oh, she’ Bes syipet little thing—a per- | 2 hox candles ..+ereecerene 1.50 1 hamdsaw .-e cree cr eree evs Th 
—and he seems to | dean matches ..++-s2+e+8- gz | 250 feet %-ineb manilarope. 3.20 
: all of her. But she’s 20 DALE SOAD oo sere eter eeee + Ct 1 COMPASH. ++ e+e a os ie 
tr M RSaeclem ..cees conse cceccrncceos 8.60 1 knife and sheath «.-sseee ; 
ne times. It's really | Castile SOAP ..esesees olla aka oie Ay 1 pnek strap rer esrcrcrere 1.50 
ds a congress, | Cas ' Te ae 
attend 1 dow small Cheeses .seeees 1.00 1 brace ...---. olaue & bier ea. ae ef 
125 Ibs spawhetti..-++seesens 2.7% 1 shovel...ccvecsereeseree | 
LQ5 Is coffee oe ener eee cee e 1 S.TD - 1 pick and handle ..-«+ee-. 1.50 
Nips tem oc seer eae ee neene 1.20 2 buckets ...-sere sere tees 1.25 
00 Ths benns «++ s64- cs emi SRA ERR Pe am . 
“Hooks and lines sy eeersee 0) BRP 


Ths pitted pinms.... 


I 
a Mndershirt . eu oO. oe ee 


They are going farward by the way of Chilcoot Pass. 
bad * * * * 
There are several handsome dogs in the steerage and several that are: not a bit 
‘handsome. All are being taken north for gledge-drawing purposes. Mr. Anthony has 
| the best dog on the ship, “Lil,”” a spdendid two-year-old mastiff in whose veins runs 
a trace of the bloodhound. Mr. Anthony expects that Lil will haul a tent and some 
“supplies here and there in ihe Klondyke region, next winter, when prospecting 
Will be the master’s business. 
* * * * * 


It is pleasant to think of last night at Victoria. The Mexico was moored about 


eM o'clock and remained at the dock untilan hour or more after midnight. Jn the in- 
Pierval most of us went ashore. Some walked and others rode aboyt the town, an in- 


be 
| deseribably attractive place in its Sunday-night repose. Whilst /I was struggling 
“over broken cable and the details of Yukon mining regulatiois our poet was inspect- 
ing the new Parliament buildings. He says they are imposiig. 

ieee * * * * * 


The lighthouse sent a stream of shimmering gold across: the twinkling waters, 
nd the heavens were splendid with a million stars. 
““* % * watching, with eternal lids apar | 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremfe. 
The moving waters at their. priest-like ask 
Of pure ablution round earth’s humanshorts.”’ 


Soft sounds of music floated shipward from some one singing on the shore, and 
now and then.the laughter of returning passengers as they clambered up the gang- 
4 lank broke the stilluess. On shipboard everything was strangely silent. I found 
; Ae poet alone on the deck. He was sitting in a lounging chair and watching the 


ye, 
firmament. 


* | *Son,”’ said he, ‘‘there’s nothing in all the universe nore beautiful than a star.” 

* * * * * 

Ps ens reckon we're not going to have much hardship atter all,’’ he yolunteered, 
when we had sat there in silence for awhile. ‘“l haye been bnging for rough, perilous 
Nexporience, and if it’s up there,’ here he swept an arm lorthward, ‘I’m bound ¢o0 

' have it. But I've been talking with some of these dear pople, and I’m beginning 
to suspect that there's been a heap of lying about the triils te the Klondyke. A 

4 Miner is a good fellow, a royal good fellow, but he’s human you know, and he’d like 


| 7 - THE “POET OF THE SIERRAS” BOUND FOR THE NORTH.| 


RS: : x fe j ‘ } Joaquin Miller, poet ani prospector, as he appeared on the deck of the Mexico just | 
One cannot teli where the truth lies. Not until we havemadethe journey would before the steamer sailed for Dyea. From a photograph taken by C. T. Kreling. one- 


any of our party care to say much, notwithstanding we are talking almost constantly | of Bushnell’s artists accompanying ‘‘The Hxaminer’’. expedition to the Yukon goldfields. |} 


to keep the best of the diggings for his friends.’ 


if 


vith men who profess to know a great deal about it. No two stories are alike. Some | 
eport the trip to Dawson by way of the Chilkoot or the White to bea close brush | 
ith death; others seem to think it about as good as a walk in Golden Gate Park 


hse 


~ when the band is playing a quickstep. 


* * * * * 

) The run past Desolation sound has been delightful, for the waters haw continued 
- smooth and the temperature has remained about 72 degrees since the day\was fairly 
j under way. We are entering Seymour Narrows, now, and there are whitecaps from 
_ shore to shore and the leaden sea has changed to a blak flood. On either shore 
; forests of pine and fir dip into the deep, and snowy peaks lift themselves above wood- 


_-ed ranges. 
fh, * 4 * * * 


* 


i Eyening and song. The cabin is thronged with our brave pilgrims and we are 

making the ship ring with music. “‘Auld Lang Syne,” ‘‘America,” “Home, Sweet 

“4 Home,” and all the old favorites that everybody knows and everybody loves are 
sounding. For the first time since leaving port, I’ve seen tear-drops glistening. 
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Harry Fitzgerald Recom- 
mends the White. 


| 


HOICE 
OF PASSES. 


Trail Over Which Horses and 


Mules Can Pack From >Kaga- 
way to Linderman. 


Warry Fitzgerald, who, with his wife, re- 
turned from Juneau by the Walla Walla 
on Saturday, was kept busy yesterday after- 
noon relating his experiences in Alaska 
to his fellow-members of the San Francisco 
Road Club of wheelmen. One result of his 
talks will be a reduction in the active mem- 
! bership of the club, for he has started the 
fever and encouraged it by the statement 
that he is going back himself in four 
months, not to take charge of the box-office 
receipts of the Juneau Opera Company, but 
to work his claim on the Stuart river. Per- 
haps the most interesting news he brings 
is in regard to the two best-known passes—— 
the Chilcoot and the White. 

“1 went over the White Pass to Lake 
Linderman on June 17th, just a month be- 
fore the work on the new trail was com- 
pleted. I think it is by all odds the best of 
all the passes over the mountuins, and I do 
not understand why so many go by way of 
jthe Chileoot, particularly at this time of 
|year. On the American side private indi- 
viduals have built the White Pass trail 
and the Canadian Government had twenty- 
“working for four months oD the 
so that now there is a fine 
‘horses and mules 
@ trail s 


H 


sow asyetst~ 
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SUBIA. (GAME *) FROSPEGTORS: ‘OF ) THE | KLONDYKE. 


Five men from Mendocino county left this city on the collier Willamette last Saturady, intent upon spending five aie 
oh Te Yukon gold territory. Only death or riches suddenly acquired will prevent them feorn pieuines out heir coun to | 
remain in and about the Yukon for the fiwe years. They have dubbed their outfit ‘‘Ukiah Camp ” aia have aaicee, five ea 
of baggage ang provisions, as well as a dozen mules with which to cross the summit of the Chilcoot. A letter of credit ei 
a large sum will enable them to draw for more supplies, upon the American Trading and Transportation Comuae Th 4 i 
men were photographed by Mr. Bushnell, in their furs, on Saturday morning, an hour or so perare leaving meets cai 
the oldest being thirty-five years of age, and the youngest twenty-three; futhermore, they are all Minit The advontaneaees 
J. O. Kelton, ex-druggist of the Mendocino jssylum for the Ingane; J. lL. Taylor, ex-attendant of the sane instituti pie ae 
Elwell, formerly conductor on the San Framevisco and North Vacific Railroad between Aioverdala and Ukiah: . G aa am 
a recent employee of Baker & Hamilton in this city; and Daniel Broderick, formerly a erat in the rand Hotel Dene aa 


another post at Lake Tagish, and to increase 
its hody of Northwest Mounted Police from 


F U nited States Troops for Alaska 


tarts at Skag- 


On‘several accounts itis a matter of re- 
gret thatthe Government has postponed 


establishing the proposed infantry garrison | 


at, Circle, under command of-that experi- 
enced officer, Capt. P. H. Ray. The possible 
_needs of such a force seem to be increasing 


rather than diminishing, and the indigna- | 


‘tion. excited by the scheme 

reyalties and other. exactions in 
dike: region’ may lead to dis 
yold.on both sides of the 
questions of j 
finally, ‘the! J OL 


Dominion. 
the Klon- 


20 t0.100 men, while a new posi is already 
under construction at Dawson. ° 
‘Thus the postponement, probably until 
next year, of the project to send a garrison 
to the Upper Yukon, seems to show less 
enterprise than the Dominion exhibits, It 
is true that the objections which the Presi- 
| dent and Cabinet bave had under considera- 
tion are'weighty. The first is the desirabil- 
‘ity of’ getting the authority of Congress for’ 
establishing the new post; and assuming 


: 


ially great. 
gain, . ithe troops would arrive rather 
othe. ‘Season, and wouly have to pre- 


Aratle experience was re- 
ere against dangers and dis- 
ort “but though there was donbt 
‘ ther « even this would not be meurer late, 


Serithout some new urgency there: would 
by ithat* time be all the more reason for 
a vaiting. until spring. 

‘The..expense is also a serious matter, 
without 4 special authorization of Con- 


"gress, because the general transportation 
‘fund would have to be used, and other 
army movements would be correspondingly 
cramped. Then the drain of desertion 
| would be enormous, with the high price of 


labor and the possible fortunes awaiting | 


the miner, and temptations to it would’ be 
added under any hardships due to incom- 
plete preparations for the troops. . Deser- 
tions in California and other mining regions 
in former years were prodigious. With the 
Government putting men on the ground | 
free of charge and with pay until they get 
there, it may be imagined that only great 
fidelity to duty would keep them with the 
colors. It has been asserted that of the 


first detachment of Mounted Pctlice sent to | 


the Yukon not a man re-enlisted, au: 
a new force had to be sent last spring; but 
it was at least something that the Cana- 
dians waited for their terms toexpire, _ 

_ While not underrating the objectionsto 


hurrying off a garrison to Alaska at this i 


time, the result is something of adisap- 
pointment. 
that. we can have a naval guard at Juneau, 
that the Wheeling will soon be sené to {| 
Alaska, this vessel and the Pinta beinz 
expected to stay there through the winter, | 
| and that possibly a revenue cutter may be 
kept at Sitka. Still, it must be owned that 
these resources are not a full substitute for 
a garrison on the Upper Yukon, ané.Con- 
gress will probably make provision fpr-the 
latter next winter should the military au- 
Becuitics fail to send troops earlier. | — 


THE JOURNEY TO ALASKA 


YG 


The Dangers That Beset the Trip Are 


hy. i al 2 


e Expense and Risk of Traversing 


+ 


\ 


_ Chitkoot Pass — There is Another 


hd 
¥ 


Way Over the. Mountains. 


in large quantities has 
acted considerable attention, not only 

ghout the United States, but also in 
d British ic oe ae aurif= 


in 1895 ‘amounted 


im. sein news in winter aeing 


{ procured to carry 


that | 


| RM Somes: 2 Bac rm 


Tt is mitigated by the facts | 


Wibake within the last | 


Beane of zold a 


, 


ve journey to the 
should not be 
prospectors. | 
te from the south t 


t 


ships, and even perils, 
compass the voyage into- 
‘terior of Alaska from the sea. 

; There are two ways of entering A 
|| one: by sea from San Francisco, Vance 
Victoria and other southern ports ~ 
Michael’s, in Bering sea; the other, wh’ 


i 


i before CiKs igreat gold discoveries 
{in the. Clondyke region of the Northwest 
i erritory became known a oe bhi 
I chose,/and which is taken by fully 90° quietly inaugurated to divide the grea 
“| per cent of the goldseekers, by crossing the territory of Alaska. In May active bie 
mountains further south and descending a was begun and the project is now ready 
, chain of Jakes and rapids to the headwaters for public attention. 

| of the Yukon river. The distance saved by’ _ Petitions for division are now in circu- | 
| adopting the overland journey is no less Jation in the interior along the Yukon | 
than 2,500 miles. The difficulties of this giver and in all mining camps and should | 


voyage are only realized at Dyea, 100 miles reach Washington early in September. 


from Jpneau, where the land journey be-) new. territory | 
gins, alld where a bad anchorage frequently The name’ Lincoln: for the 


the part 
compels the traveler to wade knee-deep’ miét with a-quick response on | 
for a considerable distance before landing, |! the hardy miners, who are ert ie | 
Dyea consists of a rude log store and a //with the prospect of a territorial form o 
movable town of tents occupied by diggers | government that will give them direct 
bound for the gold fields. A delay of sever- governmental supervision, land, laws: and | 
al days occurs here while Indians are | ttifles and some incentive to good citizen- 
tents and baggage to the’ ship. « 
lakes, twenty-four miles distant, over the ‘Nearly as late as all of the United 
| Chilkoot pass, nearly 4,000 feet high. Pro- | giates east of the Mississippi river, and 
yisions must be brought from Juneau, for twelve times the size of the state of New 


there is nothing to be had here, or) indeed ‘ f 

anywhere this side of Forty Mile City, 600 /! ork, there is not only room, but reason, 

miles away. _jfor the division of Alaska. ] i 
The Chilkoot pass is difficult, even dan-, In support of the proposition the Trib- | 

tune furnishes some figures that. are in- | 


al 


| Serous, to those not possessed of steady : 
; nerves. Toward the summit there is a)teresting, and while some of them are 
| sheer ascent of 1,000 feet, where a slip) compiled from history familiar to many, | 


would certainly be fatal. At this point a 
| dense mist overtook us, but we reached) 
Lake Lindemann—the first of a series of 
five lakes—in safety, after\a fatiguing 
tramp of fourteen consecutive hours 
through half-melted snow, Here we had to 
build our own heat, first felling the timber | 
for the purpose. The journey down the) 
lakes occupied ten days, four of which 
were passed in camp on Lake Bennett dur-| 
ing a violent storm, which raised a heavy 
sea. The rapids followed. One of these 


| they will serve the purposes of the scrap- 
books on Alaska and its resources. 
With an area of 577,390 square miles, 
‘Alaska was acquired by treaty with Rus- 
sia March 30, 1867, the treaty being ratified 
June 20 of that year, and the transfer 
completed in October.. The exact bound- 
aries of territory were not known at the 
time, and they are yet in a state of in- 
teresting uncertainty, depending largely | 
on the annals of the Russian mission- | 
j jatter, the “Grand Canyon,” is a mile long.) aries and on. the scant records handed | 
and dashes through walls of rock from i} down by the Hudson Bay Company. 
eae seek Righ, ; ate, mares belows Are saree i Wihen the purchase was made it was | 
Vhite Horse rapids,’ a name which metry } ae ake AH dmnttietretion: papers 
fatal accidents have converted into the | “onstrue ¥ Ne oe i 
“Miner’s grave.’ But snazs and rocks are |2i an act of courteous recognition of 
everywhere a fruitful source of danger on Russia’s friendship in the civil war, it. 
this river, and from this rapid dewnward | baéng remembered that a Russian fleet of | 
scarcely a day passed that one did not see |thtee vessels appeared in New York har- | 
Some cairn or wooden cross markiig the |bot during the excitement over the Trent | 
last resting place of some drowned pil- affrir,when it looked as if war with | 


grim to the land of gold. Griat Britain was certain to result, It) 
The above is a brief sketch of the troubles ‘was said at the time—and is still main- | 


that beset the Alaskan gold prospector— |\..°% © i ; ei 
+ trouble: that, although unknown in the tained.in diplomatic circles—that the Rus-_ 


eastern) states and Canada, have for many |8!@) admiral had sealed orders which di- 
years past associated the name of Yukon |Tected him, in ease of war between the 
with an ugly.sound in western America. United States and Great Britain, to an- 
‘The journey to the Alaskan gold fields is nounce Russia’s alliance with America, | 
a hard one for the well-equipped explorer, |an@ to proceed to eapture any British 
who travels in light marching order. The vessel possible. How much the purchase 
gold prospector, on the other hand, must lof Alaska served as an. expression of our. 
carry a winter’s supplies, dearly purchased |graiitude for Russia’s assistance at a 
at Juneau, to be transported at ruinous eritical period no one accurately knows. | 


prices over the Chilkoot pass. He must ‘ 2 of th ti 
nsiruct his own beat (often single- eee ‘true inwardness” of the transaction | 
pee eruct his own boat (often single-handed) was kept under cover for diplomatic rea-_ 


THE POST. INTELLIGENCER, | ‘sons but it pleased Great Britain as_ 


| uch then as the developments of the. 
Boul fishing controversy, and \the uncer- | 
_ tainty of the boundary line, at the pres-_ 


eos bibs Soca on ent date, In fact, the “national iceberg,” 


as it was termed in 1867, has been from 
the beginning a torrid source of unpleas- | 
antness between the two great nations of 
the English speaking tongue. 

Mineral riches were hinted at by the 
early explbrers. In 1885 the director of. 
the mint credited Alaska with $300,000 in, 


SEATTLE, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4 


TO DIVIDE ALASKA, 


PROJECE FOR THE FORMATION OF 
A NEW TERRITORY, 


to $386,100, 
judges at not less than 


placed by £ 
$10,000,000, which is nearly twice that of 
| 


Colorado in 1892. Small lots of smelting 
ore—from which some silver is recovered 
—are shipped to Tacoma for treatment, 
but the main. producers are the large mills 
on Douglas island, equipped with stamps, 
concentrators and mod appliances for 
saving gold values. — ! 
After division is ma 
| in Alaska all the + 
| Northern Pacific se 


Active Work on the Scheme Was 
Begun Last May—Petitions for the 
Division Now Circulating Along 
the Yukon and in the Mining 
Camps and Should Reach Wash- 


= 


be the oe ‘2 


on 


tion from the government 


kept closed. 

There are mines of gold, copper, coal, 
iron, silver and lead within the proposed 
territory of Lincoln, and to these must be 
added the recently discovered ‘rich oil 
‘fields. 
| Organization will immediately follow. 
the territorial creation, and it is likely 
“the delegate from ‘Lincoln’ will. soon be 
‘recognized in congress. 
equal footing with delegates from other 
territories and will have a voice in argu- 
‘ment, but no vote on roll call. 

“The people at Sitka have little time 
‘and less inclination to attend to the a? 
fairs of the interior of Alaska,” is 
complaint that is most often heard, 

The new division will give to Alaska th. 
-coast trade, the great quartz mines of 
‘ouglas island, and all the land in the 
territory at present known to be adapt- 
‘able to agricultural purposes—in 
|/numbers 80,000 square miles. -The terri- 


tory of Lincoln is to comprise one-half. 


- million square miles of the interior and 
northern coast country. 

It is a reasonable supposition: that 
great deal of wealth will be taken out of 


ey 


these gold fields, and it should not be | 


forgotten that the Canadians and their 
government are vigorously extending 
| their settlements and their sphere of in+ 
fluence north and west of British Colum 
bia. A subsidy of $11,000 a mile is about 
to be given to a railway branching north 


200 miles, which is to be constructed with 
a view to opening up that portion of 
British Columbia and drawing to it from 
the interior of Southeastern Alaska what- 
ever trade may develop in that region. 
The American government will at least be 
careful that its political rights and ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction are carefully guarded, 
in order that the enterprise of its people 
‘may have safe opportunity for achieve- 
; ‘ment. 


The Times-Herald, in adding its quota 


to the information on the _ subject of | 
‘Alaska, says: 
_ “The principal river in Alaska, the Yu- 
kon, up which prospectors have to work 
(their weary way to reach the gold fields, 
was called by Schwatka the Alaskan 
ile. 
‘above Sitka, in the southern part of 


Paine: and then strikes northward, fol- 
‘lowing a broad circle to the west before 
it empties into Bering sea through an ex- 
tensive delta. Six hundred miles in fron 
the, coast it is more than a mile wide ar! 
the volume of its water is so great as 
_ freshen the water of the ocean ten m' 
out from land. 

“The principal cities of Alaska ar 
neau and Sitka. They are both thre. © 
towns, and probably they will thrive fre: . 
now on for a time at least as they have 
never thriven before. 

“Alaska is ruled by a tevintoria gover- 
nor, who just now i§ J. G. Brady, recent- | 
ly appointed by President McKinley to 
“sueceed James A. Sheakley. The gover-— 

-nor’s residence is in Sitka. 

“The citizens up in that frozen country || 
ot vote for president, of course, be- 
ng under territorial government, but | 
xy do send delegates to the national po- 
conventions. The judicial function 
e is exercised by a district court, es-_ 
ished in 1884. The court sits alter-- 
at Sitka and Wrangel.”’ 


IT FOR THE d “gato he 


Oo 


Moapitel on all i i 
great placer mining gold 


The influx of population inte these gold) 
E ields is so great that the residents of the) 
interior of the present Alaska and all, 
‘who have investments there are unani-. 
mous in their demands for such recogni- 
as will give 
them protection to life and property. 
They are ready for the active develop- 
ment of a rich, great country, too long 


He will be on an | 


round | 


ward from the Canadian Pacific for over 


It rises a little more than 200 miles | 


to eA 

_ The winter temperatt ire I 
ley is often from 50 degre 
below zero, This must. 
and every mani/of Alaskan ‘experience is ad-_ 
vising each adventurer not to En into the. 
country w.thout taking a full year’s s supply | 
of ‘provisims, 

The’ preent routes to the’ ‘Clondyke and 
its neighbahood all begin» at Seattle, The | 
fare from New York to Seattle via the 
Northern ?acific railroad is- $67.75, and the, 
trip lasts ‘our and one-half days. From 
Seattle thee ate two general routes to the 
Clondyke. One is by way of the North 
American [rading Company’s steamers to 
the mouth of the Yukon at St. Michael's, | 
and thenceup the Yukon by river: boats to) 
Dawson Ciy. The fare by this route is $180, 
and but 15 pounds of baggage are allowed | 
to each passenger, The other routes are byj 
way of Jureau. Fare to Juneau from Seat- 
tle is $17, scond-¢lass... From Juneau there 
are two rutes, The better known is by 
way of Chikoot pass, and then by a long 
succession of portages and waterways to 
the Clondyte. On this route every, pound of 
luggage mist be carried through the pass 
and at the portages, either by the traveler 
himself or m the backs of Indians or) mules. 
There are jut few Indians to be hired and 
still fewer nules. Another route, éalled the 
Dalton tral, passes through the Chilkoot 
pass and or a prairie route either entirely 
by land to Fort Selkirk or to where the 
Pelly river joins the Yukon, and thence by 
water. Ths route has forty- two horses on 


are paedes Uae a 

The route by way. of St. Michael's and 
the Yukon steamers .is..about-. 3,000 - miles 
long, 1,700 niles of. .this- being -on >the: Yu- 
kon, and is covered: in thirty-five ‘to forty 
days. Naygation close on’the “Yukon early 
in September, and ‘does " not reopen until 
SUMO MMI R MAIR cers Muara ctin eh Kia! etek 

The routes yia Juneau are about. 650 miles 
long and ake about. twenty-five. days to 
cover. 

The smallest sum. of. money avhich any 
man of stperience has advised'a*man to 
‘go in wit is $250 in hand after buying ‘sup- 
plies and'paying all ‘passage money from 
Seattle. [wo hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of, supplies is the smallest. . amount 
that it issafe to start with.,. One hundred 
dollars’ vorth of winter. clothing. uct be 
added tq this. : 

No peson should. start: from this ‘part of 
the counry for the Clondyke with less than 
$750 in Jand, and the more a man’ has the 
better fr him. And’no person should start 
irom Stattle after the middle of August, 


The Alaska Gold Mines. 
Chicago Tribune. 

The newly discovered gold. flelds.on the 
Clondyke are very probably -on the En- 
‘| glish side of the Alaska boundary line. At 
feast the-Ganadians so claim. Some of the 
latter, noticing that about all the ‘diggers 
are Americans, feel aggrieved and are be- 
ginning to bluster about the possible adop- 
tion by the Dominion government of regu- 
lations which will bar out miners from the 
United States, 

Supposing such regulations were to be 
made. In the first place if such regula- 
tions were made and enforced there are 
more gold mines on the American than on 
the Dominion side of the boundary line. 
If Americans are not allowed to dig in 
the latter, the Canadians will have to keep 
out of the former. 

But how is the Dominion ‘government 
going to enforce any regulations which 
the American miners may consider in- 
equitable? By this fall there will be sev- 
tral thousands of them in the Clondyke 
Xalley and its vicinity. There will be a 
Iandful of Canadian-miners and a squad 
o! northwest mounted police: The lat- 
ter will not be likely to try to drive out 
aiy Americans or enforce regulations 
which may be offensive to them. The 
Americans are on the ground-in the great- 


. = Peierls and will stay there as long 


ame goget 
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WILL PLOW UP GOLD 


' Greatest Yukon River Schem 
Yet Propo:zed. oy 


pa eer ——--— 


TO USE A BOWERS DREDGER 


A Proposition That Is as Stupendou 
in Its Possibilities as Unique i: 
Its Conception—Seattle Capitalist 
Organizing a Company to Con 
struct a Machine That Will Brin; 
the Yellow Nuggets and Dus 
From the Bed Rock Below th 
River Bed—Nothing Like It in Gol 
Mining History, and the World 1 
likely to Stand Amazed at th 
Results—The First Company Eve 

Organized on Similar Lines—Th 


the first company t 
viel ot ya N to placer min-— 
celebrity that the city fe venon: 
nection with the 
ing section the 
it is in line with 
nection with it, on the largest possible 
scale, Mr. Saleno wilt seuiath in rpoattle 
until the organization of the company is 
perfected, when he will return to San. 
Francisco, from which place he expects to 
return almost immediately to Japan, 


OVER WHICH Pass? 


An Old Yukoner Says the Chilkoot. 
Is the Better in Every | 
, Way. 


world has ever known. 


city is attaining in con- | 
greatest wealth produc- | 


everything else in con- | 


. There is such a wide diversity of opinion * 


_sastoe the merits of the different passes 
from which prospectors must choose in 
going to the Clondyke that it has become 


-a@ hard matter to advise. The Alaska Min- | 


ing Record of July 28; which has just 
Teached Seattle, says that Lockie MeKin- 


non returned to Juneau last week from the | 


head of Lynn canal, where he had been in- 
vestigating the merits of White and Chil- 
koot passes, in anticipation of the arrival 
of the Al-Ki with a heavy consignment of 
cattle and sheep, which he and his part- 
ner, George Miller, will take to the inte- 
rior. 

He is unqualified in his opinion that the 
Chilkoot pags is the superior route in every 
way, and as an old Yukoner of many years’ 


experience in travel through Alaska, his |) 


opinion may be taken as expressing the 
absolute facts. 

McKinnon inspected the trail from Skag- 
uay to the lakes, and’ pronounces that 
much-talked-of route far inferior for any 
purpose of travel to the old and long-trav- 
eled road via. Dyea and the Chilkoot pass. 

It may be true, says Mr. McKinnon, that 
the summit of White’s pass is lower than 
that of Chilkoot, but the difficulties to be 
Surmounted are so much greater and the 
distance so much farther that all the ad- 
vantages lie with Chilkoot, and no one 

with the least knowledge of the two routes 
will hesitate to take that by Dyea. 

McKinnon told the Mining Record that 
there had been practically no rain at the 
head of Lynn canal this season, and that 
‘the trail was in fine condition, and that 
‘packers were never better prepared for 
‘transportation of outfits. He said the 
fixed charge from Dyea to Sheep camp was 
$5 a hundred, and from that point to the 
lakes $12, making a total charge of $17 from 
salt water to boat navigation. 

Archie Burns has divided his pack train 
and is working a section on each side of 
the summit. On this side Healy & Wilson’s 
-pack train can handle easily two tons of 
freight a day to the summit, McKinnon | 


said the Indians charged $1 a hundred for * 


transporting freight to the head of canoe 
_havigation, and from thence to the sum-. 
mit $4.50. 
_ At Sheep camp B. 8S. Foss conducts a 
_ boarding’ house; meals, 50 cents. 
oa The Morrison-insley parties passed over 
the divide July 17, their packers taking the 
outfits through from Dyea to the lakes for 
$17 a hundred. Not an hour’s delay was | 
experienced. This party left its boats at 
Dyea, as there was plenty of lumber and 
ready-built boats at the lake, making it 
cheaper and more expeditious to purchase 
than to transport across the summit. 

W. M. Brook, president and manager of | 
the Ruby Sand Gold Mining Company, at 
Lituya bay, has written the following let- 
ter, dated at Juneau, July 17, to Prof. 
Bechdolt, of the Washington state univer- 
sity: : 

“The new trail trom Skaguay bay on 
Salt water near’Dyea is-just about com- 
pleted, connecting with the lakes on the 
headwaters of the Yukon. It will take 
four days to make the round trip over this 
trail. 
has been ir the interior the last eleven 
|years, tells me the Yukon river will phe 
open for navigation as late as October 12 | 
or 15, A boat can be taken down to Clon- | 
ayke in eight days. 

“Advise anyone whom you know that is - 

( e Yukon that there is snre | 

ge of provisions in the jn. | 

ke enough to do 
er their outfit 


Huey Day, the mail carrier, who | 


'Gold Fields Company was 


-g@ narrow pass, and that if a company is 


| of steamboat and railroad lines, etc. 


| sengers already booked ten are women, 


| CROSSING THE DIVIDE 


| A PACK TRAIN STALLED ON THE 


‘trail, which is across swampy lands and’ 


‘more prospectors 


‘the new trail and 
tell me that the 


“They can’t charge toll for people going 
over their trail until the government grants | 
them a charter. I wish you would inform 
any of the members of congress whom you 
know that the Skaguay trail goes through 


granted an exclusive right-of-way it would 
monopoliza the shortest and best cut to the 
Yukon, so that the miners would be at the 
merey of these Mnglishmen.”’ 

Mr. Brook expects to start from Juneau 


for the Clondyke about the last week in |) 


August. He offers to take letters and pack- 
ages into the Clondyke tc any University 
of Washington boys to the extent of ten 
pounds. These letters and papers must 
reach Juneau by August 25, and it is his 
request that they be packed together and 
sent to him in one package. Prof, A. F. 
Bechdolt, 741 Bellevue avenue north, will 
receive and forward all such matter, within 
the restrictions indicated, up to August 16, 


Another Gold Company. 
The Alaska and Northwest Territory | 
incorporated 
Monday by William Bennison, W. HEH. 
Weinheim and C. E. Bronson, with a cap- 
ital stock of $2,500,000. The powers of the | 
company include the location, purchase, 
operation and sale of mines, the operation 


Another Cargo o* Argonauts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 3.—The steamer 
Noyo will sail tomorrow morning with 140 
passengers for Dyea, Alaska. Of the pas- 


who will make the journey over the Chil- 
knot pass to the Clondyke gold fields. Two 
others are Mayor A. ©. Scott, of Spring- 
field, Ill., and his son. Mayor Scott has 
resigned his office to seek a fortune in the 
frozen north. : : 


SKAGUAY TRAIL, 


All Kinds of Reports in Ciremlation 
as to Facilities and Opportunities 
for Going Through the Passes— 
The Route Throwgh White’s Pass 
Not Completed) — New Lime of 
Travel Opened Up, Free From 
Steep Grades—Incidents of the 
Northward Voyage. __ t 


4 


i 
Special Correspondence. | 
JUNEAU, Alaska, July 30.—AIl kinds of 
reports are in circulation regarding the. 
facilities and opportunities for crossing 
the mountains to the lakes en route to the 
Yukon mines. The most authentic reports 


| are to the effect that the Skaguay trail, 
| sometimes called the Whita Pass route, 


is not finished. George Rice started a pack 
across the Skaguay trail some few days 
ago, and it is stalled about ten miles from 
the lakes. I am told that there are about 
eight or ten miles at-the ether end of the 


must be corduroyed before it can be used | 
for travel. ; Be 3 ‘2 
Caught on the Trail. — aie 
The rate over the Dyea route is $17 q' 
hundred, but it is certain to be advanced | 
to 30 or 40 cents a pound in a week or} 
two, or as soon as the Islander and a few | 
other steamers ¢ 


experience 
to afford 
ness no 
certain possi 
tho , 
the 


amount of busis 
that there is 4 
As, not - 


_grimed and said: 


| diffitulty in getting boats at the lakes. 


| 


‘Francisco Examiner 
. Joaquin Miller and | 
- By conversing with other pas- 
sengers they had come to realize the great 


They decided to steal a march on their 
fellew travelers, and at Metlakahtla they | 
waidered off down on the beach where a 
lot of canoes were lying, and finding a 
smill, light skiff that had been abandoned 
by the owner, which they thought would | 
be easy to carry across the mountains, 
the; approached an old squaw who. was | 
wittng near by and inquired its price. Sha 


“Sitkum dollar.” | 

“What does she say, Mr. Miller?” in- | 
quired Mr. Livernash, realizing that the 
poe and old pioneer ought to be well. 
vered in aboriginal dialect. | 

“¢h, she says it’s $17,’’ was Mr. Miller’s 
resjonse as an interpreter. : 

“Tell her I’ll give her $10,’ was the next 
proosition, and at the same time exhibit- 
ingan eagle as a temptation. j 

M. Miller said. something or other in 
jarjon and handed her the*coin, which’ 
she took and hastily shuffled off into her | 
howse. Several of the Mexico's passengers | 
wilt can talk Chinook witnessed the trans- 
acton and saw the two newspaper men 
tale their prize aboard the steamer. As 
thevessel was leaving the wharf they told 
thejoke. When the woman said she want- 
ed ‘sitkum dollar’? she meant 50 cents. 

The Grafters. 

Qi the steamer bound to the Clondyke . 
arefully thirty men who have hardly any 
clohing or provisions necessary. to stand’) 
th¢ rigors of an Arctic winter. I closely” 
qustioned many of them as to what they | 


| wauld do this coming winter for the actual _ 


rieessaries of life. Hach one is ready with | 
a precedent» which he is following. Most 
of them have heard of Mitch Tibbets, of | 
Moimt Vernon, who came up as a stow-— 
awiy a year,ago and by hard rustling — 
reaihed the C’sndyke. He was “lucky,” | 
andit is reported that he made $30,000 last | 
wir. That is only one instance, and 
the; are a thousand other men ready to 
folloy in hopes of encountering similar 
foritne. Then again, many men are going 
to Drea in hopes of being able to pur- 
chasean outfit very cheap from tenderfeet 
prospectors who become discouraged on | 
the triil and want to return to the Sound. | 
It would not be a libel to say that some | 
of the Seattle boys who are now on the 
Mexico are|getting in about the same state 
of mind, and yet the hard part of the | 
journey has not yet commenced. - ) 
A New Rowe.) t ! 
FORT VRANGEL, July 29.—A new 
route to the gold fields of the Clondyke 
and Yukonj\valley has just been opened, 
and will bein first-class condition for use 
next season so|I am reliably informed, 
Passengers wilt be taken up the Skeena 
river by steamers to the head’ of naviga- 
tion, which js netr Telegraph creek, some 
175 miles from here. To Teesch lake, a dis- 
tance of 151 m. et, a good trail has been 
built and a2 pack train has been estab- 
lished. The trail s through a level coun- 
trv, free from stesp grades on, mountains. 
The steamer Alaska is now carrying pas-, 
sengers to Telegraph creek, and many peo- 
ple have taken that route. All of the | 
miners on the upjyer Skeena have’ deserted ||| 
their workin a ods and gone in a mad |, 
rush to the Clon¢yke. No one remains on 
the Skeena, where in the early days there 
were thousands of people, except a couple 


of hundred Chit ese, who are’ re-working 
the old plaer diggings. ~ 
The steanship Mexico was in port today 
with 300 pwospectors bound for the Clon- 
dyke, and the passengers, so the store- 
keepers ld me, purchased more goods, 
furs, provisions, ete., than they had sold } 
in the lasi two years. te i : 
_ Five Stowaways. — 
In taking up the tickets on # 


lu a 
ee ee ee o } if 
oe yke,” S pack | cb 18 6 
200 pounds, and he ioe | Waiting to Go ) 
_ragged edge of adversity. I | and Horses 


tried to find out how he expécted to reach 

Dawson City. He said that Auiciee ee ¢ 
days he had successfully made many much 
‘more perilous and hazardous trips, and | 
that he felt confident of getting through in 
|} some way or other. 


PORTLAND, Aug. 8.—John U. Smith, 

'Pottland, a United States commissioner 
for Alaska, writing from. Juneau, says: 

“here are 500 people now at, Dyea wait- 
ing to get over the pass, and there are 
i ne WILLIAM J. JONES, seviral more steamer loads on the way. 
EDWARD T The Indian packers we Rayos 
; ‘at Dyea have all the freig ey can 
phish OVERDUE. cary to the lakes by the eure “aoe sets 
" Y in, ind hundreds of people will be camping 
A Yukon Cattle Mam Who Was to _ 4 dyea and on the lakes all winter, eat- 
Come’ to: the Coast ihy...the ing the provisions they have taken with 
Overiand Route. . ‘then. Prices for packing across the pass 


Willis Thorp, of 1011 Twenty-second ave- have risen to 25 and 27 cents per. pound, 
nue, who took a herd of cattle to Dawson 
' City last spring, is anxiously waiting the 
-return of his son, Edward, from Dawson 

City. The young man left there, or at 
| least that was his intention, June 23, by 
'-the way of the Pelly river and Chilcat 
pass, and his father expected. that he , 

would be in Séattle surely. by July 27. f 
! When Edward did not come on the City 
| of Topeka his father was not much sur- | 
prised, but the arrival of the Al-Ki and | 

the Queen without him, or news of him, | 
has made Mr. Thorp a trifle anxious. One | 
of Mr. Thorp’s sons, named Juneau Alas- 
‘ka Thorp, was drowned at Hagle harbor 
/ two weeks ago. . | 

The elder Thorp has made arrangements 
to take 100 head of cattle to Dawson City 
by the way of the Chilcat pass, and he ! 
cannot move in his enterprise until his 
son returns. The young man will return 
over the same route that the cattle will 
be driven over, and it is not improbable 
that he has lost a few days in fixing parts 
of the trail, 

Edward Thorp left Seattle May 14, and 
_ his. special reason for going to Dawson 
City was to attend to business affairs. 
. There is reason to believe that he was to 
| bring out a large sum of money. He 
. reached Juneau May 19, and, according to + 
letters, Dawson City June 18. His i? 
' was made by the way of Chilcat pas { 
down the Pelly river. It is 350 miles from 
Chileat to the Pelly river. Mr. Thorp pro-- 
- vided a horse and a first-class guide for 
his son. The guide is an old Indian, who. 
knows every twist and curve of the route , 
and who thinks a great deal of young 
Thorp. Mr. Thorp instructed the Indian 
to guide his son to Dawson City and 
back again to salt water. : 

The return trip, as near as can be cal- 
| culated, was commenced June 23. It was ~ 
; necessary to pole up to the point of dis- } 

embarkment on the Pelly river and then ~ 

the trail led across the country, finally * 

touching what is called the Daulton trait, 

Mr. Thorp figured that his son wed - 
reach the Pelly river July 4, and Chilcat, 
fourteen days later. This ‘programme 
would have made it practicable to catch ; 
the Al-Ki as she left Dyea, July 24. Mr. 
| Thorp had figured in a general way that . 
his son would get back by July 27, and as 
that time has been extended several days, 
he naturally is wondering what can have 

happened, . 

The delay may be, as previously point- 
ed out, owing to the desire of the young 
/man to put some portions of the trail, 
where cutting is necessary, into condition | 
‘for the cattle to pass over. His father told | 
him to wateh out for this point, ©ad it 

‘may be that he has overlooked the lapse © 

of time. Mr. Thorp has been ready for | 
“some time to leave for the north with 100 © 

head of cattle, and unless his son arrives 

‘shortly all his plans will be upset. ‘ { 
4 It avill be observed that Mr. “Thorp, fn-~ 
tends to take his cattle in over the Chil-- 
eat pass. Hé thinks it much better than 
either Dyea or White’s, and predicts that 
the trayel will eventually go that way. 
When asked if he thought there would be 
a blockage of freight and prospectors at 
“White’s pass, which leads from Skaguay, © 
he said that 
fnevitable. He pointed out that the pass 
was new and that the horses would un-_ 
btedly eut it up so that in the marshy 

they would sink over their knees, | 
the rush of men and horses the pass 
1 ’ impassabl owi nud 


i 


he believed such a thing was |. | 


-ant the packers are independent at.that.” 


D2 Se a 
IEW ROUTE TO THE. CLONDYKE. 
Uy Copper River and Through Low 
Pass to the Yukon. 

JEW YORK, Aug. 3.—A special to the 
Heald from Washington says: There is 


a jhort and easy route to the rich gold 


fieds of the Clondyke, according to a com- 
muication to the interior department 
frm J. M. O. Lewis, a civil engineer of 
Saem, Or., who says he can open up ata 
smll expense a route from the south of 
th: Copper river, by which the Clondyke 
my be reached by a journey of not much 
mce than 300 miles from the coast. 

The route which he proposes will start 
inind frem the mouth of the Copper 
rivr, near the twenty-mile glacier, about. 
twnty-five miles east of the entrance to 
Prace William sound. He says the Cop- 
peiriver is navigable for small steamers 
formany miles beyond the mouth of its 
priicipal eastern tributary, called on the 
latst maps the Chillina river, which is 
itsef navigable for a considerable dis- 
tane. f 

Fpm the head of navigation on the Chil- 
lina) Mr. Lewis says, either a highway or 
a railroad could be constructed without 
grea difficulty or very heavy grades, 
throvgh what the natives call ‘‘Low pass,” 
probably the Scoloi pass. From this pass 
the }-ad would follow the valley of the 
Whi.« rver to the point where it empties 
into the Yukon on the edge of the Clon- 
dyke fiells. 


Awonauts From Everett. 

BVERITT, Aug. 3.—This city is still 
contribuing its quota of gold hunters to 
the Yukn. The Merchants’ dock was 
- erowded by the relatives and friends of 
those wlio left on the afternoon Grey- 
hound. [hey will remain in Seattle until 
the Willmetie sails on Thursday morn- 
ing. Thefollowing is the list of those who 
| have aleady secured passage, and the 
'numbermay be increased to twenty be- 
| fore th) boat sails: Robert Lee, J. J. 
| Doyle, 0. E. Kellogg, P. J. Baldwin, Mr. 


1” Boay, FE. C. Kinney, G. Oleson, Louis Pet- 


| naud, "homas McCaffary, A. H. Griffin, 
A. B. palmer, John’ McCartney, Joseph 


/ | Irving. 


THE ALASKA VESSELS 


THE AL-KI AND THE GEORGE E. 
STARR GET AWAY. 


Mes 
Scenes pf Interest and Excitement 
on Sieamer and Dock at the Part- 
ing Hoar—Decks Crowded With 
Passengers Who Wave Good-bye 
and Sing a Farewell Song—Full 
Cargoes, ‘Including Horses and 
Cattle—List of Vessels That Are 
_ Yet to Sail This Month. 


tetas 


-Ki sailed for Alaska yes- 
on at 3 o’clock with a crowd 

Way ng from her piled up 
n.and again, re- 


a 


ttle, twenty-five | 
gs. Pens for the stock 
ted on the forward and 
the prisoners kept up a 
nstration during the excite- 


5 gs. 
’ The Al-Ki had been scheduled to sail at 
9 o'clock, but owing to the jam of freight 
|/and passengers it was delayed until 3 
' o'clock in the afternoon. So crowded was 
the dock with teams, drays and express 


|| wagons that people had to thread their 


way with care and difficulty. The usual 
crowd of interested or curious persons 
was on hand to see the Yukoners off, and 
the usual scenes, pathetic or humorous, 
were enacted. As the lines were cast off 
and the steamer swung into the stream, a 
small party aboard sang a doleful ditty. 
It seemed like the same musical coterid 
which forms a portion of every expedition 
Alaskaward. 

The Al-Ki is scheduled to return in time 
to sail again for Dyea and Skaguay Au- 
gust 17. 

The excitement attendant upon the de- 
_parture of-an Alaska boat was transferred 


in the evening to Arlington “dock, where 
the steamer George HE. Starr lay, with 
tickets sold for ninety passengers and 
eighty horses. The Starr sailed early 
this morning, even the late hour not 
withholding a number from remaining to 
wish the passengers “Godspeed.” 

The horses during the day were tied in 
a long double row down the center of the 
warehouse. There were sleek animals and 
r others not so sleek. The lowly mule was 

there and manifested himself occasionally 

by waving farewells with,;his hind legs, 

There yere equine differences without nume 

per.. When one horse kicked the action 

was repeated down the line, each animal 
taking a shy at his neighbor, 

Following is a list of the George BH, 
Starr’s passengers: 

George Reichert, C. C, Dail, D. Dail, T, 
A. Averitt, George L. Young, George Mc- 
Cutcheon, H. A. Fairchild, J, H. Stenger, 
D. Van Zandt, L. W. WNestelle, W. ‘K. 
Merwin, J. Bechtel, J. Norby, R. Kerna- 

| han, H. B. Goldfinch, E. Karthanes, A. 
| Kroeber, Osmunsen,; C. Hansen, 

George Moore, T. Emmerick, R. Weltz, 

William Hankey, E. Mallett, W. H. Da- 

vison, W. T. Peacock, P. Lermond, L. M. 

Qewis, L. HE. Dewar, F. Fickett, E. B. 

Coffin, M.B. Swenson, . William Green- 

land, J. W. Garvin, F. HB. Knowles, Harry 

Davis, J. Stalcup, H. H. Gerson, J. Pow- 

ers, Hiram Miller, W. A. Stone, O. Mitch- 

| ell; M. Palmtay, George Adams, A. G. 

Bartlett, J. T. Smith, BH. A. Huxford, W. 
| H. Staliker, Ben Hawkins, Joseph David, 

Paul Pusp, C. C. Rogers, D. L. Smith, — 
Fancy, Peter Fuhrman, F: J. Barlow, C, 
R. Charbonneau, James Adams, D. T. 

Williams, J. S, Cooper, C. Miller, C. A. 
| Jacobs, Charles Williams, A. W. Leavitt, 
R. Giles, F. Junst, C. W. Bronson, George 

- James, F. James, L, W. Hodgin and four 
others. | 


Se Ne 


Tacoma Argonauts on the Al-Ki. 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 

TACOMA, Aug. 3.—Steamer Al-Ki was 
in port for a short-time today taking on 
passengers and supplies for Dyea. A large 
crowd gathered on the dock to watch the 
loading and bid farewell to the gold hunt- 
ers. Miss Moe and W. A. Butterfield - 9k 


XS 


| 

| passage for Juneau, and the followyZ, 
| with complete outfits, sailed for Dyea: R. 
|B. McKenzie, G. Swanson, B..C. Smith, O. 
Crawford, L. McGrath, J. Lawrence, R. 
Lawrence, F. Morris, L. C. Stein, Ed 
Funk, H. M. Sanders, W..L. Sampson, H. 
Romnes, H. Spumey, J. Abramsky, FH, 
Hourcey,A#A, Ranking L.A. Brown, John 


‘Fradred, M. Watson, 1. Leroy, W. H. 
Sadiier, John Sullivan, Fred Carter, P. C. 
Peterson, John Froling, W. W. Wingard, 


| 


THE EXODUS FROM WHATCOM, 
| Mamy Prominent Citizens Going and 
More to Follow—Skaguay Pass, 
WHATCOM, Aug. 8.—The Alaska min- 
ing excitement still continues here, with 
little sign of abatement. Almost every 
steamer that leaves for the north carries 
watt outfitted men from this county. The 
CU COLE St g from Seattle to- 
ware least sixteen men | 


believe tl 


rt at Dawson City, and he hopes to 
be able to secure from the minister of 
ustice & permit to practice, having 
udied law for three years in ‘Ontario, 
here his fathér has for many years been 
prominent in political circles, : 

| Another prominent citizen of this coun- 
| ty who leaves today is John Stenger, 
{ owner of the Bellingham hotel and opera 
| house and much other valuable property 
| here. Their party also includes Spencer 
_| Van Zandt, son of Dr. Van Zandt, of the 
| state board of medical examiners, and 
| George Moore formerly in the employ of 
ie epresentat J. L. Likens, and more re- 
| cently with “he Diamond Ice Company. 
| Others who ~¢ on the same steamer are: 
_Attorney Cz. Rogers, F. J. Barlow, 
| harness dealer; T. C. and W. C. Austin, 
| who have two brothers there now: Wal- 
ace Coleman, A. A. Mitchell, W, A, 


| Hansen. 


_toria bridge disaster and saved a child 
from drowning there, goes with four 
horses to engage in packing over the 
pass, and K. G. Brand goes for the same 
purpose, expecting to be absent about a 
Month. George Hohl, one of “.¢ members 


of the Fairhaven school boa 4nd- Her- 
_ bert Shaw, who has for yea) n in the 
' employ of the Citizens’ ba) vot Sun- 
_day night. ‘ 
, W. H. Bell, of Anacortes, is -visit- 
- ing in the city, went as far ke. Lin- 
- derman this summer, but n raacthd ~ 
him there that his wife Was uv», and The 


sold his 3:'tfi and returned. He “= Tot 

t White pass, Iea om 
Skaguay .ay, is passable, not, 

ing th; report that is was opened suis 

He leit June-July ll, and says that «i 

that t- me no trail was blazed over 

‘pass and nor. but Indians knew wh 
was at the * rther end. He says tha 
strong men 1ot find the ChilkoGt pass 
hard to cress. He saw a piano taken over 
and wome sith babies in their arms 
were cross) hen. He believed that over 
2,000 persons {ad gone over the summit | 
this season be‘ore he left the Tt is his 
intention to .sturn in the spring and go 
through to Dawson City. 


FOR “SHE CLONDYEKE., 


List ef the vessels to Go North This 
K Mouth. i 


| A list of th vessels which will sail for 
Dyea and Skaguay during this month is, 
so far as Gan be gathered, as follows: 
' August 5, the steam collier Willamette | 
will sail with 90 passengers and 300 horses, 
This boat w.« scheduled to sail yesterday, 
but had ne rrived from San Francisco, 
Off the Cai -rnia coast she was delayed 
some time *. tepairs to her machinery. 
August 7, the excursion steamer Queen 
will go nort®. She can carry between 500 
and 600 passengers. On the same date 
will leave the 600-ton barge Ajax in tow 
of the tug Tyee. She will carry stock and 
is chartered by BE. BE. Caine. 


, August-8 the-ship Clondyke, chartered ” 


by Tacoma parties, will sail. On the same 
day the steamer Coquitlam will sail from 
Vancouver. 

August 9, Mexico; August 12, Topeka | 
and Rosalie; August 17, Al-Ki; August 22, | 
Queen; August 23, Mexico; August 27, To- 
peka. Of these all will go through to 
Dyea save the Topeka, which will go no 
further than Juneau unless business justi- 
es. 

For Dawson City, via St. Michaels, 
boats are scheduled as follows: 

August 5, steamship Cleveland; August 
§, steamer Hliza Anderson; August 13, 
steamship Humboldt. 

The schooners Hueneme, Novelty and 
| Sailor Boy will also sail during the month 
with freight for the North American 
Transportation and Trading Company. 


eit ‘ ; 
is & ld 


SCO, Aug. 3—The Pit- 
garry &@ party of gold- 
t sail on the 6th 
-of those who 
strong 

aa 


He believes that the Dominion 
rnment will very soon establish a 


| Stone, D. L. Smith, 8. B, Fancy and Chris - 


| eralogist, 


| capital of the world. 
| intendent, 
| metallurgist for Messrs. Pacoe, Grenfell & 


Hall's Hair Renewer. 


-“Clondyke? Yes. 

“Cold up there? 70 below. 

“Fow do you keep warm? Own a sleep- 
ing bag made by the Pacific Lounge and 
Mattress Co., Western avenue, near Spring 
street. They make canvas bags for pro- 
visions and clothing also.”’ 


COMING TO SEATTLE. 


BIG EASTERN COMPANY MAY PLACE 
AN ASSAY OFFICE HERE, 


Penn Smelting & Refining Co. Sends 
a Representative to Discover If 
Possible the Original Ledges 
From Which the Gold of the Clon- 
dyke Has Been Derived—It His 
Search Is Successfal the Company 
Will Establish a Big Plant There— 
What the Local Effect Will Be, 


Did any one remark that Philadelphia 
business men are slow? 

Perhaps not so slow, yet very conserva- 
tive and safe in their methods of business 
and new enterprises. They never go off 
at half-cock and sit later amid the ashes 
of disaster. 

What will rushing, active, metropclitan 
New York think when it hears the news? 

This is the situation: The wonderful 
gold discoveries along ‘the tributaries of 
the Clondyke river have set the rich men 
back of the Penn Smelting & Refining 
Works, of Philadelphia, to thinking. 


|} Thought brought action, and now these 


men of riches are sending a representative 
to the interior of Alaska to carry’ on ai 
series of investigations and experiments: 
that will be watched by the scientific.ang 
business world with intense interest. 
Seattle is especially interested in the en- 
terprise, because if the report of the ex- 


in this city an assay office. 
The man who will represent the Penn 


| Smelting & Refining) Company is W. W. 


Rogers, IX. §. Se., metallurgist and min- 
analytical, metallurgical, con- 
sulting chemist and assayer. 

H3 has been cngaged in this work for 
twenty years, eleven of which were passed 
in Swansea, South Wales, the metallurgical 
There he was super- 
chief assayer and analytical 


Sons, one of the most noted firms in -Hu- 
rope. os 

Mr, Rogers goes to the interior of Alas- 
a ny 


Ee supplied with all the instruments neces- 


sary to carry on an extensive investiga- 
tion as to the geological history of that 
country, and to discover, if possible, the 
original ledges from which the gold that 
is now the talk of the universe has been 


derived. 

Providing he discovers the gold-bearing! 
quartz, he will continue his investigations 
to discover how rich it actually is, how 
much of it there is, and whether it will 
pay the Penn Smelting & Refining Co. to 
carry into Alaska the necessary machin- 
ery to handle the quartz. 

What kind of machinery and the nature 
of the plant that may be established de- 
_ pends. entirely, on the richness of the ore, 
and before the ompany will take any 
steps to expend large sum necessary 

bli t thousands of miles 

st be satisfactor- 
> ore is very rich. 
peach 


pany will‘ probably 
d in such machinery as is 
required handle it. No, sir; I cannot 
say whetler a smelter or stamp mill will 
be establbhed. It all depends on the na- 
ture of tle ore, fears ‘ f 1 
- “T intenl to go to the headwaters of the : 
Stewart iiver, and also other rivers in 
the regio, tributary to Dawson City. I 
shall proecute my work to an .end and 
return to5eattle next fall. My report will 
ithen be sbmitted.  ~ 
“Tf I have the success which I hope I 
may, it Wil mean the establishment in | 
Seattle ofan assay office. I think you | 
need. suchan office here badly.” | 
Special jrrangements were made with | 
the North American Transportation and \ 
Trading ©mpany, by which Mr. Rogers | 
was allowd to take in all the necessary || 
apparatusto carry on his work. He has ]) 
| many instuments that take up consider- || 
able room and also many that are ueli- |) 


cate and aluable. He will be accompani- | 
ed by Mr) W. J. Cram, of Philadelphia. | 


LETTR FROM THE MAYOR, 


Further Particulars: About the New. 
Stenaship and the Company’s | 
{ j Business. 
A. L. Fawley, of: this-eity, who is asso- | 
ciated inseveral enterprises with Mayor 
W. D. Wood, and who has been attending © 
_to the Ical businéss in relation to the | 
| steamshi Humboldt, has received a letter — 
' from SarfFrancisco, under date of July 31, | 
in whic!..the..mayor...commissions Mr. — 
1 Hawley to attend to thé placing of the 


} 


eduipnent and the barges for the river | 
| service is as folisws: ‘ 

“I lave just been wiring you about the 
establishment of an agency at Seattle for 
the sale of tickets in the Dawson City ex- 
pedition, and am sending you printed tick- 
ets by tonight’s. express so as to make | 


| them available as soon a8 possible. I hope , - 


by Monday evening to send the agent who | 
'may have been selected a package of ex- 
| planatory, circulars, ‘such’’as we will be 


_ using here, If he should be in a hurry he 


| Gaba} tO-WALS.1,)., sacpee eels sited ‘ 
| “The Humboldt-has a gross tonnage of 
| over 1,000 tons, length about 225 feet, and | 
| draws loaded 161% feet. She is capable of a | 
‘ fifteen-mile’ speed, or about an eleven- 
| knot speed for a long ocean run. She is 
| new, and was built for first-class passen- 
ger service. Most of the passengers can be 
assigned .to ‘berths in staterooms The 
vessel is lighted by electricity and is strict- 
ly first-class. Her captain has made seven 
voyages. to St. Michaels and knows the 
route well. For the trip up the river we 
aré having ‘built a first-class barge about 
110 feet long with 26-foot beam, to be 
| equipped with powerful. machinery as a 
This barge will tow an- 


| sternwheel boat. 


other barge somewhat smaller, the ma- 


chinery to be unusually heavy and strong, | 


so that our steam barge shall be a 
good, strong towboat, capable of towing 
at least three moderate barges. These 
barges are being framed here, and the 
parts, with the machinery, will be taken 
in the steamer and put together at St. 
| Michaels. In addition to those who will 
| be members of our crew and of the ex- 


whaling companies of t 

who knows just what. |’ 

This man has been promi 

man. The first tic! 

an experienced phy 
WwW ¥ 


—————7E 


‘ur space, 


land, two 
Do not 
unds of 


Where pan- 


as members 
of our crew on the run up the river, let 


them wire us at their own expense. If 
any really expert ship carpenters or ma- 
chinists apply for passage, we would make 
them a rebate.on aecount of their service 


| and supervision of other helpers in put- 
ting barges and machinery together at the 
mouth of the river, but in such case they 
must be first-class mechanics. No reser- 
vations to be made for parties not knewn 
to be responsible without payment or re- 
mittance of money on account. - We will 
| start out by reserving one side of the ves- 
sel for Seattle sales, and will on Monday 

re you a list of berth and stateroom 
numbers, so that reservations can be defi- 
nitely made. I am sorry the time does not 
allow the procuring of machinery and 
many other things at Seattle. We will 
take some lumber there, and~ possibly 
other things.” 

Besides the commissioning of a local 
agent for the line, Judge Wood asks that 
he secure a river pilot for the Yukon end 
of the business. Mr. Hawley has placed 
the agency with R. C. Stevens, at the 
Great Northern city ticket offices, and yes- 
terday Mr. Stevens announced that. busi- 
ness for the San Francisco side of the 
| boat had been turned away, and that but 
_ few rooms or berths remained on the side 

reserved for Seattle. Reservations of space 

have been contracted for from points as 
| far East as Ohio. ( 

Yesterday Mr. Hawley placed orders 
with the Fremont Mill Company for 27,000 
feet of dressed lumber for barge work. It 
was only after several attempts to let the 
‘work in Seattle that Judge Wood was 
compelled to place the contracts in San 
Francisco. , 


THE BOAT BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


Four Hundred Men Now Employed 
by Moran Bros. 

Moran Bros. are employing 200 extra 
men to work on the three steamers, tug 
and barges ordered by the Northwestern 
Transportation and Trading Company. 
This makes the total number of men em- 
ployed in the foundry about 400. The ex- 
tra men have each employment for: about 
a month. , ; 

Nowhere can a scene of greater industry 
be witnessed than at the space in the rear 
of Moran’s foundry, where tiie frames of 
the boats are being set up. /Shis work is 
being done on a level lot of the tide lands, 
an ideal place for such constriction. | 

The flat-footed skeleton of ine steamer 
John Cudahy is already up ®nd beside it 
} is the steamer T. C. Power, Sving just 
| started. On the other side is barge No. 4 

and the steamer Clondyke, while on the 

end are the keel blocks for a tug. The 
| steamers are all modeled after the Charles 
H. Hamilton. They will be shipped from 
here September 10 on the steamer Port- 
land, 

The tug Get There, ordered less than 
two weeks ago, is now almost completed. 
It is 50 feet long by 14 feet beam, with a 
powerful twin-screw engine. Robert 
Moran certainly made the name of the 
Get There good in the speed of its con- 
_ struction. 

_ Notwithstanding this unforeseen press of 
work the building of the government tor- 
edo boat Rowan is going steadily ahead 

ough its progress was interrupted for 
a y the number of men who quit 
to the Clondyke. 


po We 5) a cre ae o 
CE FOR THE SEATTLE, 


’ to New | 


without | 


| Suspected to be en 
mercial Company, the Y 
tion and Trading Compan 
Coast Steamship Company. 
that have been going on fo th 
weeks are nearing completion, s¢ 
| steamer will soon be in readin 
turned over. 


‘ern Pacific roundhouse, ,stating that men 
cannot take vacations or lay off on ac 
count of sickness unless they are provide 
/with physicians’ certificates. This order 
was issued to check the flow of capabl 
/men to the Clondyke. This same troubl} 
is experienced by the stevedores in tht 
city, the cream of their laborers eithe) 
-leaving them for the gold fields or hustling 
, about to secure the wherewithal to make 


‘the trip, 


TWO FRENCH GENTLEMEN. 


Vicomte @Hauteville and M. de Po- 
liniere Going North. 
Two distinguished French gentlemen, 
Vicomte Henry d’Hauteville and louis 
'de Poliniere, well known in social and 
club circles in Paris and the continental 
capitals, are in this city, victims of the 
gold fever, and both will take passage on 
the Cleveland, sailing tomorrow, for St. 
| Michaels. . Vicomte d’Hauteville was 
quietly touring the United States for 
‘pleasure and had reached San Francisco 
}when he received a telegram from M. 
.Poliniere, at Chicago, asking him to meet 
him in Seattle. Upon the arrival of the 
two gentlemen in this city they discussed 
the journey to the upper Yukon. M. 
- Poliniere was about te return to France 
- from Chicago when he heard of the riches 
. of the placer diggings in the Northwest 
; Territory. He called upon President P. 
|B. Weere, of the North American Trans- 
| portation and Trading Company, to 
| whom he was introduced and highly rec- 
Poprmenies by Charles Henrotin, Belgian 
}eonsul at Chicago. Mr. Weare furnished 
_M. Poliniere with letters of introduction 
‘to Charles H. Hamilton, the secretary 
and traffic manager of the company in 
this city, who was instructed to show 
him every courtesy. The outfits were 
purchased partly in this city and partly 
‘in Chicago, and the remainder will be 
bought of the North American Transpot- 
tation and Trading Company at St. Mi- 
chaels. ; 
/ M. Poliniere stated last night that should 
‘he and his friend, the vicomte, find 
_things.in the northern mines as they had 
| been represented, they will interest a 
large number of wealthy Frenchmen who 
are now writing letters and sending ca- 
*blegrams of inquiry, and that some of the 
| flower of old French families will gratify 
a desire for adventure and take a chance 
at making independent fortunes in’ the 
rivers and creeks of Alaska in the spring. 


| MONTANA IS ALL WORKED UP. 


Se 


Beginning of a Stampede — Train 
| Lond of Meat for Alaska. 
Special Dispatch ¢o the Post-Intelligencer. 
HELENA, Mont., Aug. 3.—Dr. J. J. Lei- 
ser, one of the lading physicians of the 
city, departed this morning for Seattle, 
‘where he will take the first boat for 
‘Alaska en rout¢ to the gold fields of the 
Yukon. K. J. Causon, another Helens 
‘man, also left today. Several more wil) 
leave the latter part of the week. Every 
scrap of news from Seattle respecting the 
|diggings is reqd with interest, and it is 
safe to say that Helena and the whole 
|State were neyer so worked up since the 
|early days, when stampedes were coim- 
mon in Montana. 
| _A special train of eighteen cars loaded 
with smoked and canned meats en route 
from Omaha to Seattle passed through 
_ here last night over the Northern Pacific, 
| probably one of the largest meat shin- 
ent over the line. It is 
f Alaska. On ae 


ltd “+ 
practicable. | 


‘i|.many of the life and accident 
. companies have issued positive instructions 


It is also stated on good authority-thet 
| notices have been placed about the North-, 


extra hazard 
take place, the 


CHICAGO, Aug. 3—Inquiry develops that 
insurance 


to their general agents in the United States 
and Canada against assuming any = risk 
upon the lives of persons contemplating a 
visit to the Cldndyke. 

.Mr. Harris, the manager of the New York 


Life Insurance Company, has received no 


instructions that prohibit him from issuing 
a permit to policy holders in that company 
to visit the Clondyke, but he says that he 
has instructions to accept no applications 
for either am increase of insurance or new 
policies. 

The companies carrying accident risks 
are even more particular than many of 
those assuming life ris They go on the 
theory that the trip overland to Alaska is 
fraught with more dangers to life and limb 
from accident than from disease, 


WHOLHD CARGOES FOR ALASKA, 


Stenmers Loaded With Argonauts 
Coming From San Francisco. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 3.—Two steam- 
ers will leave tomorrow for Dyea via Pu- 
get sound. The vessels are the Noyo and 
the Walla Walla, Among. the Noyo’s 
passengers will be a dozen women, who 
will accompany their husbands on the 
trip to the mines. The steamer Humboldt 
will carry; zbout. 150 people north. ‘The 
Caspar expedition leaves tomorrow for 
Dyea ‘and the North Fork clears for St. 
Michaels: o1 ‘August 14. On August:7 the 

Farallon sals for Dyea. 


‘GOLD IN EASTERN SIBERIA. 


Many Discoveries Made, and Russian 
Expeditions Are Prospecting. 
LONDON: Aug. 3.—The Daily Chronicle 
says that a Russian expedition has discov- 
ered. twelve auriferous regions lying along 
the “banks Jf the rivers Artichs, Lautara 
and Némodga, and in other regions in the 
vicinity ofthe sea of Okatsu, in Hastern 

Siberia. hy ane, 

An expedtion is now examining the west 
shore of tle peninsula of Kamschatka, and 
the) goverimen% is about to senda second 
expeditior.to,oatain further information as 
to the gad-bearing regions in this part of 
thé Russan empire, which promisés, when 
opened; 0 be a“sécond California. 


‘Huorying Mail to the Yukon, | 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—The postmas- 
ter gerpral has authorized the Alaska 
Commercial Company, of San Francisco, 
to carr} the mail one trip without compen- 
sation (rom San Francisco to Ounalaska 
and St Michaels, where a new postoffice 
has bem established, and such other points 
as ther may reach upon the Yukon river, 
leaving San Francisco about July 31 or Au- 
gust 2 The mails will be in charge of a 

sworn carrier, 

SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 3.—The postof- 
fice d:partment has ordered all mail mat- 
ter a} Seattle awaiting transmission to 
the Yukon mining regions to be sent by 
the sfeamer Cleveland, which leaves that 
port Aug. 5, instead of waiting for the 
reguhr mail steamer Portland, which is 
scheculed to leave August 10. This is 
done for fear the winter may set in early, 
the liver become ice-bound and the mail 
fail.jo get to its destination this season, 
There are thousands of letters awaiting 
transmission to Dawson City. 
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“We have reached the wonderful Klondyke, and it s really all and more than the 
Teports have been. for everv day it shows up better. A man found a nugget that 
Weighed ten pounds, and you see what that means at $7 an ounce. 

*“There are several men here that did not have enotgh money last fall to buy pro- 
visions for the winter, that are worth more than hali amillion now. Wages ure $15 
per day in the mines and $10 in the city. 

“The day I wrote to you last (May 17), Thad the lud to shoot a caribou, or wild 


We yx 


LE ERAS My PO 
‘on oS 


aN 


reindeer, that weighed about 400 pounds. We were loating down theriver about 


Sp. mu. (light all night), and 1 saw him on the river bank. We let the boat fioat 
within about 150 yards from him, and then I shot, but mly one out of four hit him, 
but that was all that was needed, for it went through hislungs, and as soon as he was 
hit he made a leap into the river to swim across, i suppose, but he did not swim his 
own length before xeeled over as dead as adoornail.. We drifted onto him, put a 
rope on his neck and floated on down till we found a nise camp where we pulled him 
outand dressed him. When we reached Klondyke we sold him at 50 cents a pound. 

“The reports and prospects get better every day and there are stampedes in all 
directions nearly every hour. f + ae 

“We did not reach the Hootalinqua River last winter as we wished to do, but only 
yeacbed Shallow Lake before the ice troke up. There we found Arthur Clark and 
Ed Sutherland staying with their provisions. When wereached them we built a boat 
and three of us were going to take some more provisions to the other boys who had 
gone on tothe Hootalinqua, and if we saw: fit to stay and work, ; 

‘‘After we bad our buat built we started on our trip (June 6). The first day we 
had a nice wind and made about eighteen miles in five hours and a half and on our 
way stopped at a small island and got some sea gull eggs and seven goose eggs, but 
they did notwll prove fresh. The next day being Sunday we laid off. On Monday 
we started down the river between Shallow Lake and Taku Arm (Tagish Lake). ; 

“The stream was very fast, and the first day we tried to let the boat down with 
ropes, but nearly got swamped. Ths nextday we got entirely 5wamped and every- 
thing turned over into the river—of course, we were not he boat—but we were 
soon in the river and scraping up the flonr and, in fact, hai we had with us— 

pounds of food. We got our boat out and calke p again, but we lost a 

, bean pot, one of our 45.75 Winchester rifles an m OE alah The 
we reached & pretty rough-looking place in tl We took our pro- 
the boat and tried to let the boat down emp! ter washed it 

ita d down she went, and the currenc beil roke our rope 


Clarence Ber 
Have Bee 


Negotiations With Montes Capi- 
talists Now Under Way for 
Klondyke Property. 


Negotiations for the purchase of Clarence 
Berry’s Klondyke claims by capitalists of 
New York and Europe have been com- 
menced. Although Mr. Berry and the men 
représenting the expectant purchasers pre- 
fer to remain silent as to the-details, it has 
been, hinted that $2,000,000 hag been offered 
for the holdings should investigation result 
satistactorily. 
| O. 0. Howard of this'city‘is the agent for 
; the men who want to buy the claims. He 
could not be found yesterday, but Herman 
Shainsyald, who js an intimate friend, stated 
| that Mir. Howard had been asked by some 
Wealthy-men in the Rast to act as their rep- 
} resentative, and that he had received $10,- 
| 000 for the necessary expenses of his inves- 


| tigation. which will inelude ah expedition 
) to the :Klondyke. 

Mr. \Berry was interviewed at his home 
in Selma last night; and confirméd the re- 
port that negotiations for his mining prop- 
erty were in progress. He was somewhat 


chagrined to- learn that this knowledge had 
become public. 

“Mr. Howard holds a conditional option 
‘on my claims,’”’ said Mr. Berry, ‘but Iam 
sorry this has become known. The suc- 
cessful result of the transaction depends 
upon the consent of other interested parties, 
who are now at the mines, and this cannot 
be obtained for over a month. Should T 
give the details of the offer I have received 
it might raise obstructions to the negotia- 
tions.” 


THE SCHWATKA ROUTE. 


CHICAGO, August 1.—Mrs. Frederick 
Schwatka, widow of the explorer, who is 
visiting here, proposes a new route to the 


Klondyke. It is in the Taku pass and Taku | 
Inlet and river. Lieutenant Schwatka dis- | 
covered this route. His wife declares that 


the daring commercial folk had _ over- 
looked it. 

Mrs. Schwatka may publish soon the re- 
sult of her husband’s, exploration of this 
part of Alaska with those in other parts 
of the country, where gold has been found 
or is likely to be found A large part of 
| the work will be to make known a practi- 
‘cally unknown region. According to Mrs. 
Schwatka, who is familiar with a large part’ 


of Alaska, the Taku Pass will prove to be! 


a bonanza to the first trading company that 
establishes a system of pack trains from the 
Taku Inlet through it to Juneau, the base of 
supplies for the mining region. 
“Lieutenant Schwatka explored the Taku 
river’and pass several years ago,’ 


|) the pass to connect with a steamboat on the 
jinlet. That was before there was much 
trayel to Juneau and the people of the 
thriving village did not believe it would 
pay them. Now it certainly would, but I 
have not seen.a word about the pass in any 
of the newspapers, and there appears to be 
almost po travel through it. 

“Tn faci, the pass contains an excellent 
railtoad grade, and it would cost a compar- 


atively small sum to build and equip a road | 
through the ninety miles between Juneau || 


and |he inlet. .The eurrent of the river is 
Strong and there are frequent foods, but a 


light draft steamer would have no difficulty |} 


in ascending it and making connections 


with the road to Juneau. It would be an}| 


easy matter to get supplies from Juneat 
then. The Canadian Pacific comes 
near to that, country it seems as if it coul 
profitably build a line through the pass and 
connect, the two branches by steamer. . 
Mrs. Schwatka says that : 
quitoes madden the people of | 
ak have even been kno} : 
| becomes go ot in summe: 
ers that even arene ict 


she said | 
yesterday. ‘‘He tried to get the people of 
Juteau to establish a pack train Hine through) 
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| 
THE DIAMOND HITGH For 
| Many of the “‘tendefoot”’ Prospectors who are soin 
the Yukon territory may not know what 
} it. The diamond hitch is in 
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ALASKA’S 


Thousands Flocking to the Froze 
Perils and Privations to 


GOLDEN FIELDS. 


n Eldorado of the Northwest—Untold Wealth in Sight— 
be Endured on the Journey and at the Mines. 


OT since the days of the great gold discoveries in California, now 

nearly half a century ago, has there been such excitement as that 
which now prevails in this country and Canada, in consequence 
of the astonishing developments in the Alas- 
kan gold fields. For many weeks past, the 
gold fever has been extending throughout 
Washington, California, and Oregon, and 
bands of adventurous men have penetrated 
the little known section of Alaska, near the 
boundary line, in the search for gold. Up 
to June last, little was thought of Alaska’s 
mines by the public, although encouraging 
reports had been received from the gold- 
seekers from time.to time. It was not 
until July that the news began to come 
which set the pulses of a nation throbbing 
with the gold fever and attracted thousands 
of fortune- hunters to 
the new Eldorado. At 
the present moment, 
a frenzy seems to have 
seized a portion of the 
population, and the ex- 
odus from the various States to the gold fields threatens to 
equal the great rush of 1849. Many of our readers, who 
have already become acquainted through the daily news- 
papers, with the stories of 
the wonderful riches of the 
Alaskan fields, will be interested 
in knowing something concern- 
ing the region where these re- 
markable finds have been made. 
The present centre of excite- 
ment, Klondike, is about as far 
from San Francisco (reckoning 
by present methods of trans- 
portation), as the latter is from 
New York. It is reached by 
land from Juneau, the chief port 
of the Northwest territory, the 
route leading across- plains and 
rivers, and through two moun- 


GENERAL VIEW OF JUNEAU CITY. 


tain passes — the Chilkoot and the White 
Pass—thirty milesapart. This route, except 
during the four months of the brief Alaskan 
summer, is exceedingly tedious, and in mid- . 
‘winter impassable owing to the deep snows on 
and intense cold, the drifts frequently running 
from fourteen to eighteen feet deep, and the 
thermometer varying from thirty to sixty-five 
degrees below zero, There is also a water route 
(innavigable eight months a year) up the Yukon 
river, which involves traveling a much longer distance, 
It has been known for upwards of twenty years 
thatthe valley of the Yukon, the most famous of the 
northwestern rivers, was rich in gold. Surveys made by Can- 
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3eaver, Salmon, and other tributaries) 
changes its course to almost due north on 
reaching a natural gorge in the McMillan 
mountains, and again to northwest as it ap- 
proaches the boundary line that marks the 
division of American and Canadian terri- 
tory. Near this point are the Klondike 
mines, where the extraordinary gold finds 
have been recently made. Across the bor- 
der, on American soil, is Circle City, where 
there are also rich diggings, and the gold 
fields stretch out on both sides of the line 
over an area as yet undetermined, but 
which expert miners say will extend hun- 
dreds of miles in every direction, with the 
boundary between Klondike and Circle 
City as the centre. Prospectors who shave 
been working on the American side assert 
that the indications point to the presence 
of gold in as great abundance upon our 
Own territory as on that of Canada, and 
by following the course of the Yukon as it 
passes through 
the great Alas- 
kan mountain 
ranges, it will be 
found to be the richest mineral field the world has ever 

known. Up to the present time, hdwever, the richest finds} 
have been taken from the Canadian fields, and principally | 
by American miners., Some of the stories of sudden } 
wealth acquired in the mines read like romances. Only a} 
few hundred miners in all have returned from the Yukon, | 
but the fortunes they have brought] 
back in gold dust and nuggets have 

dazzled the multitude and inflamed} 
the popular imagination: One 

steamer brought to Seattle $1,500, | 
ooo in Alaskan gold; another is 
said to have carried -between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. Indi- 
vidual miners are reported as re- 
™._ turning with fortunes ranging from | 
$50,0c0 to $100,000, and many have 

smaller amounts down to $5,000. 

». Hired labor in the gold fields costs 

* $15 per day, and food and other 
necessities are very dear. The 
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YOUNG NATIVES OF ALASKA. 


AN ALASKAN MINING plant. 
whole life of the men on the Yukon is one of 
hardship, peril and Privation, all energies 
being concentrated on the Work of digging 
as much gold as possible Out of the round, 
and getting rich quickly. Returning miners 
State that the first great “strike ™ in the 
Klondike field was made by George McCor 
mack on Bonanza Creek on August 12, last year, 
and in one week seven claims Were filed in’ that 
egion, Forty Mile and Circlpe her 
mining’ camps, soon heard the ews, anw > 
Mile stampede to the new mihes was the 4 


hungred - 
> poo . —_— 
Of the first two hundred claims staked on Bonanza 


EldoradoCreeks, not one proved a blank, and Incian and Domin.- 
ion Creeks nearby have proved almostequally rich. Single “pans” 
the present year, 


have yielde : 
only'a few ener. |)» “~ASKAN GOLD EXCITEMENT—SCENES ON THE WAY To THE NEW GOLD FIEIDS, hak wit 


high as $500, and 
} vo ; nuggets, rangi n 
prising spirits have sought those bleak fields, Swept by the biting Arctic winds, as a from $15 to $230, have been found in greater abundance than in any other gold field 
Source of wealth. Rising in the Rocky Mountains of Northern British Columbia, ; ; ; 

|the Yukon, fed by numerous streams (including the Pelly, McMillan, Stewart, Lewis, 


adian and American officials have established this beyond perad- sTEAMING AMID ALASKAN ICE-FIELDS, 
venture; but until 


in the world, One miner who returned to San’ Francisco displayed nearly $100,696 
(Continued on page son.) 
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‘eee THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AND sic : 
sRAL SIGNS OF OUR TIMI 
Alaska’s Golden Fields am TIM! 


: ga ey ] the gold fields, nothing is told of the great 
(Continued from first Page ) A. ane | army of the unfortunate and disappoint 


in shining yellow nugeets of various $1zes. i yn . ed, For one who grasps the glittering 
and also in gold dust on a table in his sc eg prize, a hundred go unrewarded, their ar. 


room at a hotel. Some had their Wealth duous Jabor and long exposure in a bitter. 
in bottles, others in sacks of stout cloth or ly cold climate pngate nothing but dis- 
canvas, and a few, who had used u , appointment. Ric eS are not for all who 
; Parr Rae ania and ofits | 
other available means, carried the sale £0 to Alaska and while we would not dis. 


dust in double paper packages in their 
pockets. The mines from which these 
almost fabulous “figds” came are described 
as grouped together in a valley or ravine 
some fourteen miles in width and about 
Seven miles in length, walled in by rocky 
boulders, in many places 3,000 feet hich, 
From this locality hundreds of great for- 
tunes have already been dug, and the yield 
seems unlimited. The work is all placer 
mining, and much of the gold has been 


Mei suade any from going who are able finan- 
a igs : | Clally and physically to stand the Strain, 
Me vs we believe those who, lured by the glitter 
of gold, leave home and friends, good pros- 
pects and pleasant surroundings, are very 
likely to have many regrets. Wealth. hon- 
estly acquired and properly used, may be 
a potent agent for good, but it can be se. 
cured at too great a sacrifice, 

Our phot: graphs of Alaska, in this is. 
sue, are peculiarly timely in view of the 
prevalent gold excitement. Juneau City 
and Sitka will doubtless both become 
traffic centres of considerable importance. 
An interesting view is that on Indian 
River, where some very rich “finds” have 


been recently reported. The Treadwell 
mine, on Douglass Island, is well known. 
Some of the other views afford glimpses 
of the characteristic Alaskan scenery— 
wild, rugged, mountainous. It is now 
twenty-one years since.since the first Alas- 
kan mining camp was established at the 
mouth of the Stikine river, the next being 
SIGNS OF located near Juneau in 1880. Other good 
CIVILIZATION. mines, both quartz and placer, were found 
2 and worked on the Koyukuk river, at An- 
runif they at- vik on the Yukon, on the Tanana, and 
tempt to g0 Kuskokwim rivers and elsewhere, but those 
there before were insignificant in comparison with the 
next spring. magnificent yield of the newly-discovered 
Although the mines in the interior of the country, which 
steamship ‘seems to be the richest and greatest au- 


companies riferous basin on the globe. 
have taken 


in “laree prog ‘ 
cneniteet The Czarina’s Wish. 

A STREET IN JUNEAU CITY. food, 2its1s It is recorded in European journals that 

feared there while the Russian imperiai family was 

found in “pockets.” One returning party will be much suffering at the mines next celebrating last Christmas, the Czar ac- 
of sixty-eight miners brought with them winter, and that many of those who have cording to an old custom, desired the 
from Klondike to Seattle a ton and.a-half ventured there without due preparation Czarina to express a wish that he might 
of gold of a grade of fineness averaging and with insufficient means will suc- have the pleasure of gratifying it. She 
$15 per ounce, or about $2 per ounce cumb to direst want. No man, say the did so, and said she wished there might 
coarser than California gold. All the veterans, should venture there, unless he be more religious toleration in the empire. 
Alaskan gold is of this grade of fineness. has “a ton of food and plenty of warm The Czar answered, smilingly, ST Hae will 
Many of the fortunate miners were poor clothing.” A temperature ranging from come by and by. Sate did not forget his 
men who had ventured all in their Klon- fifteen to sixty below zerc is not to be suc- promise, but has issued an ukase cancell- 
dike experiment, or who had borrowed the cessfully endured excepi »y those who are ing that of his father, Alexander III., 


money for their transportation and outfit. well-fed and clad. Besides in winter, min- which ordered that every non-orthodox 


Their joy on returning from the bleak re- ing work is practically at a standstill, and person in Russia who married an ortho- 
gion of the mines to civilization and com- there can be no prospecting, the creeks dox person, should sign a document de- 
fort, was expressed in a thousand extrava- and gullies being filled with snow. With claring that he would baptize and educate 
gant ways. Before they left, almost all the opening of next spring, the*influx of his children in the orthodox faith. The 
the claims within miles of the Klondike gold-seekers both by way of the Yukon ukase of Emperor Nicholas permits chil- 
river had been taken up, and there were 

nearly 5,000 people at the new diggings. ———-— . aa 
New-comers will be compelled to seek lo- 
cations elsewhere. Several prospecting 
parties had struck out southwest, toward 
American territory, and reliable reports 
state that rich placer fields have been 
found across the boundary, which will 
soon rival those of Klondike. 

There is another side to this story of 
the sudden rush for riches, and it is a pe- 
culiarly sad one. All the returned miners 
tell of inconceivable hardships in the Yu- 
kon Valley. Last winterjwas regarded as 
unusually mild, yet the thermometer 
touched seventy degrees below zero. Win- ” - : 
ter lasts eight months, the open season be-  § sm RE igen, viiaisaahapmalpane 
ing from May till August. The approaches storie 
in the summer to the gold fields are through 
morasses, where the foot sinks in from 
twelve to eighteen inches at every step, 
and the ground after September is frozen 
so hard that huge fires have to be built 
it before the pick can be used. 
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upon Maat sithh 
See ee eee iy ts. controlled oy 
iners. The entire supply is lle (BLL MINE, DOUGLAS ISLAND, ALASK ~ 
miners. The ship companies, as no one THE TREDWELL MINE, DOUGLAS ISLAND, ALASKA, moh 4 
by the steamship con vay 4 
17 supplies to the Yukon, con- 
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P met aq 
se can brit ; wee , . : 

oe Gratethe miners are frequently face and through the passes overland from Jiu 

10 face with starvation. Many of the min- neau will be so great that populous 


vas : +1) beth ot sverywhere, 
ers have returned in broken health, the ing towns will soon spriag up every ¥ 


dren of mixed marriage to be educ 
the religion of their parents, sons 
of their father, and daughters in tl 


ra 


. : Titec ‘j heir mother ‘eb 
sult of long privation and exposure in Present transportation facilities esd ie . mother. 
paar pate ce, ange: be quickly improved and the joumey wi voren ANB 
te "One miner, Mr. Frank Moss, is quoted be made quickly. About $600 is ortation NNUMBERED blessings, rich and free 
fe" ‘ ordinary m: st: fray the expense of transportati NNUMBERE PSOE S) Te S ; 
as saying that no ordinary man can stand to defray the expense of t | Have come to us, our God, from thee. 


AIST a 0071 ¢ " ’ tin , . arson to the Vu- . 
the hardships of that uncivilized region. and equipment of bea Be vill necessarily Sweet tokens written with thy name, 
When Moss went there four years ago he kon mines, and this fact wi eoels who, Bright angels from thy face they came. 

‘asa sturdy fellow, and six feet tall, but prove a stumbling-block to thousands =! Some came with open faces bright, 
was a sturdy fee re isaais » is are eager togo there. This includes the ‘aio. with heaven's own living light. 
now. from hardships and privations he is_ are eag Og pcre g aven’s own living Tight. 

“»nled for life and brokenin health. In coming to Seattle, from Seattle to June: And some were veiled, trod soft and slow, 
eae soils he saw more than two thou- (725 miles), up Lynn canal (75 me 1 And spoke in voices grave and low. 

iree years saw than — * reieaveling’! expenses: including!’ fc as tg. 
sand graves made in the Klondike basin, eS sourer ae aa tools (for boat. Veiled angels, pardon! if _ fears, 
pir, NS TORTURES Be ‘om starvation. clothes, tood, gs, § , tools r DOA: we met wou frat. and many tears. 
a large majority dying fror king). and general outfit, The distance W nd many tears. 

° ; ; din erin ing), and general ¢ : We take you to our hearts no less; 

. - tells of 800 dying of starva- making tht. The © We take} arts 1 : 
gee Eeaceute All returning diggers from Juneau to the mines is 600 miles We know ve come t teach and bless. 
4 a ) ‘land We know the love from which ; 

ite i j caught the overland. ' m whic 
unite in warning those who have caught t While we hear of the hundreds of We trace you to our Father's home. | 
OS et eae ae arial ther i " aha have reaped sudden riches in —E. R, CHARLES, 
i i risk they miners é : : 
tions of the Yukon mines, and the 
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QLO"FIELOS OF THE’ YLKON DESCRIBED "WN AN OFF GIAL REPORT "TOe°THE” DOM 


The Man Who Made Surveys of the F “toute Along the River Tells of the 
Rich Discoveries 01/4 the Klondyke, 


The first offici “ : ‘ \ 
iS cial report dealing with the recent discoveries i c i rea ? 
Department g a rece Sscoveries in the Klondyke country has been publishec Ll by the Dominion Government under the head} 2 ; y 2 : ca 
4 . 2 ac - : “ys re . pi . M4 if a “ , i ™ hi re >) - - c . 
The Eee “ogee a made public the reports of William Ogilvie, Dominion Land Surveyor. . 'The pa Mohiet is illustrated ding of “Information Respecting the Yukon District,” the 
oft the publication is, as stated, “not to induce any on ; £ is Ndi oie ; 
tracts from the Bis GfeAncisiant Burnet AL ae Wille SATEEN Bi Be are e” to ies remote ris at ha present time,” but is in “reply to numerous calls from the public.” The pamphlet also includes ex- 
Much in the WEnoet wubinitted o tee on i a als W Cie imate of the remote region, wa ere he was stationed, of the mode of living of the people and of the diseases met with. 
clearness. His stories of fhe rich finds is Syathiae jaan a ea ry not in as clear and intelligent amanner. His description of the routes of travel to the gold fields are given with exactness and 
: =i 8 s Si g the banks e ondyke, whi s hie dass : siege : Be eet aT 
will tempt many to risk life in their search for gold. yke,. while not as highly colored as some of the tales told by miners who have returned gold laden and happy, are, evertheless, alluring, and 
Sone ae Scoble made the journey down the Yukon river ten years ago. He went in by way of Taiya Pass & 
slore "eo : , SUSARUEE ign 1 ee : ve wines 7 (" 
tions, he point a USS alana ei an a Canada which is drained by the Yukon river. Mr. ¢ Igilvie devoted a period covering nearly two years to the work. He establshed, by lunar observa- 
BMT HA-A Feirc Goons beidiecn Alsake is tHe adjoining colette Ga ewrne Meera ce by i ict * ‘reaty of St. Petersburg, is designated as the boundary line from the neighborhood of Mount St. 
= f s 2 Jed nba Naas ken ray ; 5 SESS rivish Crown which torm par of the Northwest territories of Canada. The survey mz Mr ilvie prove ¢ 7 
Klondyke region, the destination of large, expectant, hurrying thousands, is well within Canadian territory. ada. | The survey made by Mr, Ogityie proved that 136 = 
His description of his journey down the Yukon river, while not as thrilling as the one given by Edgai 
either avoided entirely or their dangers greatly lessened. That the perils of the long journey have been exaggc 
to leave the region about Stewart river. It was the sentence of a body of fellow-miners, and thought by ther f 
in May, having gone a distance of 500 miles of the most dangerousof traveling. 
Of the discoveries at Klondyke the first reference in his teport is made in the following style: “I am , 
ona creek called Bonanza creek, an affluent of the river known here as the Klondyke. Itismarked on the maps 
This was from Mr. Ogilvie at Cudahy, under date of September 6,1896. From that time on upto Jan 


He had been commissioned by the Dominion Government, in connection with Dr. George M. Daw- 


f Mizner, points out the bad spots along the route in a plain, clear manner, aad tells how they may be 
rated is best shown by one incident narrated by Mr. Ogilvie. A miner had heen ordered in midwinter 
n equivalent to a sentence of death.. The banished miner started in February, and reached the coast 


very much pleased to be able to inform you that a most important discovery of gold has been made 
sextant as. Deer river, and joins the Yukon a few miles above the site of Fort Reliance.” 
uary 11,1897, Mr. Ogilvie followed with additional reports concerning the rich inds of the yellow 


meta’ 


Indian creek, between Klondyke and Stewart rivers. ‘And now comes the news fmm Ottawa that later 
he Klondyke river or Bonanza creek. 


son to assume that this part of our territory will, in a year or two, contain 10,000 sculs at 


; = bite on bea a’ phe Benen ber, 1886, that reports came to Mr. Ocilvie of-rich prospects found on 
reports have been forwarded by Mr. Ogilvie, mentioning finds on Stewart river richer {>an any yet made on ti 
As a prophet, Mr. Ogilvie is a success. After speaking of the discovers ‘+ 9nys: “We have every reas 
news has gone out to the coast, and an unprecedented influxis CXPerhoa nents pt: re 


Altogether, the report of Mr. Ogilvie isthe mosti racti BA eat Vea ‘een at a " 
2 3 E , Ogilvie is the most interesting of all that ha: . ct been sent-out from the g old fields’ to which so many neople are rushing and so many more making prepamtions to vo. 
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egress from the country is practi- 
cally impossible until the following 
June, ahd the person who has not 
been suctessful in locating a pay- 
ing claim hes to depend for his ex- 
istence upon finding employment. 
Wages at times are abnormally 


narrow and easily overstocked. It 
it estimated that up to the middle 
of May 1,500 to 1,600 had crossed 
the Taiya pass this year; several 
hundred more will go by steamer 
up the Yukon. Whether employ- 
ment wiit he available for all, con- 
sidering the population already in 
the. district, is somewhat doubtful. 
It will therefore be wise for those 
who contemplate going to the Yu- 
kon district to give serious consid- 
eration to the matter before coming 


to a decision. 
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Enown explorer and surveyor. Dr. Dawson 
devoted the whole of that season, and Mr. 
Ogilvie a period covering nearly two years 
eovering topographical and general informa- 
tion chiefly respecting the tract of country 
lying adjacent to the 141st meridian of 
longitude, which by the Treaty of St. Peters- 
burg, is designated by the boundary line in 
the neighborhood of Mt. St. Elias, to the 
Arctic ocean adjoining Alaska and the ad- 
joining possessions of the British crown 
which now form part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories of Canada. The explorers found in 
proximity to the boundary line there existed 
extensive and valuable placer gold mines, in 
which even then as many as 800 miners were 
at work. 

Mr. Ogilvie determined by a series of lunar 
observations the point at which the Yukon 
river is intersected by the 141st meridian, 
and marked the same on the ground. He 
also determined and marked the point at 
which the western affluent of the Yukon 
kpown as Forty-Mile creek is crossed by the 
same meridian line, that point being sit- 
uated at a distance of about twenty-three 
miles from the mouth of the creek. This 
survey proved that the place which, has been 
selected as the most convenient, owing to 
the physical conformation of the region, 
from which to distribute the supplies to the 
various mining camps; a place situated at 
the confluence of the Forty-Mile creek and 
the Yukon, and to which the name of Fort 
Cudahy has been given, 18 well within the 
Canadian territory. The greater proportion 
of the mines then being worked, Mr. Ogilvie 
found, to be on the Canadian side of the 
international boundary lime, but he re- 
ported the existence of some mining fields 


he was ordered in midwinter to leave the 
region, which the miners consider equiva- 
lent to. sentence of. death. Strange to say 
he suceeded in getting out alive, making a 
distance of upwards of 600 miles of the most 
dangerois and difficult traveling. He started 
in the month of February, I think, and 
reached the post in the month of May. 

It is seid by those familiar with the local- 
ity that the storms which raged in the upper 
altitudes of the coast range duting the 
greater part of the time from October to 
March sve terrific. A man caught in one 
of them suns the risk of losing his life unless 
he can reach shelter in a short time, During 
the summer there is nearly always a wind 
blowing up Chatham strait and Lynn canal 
which lie in alnost a straight line with each 
other, and at the head of Lynn canal are 
Chilkat and CHilcoot inlets. The distance 
from the coast|down these channels to the 
open sea is about 380 miles. The mountains 
on each side of tle water confine the currents 
$f air and deflét inclined currents in the 

rection of the pxis of the channel, so that 


there is nearly always a strong wind blowing 
up the channel. Coming from the sea this 
wind-is heayily charged with moisture, which 
is precipitated when the air current strikes 
the mountains, and the fall of rain and snow 
is consequently very heavy. In Chilkat inlet 
there is. not much shelter from the south 
wind, which*renders it unsafe for) ships 
calling there. te 
A Survey Over the Mountains, — 
“On the 30th:of. May I commenced to sur- 


preceding one. 
computed the height of the summit of the 
Talya Pass above the head of canoe naviga- 
tion as it appeared to me in June, 1887, and 
find it to be 3378 feet. What depth of snow 
there was I cannot say. The head of canoe 
navigation I estimate at about 120 feet above 
tide water, I determined the descent from 
the summit to Lake Lindeman by carrying 
aneroids from the lake to the summit and 
back again, the interval of time from start 
to return being about eight. hours. Taking 
the mean of the readings at the lake, start 
and return, and the single reading at the 
summit, the height of the summit above the 
lake was found to be 1237 feet. 
“While at Juneau I heard reports of a low 
pass from’ the: head of Chileoot inlet to the 
head waters of the Lewea river. During the 
time I was at the head of Talya inlet I made 
inquiries regarding it and found that there 
was such a pass, but could learn nothing 
definite about it from either whites or In- 


dians 
: . on the south side of Taiya 
ae ping erst fe by barometer tp 
is about 2,300 feet above the sea, w S on 
the north gide. It is about 1,000 feet below 
the summit. This large difference 4 ye, 
think, to the different conditions tn oe high 
‘ uth § r 
Er a pegs ea the sun cannot produce 
its full effect. The snow also is sane penne 
there owing to the quantity which ¢ a ote 
from the surrounding a and eas 
santo es prion rays. On the south 
js of the class peculiar to 


side the timber on the north that peculiar. 


the coast, ani 


to the interior. a 


liability to sickness which protracted plys- 
ical exertion under such uncomfortable on- 
ditions and continued suffering from smw- 
blindness exposed us to. 

Owing to the prevailing wet, cold weather 
on the mountains and the difficulty of get- 
ting through the soft wet snow, the Indans 
soon began to quit work for a day ortwo 
at a time, and to gamble with one another 
for the wages already earned. I once for 
all made them distinctly understand that I 
would not pay any of them until the hole 
of:the stuff was down. This done, I paid 
them off and set about getiing the outfit 
‘across the lake, which I did with my own 

arty and the two Peterborough canoes I 
ad with me. 

Along the Chain of Lakes. 

After getting all my outfit over the foot of 
Lake Lindeman, I set some of the party 
to pack {it to the head of Lake Bennet. The 
stream between these twe lakes was t 
shallow and rough to admit of canoe mari- 
gation, and everything had to be portagea 
the greater part of the way. I employed 
the rest of the party in looking for timber 
to build a boat to carry my outfit of pro- 
visions and implements dewn the river t 
the vicinity of the interns .onal boundary, 
a distance of about 700 miles. 

My boat was finished on the evening of 
the 11th of July, and on the 12th I started 
a portion of the party to load it and 8° 
ahead with it and the outfit to the canyon. 
They had instructions to examine the canyon 
and if necessary to carry a part of the 
outfit past it; in anv case, enough to ca 


party was supplied with a life preserver, 
so that had a casulty occurred we would all 
have floated. Those in the canoe got through 
all right, but they would not have liked 
to repeat the trip. They said the canoe 
jumped about a great deal more ‘han they 
thought it would, and I had the Same ex- 
perience going through in the toat. 
Through the Rapids. 

The passage through is male in about 
three minutes, or at the rate oftwelve and a 
half miles an hour. If the boa‘ is kept clear 
of the sides there is not much «anger in high 


oe -_ i D t« the n $e in the south, the exact position of w t c 
The following notes on the Yukon Siasriog + Department of the Interlor, Ot with respect tb the boundavy he did not have nie i! Se On aaaaunt Bata anon When the Snow Blinds, csi ciy bacx to the post shonld accident 
consist principally of information Y 9. -tawa, 8th June, 1597. the opportunity to place, oS chery the seen Page the {sland across After completing the-survey dow : 2s itate such procedure. Wi.. the rest 
e A Journey Down the Yukon Sane. , lake I set about getting my baggage G of the party I sarted to carry » the sur- 
furnished by Willi: Ovilvi sh beg $ to Chilcoot inlet I had to get up on the moun- t Of all the Indians who came to th: sw This prov dio oe haw ba 
. y illiam Ogilvie, Do- Li Lina Mr. Ogilvie describes as follows’ a> tri i > Haines’ Mission, and from 00. a e indians 0 vey. ais proved tedious wor count 
an a The Yukon district comprises, speaking down the*Yukon river in 1887: ‘'The fi 4 Ae ne cele a b aA 1 Ne San 4 evcwas summit with packs only four or fiye could of the stormy weather. In s\rnine 
mi and Surveyor,andarepub- ? generally, that part of the Northwest Terri- news I received on landing at Shilcoot WAL age Reset pa ea pans inter saithe da of be induced to remain and pack downto the | months there !s seatly always 
reply bh 1 } tories lying west of the wate/shed of the that there was trouble on the interior on the June Pre arations were then commenced lake, although I was paying them at the | ing in from the coast. It blox 
eply to the numerous Mackenzie river. Most of it i drained by Lewes river in the vicinity where I intended for taking” the suppiles and instruments Toft Teri at ye a the stuff with the Tile “pul ot peekener ata Sa entail 
‘ nko rey s tribut “ 0 i 4 ec. j t: 2 4 s rita > ‘his 2 ot p nt yin 
m the public for his report. } the ate rever and Ane sri he rene Erte ths Aieeeicn staeed usenet yeohe over the coast mountains Mes ihe me hte at aid of tees “tact pans gid it was slavisl and aoe pie - cea Pipe + A , | 
aay R ; s a distance of about 650 miles alo i ated | ere had been Lindeman on the Lewes river. On the 6tho ? 5 fy chase eS eg te ™ oo, 
bject is not toinduce any one % SEVER ERI ERG CODE TAUB Ely tee Dey ana: tea thot Stewart eee whe tee June 120 Indians, men, women and children, iat gap As Sy Ha wine resell pac Pe! Pea Biro og at oe york ak sles 
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water, but im low water there tt # cork to 
the isldiile of the chatmel ter! pope cud 
of the euuyon that rendere aie , ae pele 
difficult. I did not bee this ru+ povlt, but 
got wis Information frum wiiners | vet 1h Tbe 
interior, who descisbed tt as beng about 150 

: , and a iittie to the 


yurds down fron: Lin 
middle of the cbarrii 
projects ahove the sur 
through there was no ink 


at water jt barely 
When 1 passed 
ion of it, either 


from the. bank or fiom tt ‘boat. The dis- 
tance from the hend ‘tu vie foot of the 
There is a 


eanyon is five-eightbs of 2 mile. 
basin about midway in {t about 160 ya 

in diameter. ‘Chis basin is circular in form, 
with steep sloping sides.about 100 feet high. 
The lower part of the canyon is muc 

rougher to run tiirough than the upper part, 
the fall being apvarently. much greater. 


v . as % 
ache: anger” there 1 
rop and the ashes iirough at a 
remendous ig and seething like a 
cataract. Pry 3 
re The miners haye constructed a portage 
road on the coastiside and put down rollways 
in‘some places on which to shove their boats 
. over, They have also made some windlasses 
with which to haul their boats up hill, not- 
ably one at the foot of the canyon. Should 
it ever be necessary, a tramway could be 
built past the canyon on the east side with 
no great difficulty. With the exception of 
the Five Finger rapids these appear to be 
the only serious rapids on the whole length 


_ of the river, : 
Five Finger Rapids are formed by several 
{slands standing in the channel and backing 
- up the water so much as to raise it about a 
foot, causing a swell below for a few yards. 
The -islands are: composed of conglomerate 
rock, similar to the cliffs on-each side ef the 
‘river, whence one would infer that there 
had been*a ‘fall here in past ages, 
Where There Is Plain Sailing. 

For about two miles below the rapids there 
“4s a pretty swift current, but not enough to 

prevent the ascent of a steamboat of moder- 

ate power, and the rapids themselves I do 
net think would prevent-any serious ob- 
stacle. to the ascent of. a good boat. Six 
miles below these rapids are what are 
known as Rink rapids; which’are simply a 
barrier of rock extending ‘from the westerly 
side of the river about half way across. 
Over tbis barrier there Is a ripple which 
would offer no great obstacle to tne descent 
of a good canoe. On the custerly side’ there 
is no ripple, and the current is smooth and 
the water apparently deep, I tried with a 
six-foot paddle, but could not reach the 
bottom, 
When I was at Forty-Mile river miners 
were yery anxious to see me, and to know 
‘our mining regulation laws. I explained 
everything they inquired about as fully as 
my knowledge and the documents at my dls- 
posal would permit. During the winter 
there were many cases of sickness at Forty- 
Mile, most of them scurvy. There were 
three deaths, only, one of which was due 
to scurvy. 

Lake’ Lindeman is about five miles long 
and half a mile wide. It is deep enough for 
all ordinary purposes. Lake Bennett is one- 
quarter of a mile long, the upper. portion 
of which is one-half of a mile wide. About 
half way up its length an arm comes in from 
the west which Schwatka has mistaken for 
a river, and has named Wheaton river. A 
stream which flows into Lake Bennett at 
the southwest corner is very dirty, and 
has shoaled quite a large portion of the lake 
atits mouth. The waters of the lake empty 
at the extreme northeast angle through a 
channel not more than 100 yards wide, which 
soon expands into what Schwatka . called 
Lake Nares. Through this narrow channel 
there is quite a current, and more than seven 
feet of water. Lake Nares is only two and 
a half miles long, and its greatest width is 
about a mile. It is not deep, but is navi- 
gable for boats drawing five or six feet of 
water. It is separated from Lake Bennett 
by a shallow, sandy point of not more than 
200 yards in length. Lake Nares flows 
through a narrow; curved channel into Bore 
lake. This channel is not more than 600 
or 700 yards long, and the water in it ap- 
pears sufficiently deep for boats that could 
navigate the lake. 

p More, Like a Marsh. 

The land between the lakes along this 
channel is low, swampy, and covered with 
willows, and at the stage in which I saw it 
did not rise more than three feet above the 

water. Boye-lake, called Tagish lake by 

Dr. Dawson, is about a mile wide for the 
first two miles of its length, when it is 
Joined by what the miners have ealled the 
Windy Arm. Here the lake expands to a 
width of about two, miles for a distance of 
about three miles, when it suddenly narrows 
to about half'a mile for a Gistance of a little 
over a mile, after which it widens again to 
about a mile and a half more, Ten miles 
from the head of the lake it 1s joined by the 
Taku arm from the south, From the junc- 
tion with. the Taku arm. to the north end of 
the lake the distance is about six miles, the 
greater part being over tw miles wide, 
The west side-is very flat and shallow, so 
much so that in many places we could not: 
get our canoes to the shore, ‘and quite a 
distance out in the lake there was not more 
than five feet of water. 

Marsh lake is a littie over nimsteen miles 
long, and ayerages about two mils in width 
From the head of Lake Bennett to the can- 
yon the corrected distance is pinety-five 
miles, all of which is navigable for boats 
drawing five feet or more, Add*to this the 
westerly arm of Lake Bennett, and the Ta- 
kone or Windy arm of Tagish lake, each 


\ 


about fifteen miles in length, and the 
Taku arm of the latter lake of wn- 
known length, but probably not less 


than thirty miles, and we have a 
stfptch of whiter of upwards of 100 miles tn 
leligth, all easily navigable, and as has been 
pointed out, easily connected with Taiya in- 
let through ‘the White Pass. For some dis- 
tance below the White Horse Rapids the 
current is swift and the river is wide with 
many gravel bars. The reach between these 
_ rapids and Lake La Barge, a Gistance of 
m and a half miles, is all smooth 
strong current. The average 
x rds. 
r than the swift 
Ly anon t 
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‘ 1 Be 
‘Pelly, just 2 
the Yukon was found : 
s, about two-thirds peing ten feet 
with a ‘current >f about, four and 
ae aarter miles meeaour, the remaining 
tira more that tigi (qian up by a pat a 
current betwosn fg an¢ the south shore is 
very slack. Pelly rier at its mouth is 
about 200 yerds wide and be aii this 
vidt farup as canbe seen. 
etre Fort Pselk! Ebay BS eile 
0 yards broad, an a 
i Aa ea White river, a distance 


this width down to 
-ofy miles. Islands sre numerous 
of ninety-si m arte 


io much sc thac there are ; 
of the river where there f mot one or 
more in sght. Many of them are of con- 
siderable size, and nearly all are well-tim- 


red. f 
er jhe River, of Gold. 

rom Stewirt river to the site of Fort 
Haienee 734 wiles, the Yukon is broad 
and ful or Slands. Six and one-half miles 
from Jort Reliance the Thron-diuek river 
of thr Indians (Deer river of Schwatka), 
enters from the east. It is a small river, 
abou! forty yards wide at the mouth, and) 
shulbw. Tbe water is clear and trans- 
sarat, md of a beautiful blue color, A 
imier bid prospected up*this fiver for an 
estmatéd distance of forty miles in the 
seson of 1887. ‘He said the current was 
eoupamtively slack, with an occasional rip- 
prc {mal rapid. Twelve and one-half miles 
bsovw Wort Reliance the Chandindu river, 
a; naned by Sehwatka, enters from the’ 
yest. It is thirty to forty yards wide at the 
nouth yery shallow, and for balf a mile up: 
$ one continuous rapid. Between Fort Re- 
iance and Forty-mile river (called Cone 
ill twer by Schwatka) the sews, 


th 


its nomal appearance, having feweks ands, 
and bing narrower, about 600 yard “wide, 
YortyMile iver joins the main river from 
the yest. Eight miles up is the so-called 
ecanym. It is hardly entitled to that dis- 
tinctive name, being simply a erooked con- 
trueton of the river. It has steep rocky 
bankj, and on the north side there is plenty 
of ram to walk along ‘the beach. At the 
lowei end of the canyon there: is a short 
turn and some switt water where there 
are some large rocks. These cannot gener- 
ally be seen, and there is much danger of 
gtriing them when running down in a boat, 
Where Lives Have Been Lost, 

At \this point several miners have been 
Arownied by thelr boats being upset in col- 
lision with these rocks. It is no great 
distance to elther shore, and one would 
think an ordinary swirimer would haye no 
great difficulty in reaching land, but the 
coldness of the water scon benumbs the 
swimmer and renders him powerless. The 
length of the so-called canyon is about a 
mile, Above it, the river up to the boun- 
dary, is generally smooth, with a swift cur- 
rent and occasional ripple. From Forty- 
Mile river to the boundary the Yukon pre- 
serves the same general character as be- 
tween Fort Reliance and Forty-mile, the 
greatest width being :bout half a mile and 
the least about a quarter. Between Forty- 
Mile river and the boundary line no stream 
4f any size joins the Yukon. In fact, there 
gs only one stream which some of the miners 
jave named Sheep creek, but as there is 
mother stream down tae river by the samo 
jame, I have named it Coal creek. 

arom Stewart river to the mouth of the 
Tukon Js about 1,600 miles, and the only dif- 
{eult place in all this distance isa point 
tear the confluence of the Poreupine, which 
las evidently beet a lake in the past ages. 

No’ Place for Farmers. 

The agricultural capabilities of the coun- 
try along the river are not great, nor is 
the land which cal be seen from the river 
of good quality. Ny meteorological record 


shows over 8 degres of frost on the Ist of , 


August, over 10 onthe 3d, and four times 


@uriag the month he minimum tempera- > 


tura was below frezing. On the 13th of 
September the minimum temperature was 
15 degrees, and all the minimum readings 
for the remainder a the month were below 
freezing. 

It is dificult to frm an estimate of the 
area of agreultural and bat ite 

¢ a small proportion to the 
certainly bears ye ease 


‘ in agriculture of 
Static attention) at leas until better 
arts of our territories are cowded. 
he event of such discovery. sone of the land 
might be used Pad 
a duce for } 
sane ae with the transportition facili- 
ties, It Jevery difficult and couldnot compete 
profitably with the south and est. 

The amount of timber for use in bulding 
and manufacture ip the district along the 
river is not at all important. There is a 
large extent of forests that coulc be used for 
firewood, and for timber in mining, but for 
the manufacture of 10 mber there is very 
little. Hiatt A 
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apearance eight days’ 
Mouth. He said it took 
had loads to carry 
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journey up as at the 


from the head of cano 
Teslintoo to salt water * 
7, 
Thirty-six and one-guarter iaiien. Below the ‘1 
Qi a id en ES He aye periee 


inform you that a most important discovery 
. of gold has been made on a creek called 
Bonanza ‘ereek, at atiuent of, the river 
known ‘here as the Miondyke. It is marked 
on the map extant as Deer river and joins 
with the Yukon a few miles above Fort Re- 
lance. 

The discovery’ was made by G. W. Cor- 
mack,, who worked with me in 1887 on the 
coast range. ‘The indications are that it 
is very rich—indeed, the richest yet found, 
and as far as work bas been carried on, 
it realizes expectations. It is only two 
weeks since it was found, and already 200 
claims are staked out; it and its branches 
are considered good for 400 claims. » 

There are two other creeks above it which . 
are confidently. expected are ‘‘real . good 
pay.’’ If so, we have over 800 claims on 
this river which will require 2,000 men or 
over for thelr proper working. 


creek called Indian creek flows into the 
Yukon, and rich prospects have been found 
on it, and no doubt it is inthe gold-bearing 
)eountry between the Thron-Duick and Stew- 
at rivers that ‘is considered by all the old 
,Jminers the best that has yet been found, 
Scores of them would prospeet it but for the 
fact that they cannot. get ‘provisions up 
there, and it is too far to boat them up 
, from here in, small, boats. . News has just 
arrived from Bonanza creek that three men 
worked out $75 in four hours the other day, 
and «& $12 nugget has been found, which se-- 
cures the charactér of the ground, namely, 

coarse gold and plenty of it. As three times” 
this can “be done with sluice boxes, you 
ean fancy the excitement here. It is claimed 
that from $100 to $500 a day can be made 
off the ground that has been prospected 
so. far, rey 

I cannot here enter into the reasons for it, 

but I unhesitatingly make the assertion that 
this corner of our Territory from the coast 

strip down and from the 141st meridian east- 

ward will be found to be a fairly rich and 

very extensive mining region. 

As I have already intimated, rich placers 

of gold were discovered on the branches of ~ 
sthis stream, the Thron-Duick.,A white man 

named George W. Cormack, who *worked.- 
with me in 1887, was the first to take ad- 

vantage of the rumors and locate a claim on 
the first branch, which was named by the 

miners Ponanza creek. As he was very 

short of appliances he could only put together 

a yery defective apparatus to wash the 

gravel with.The gravel itself he had to carry 


Notwithstanding. this, with three men work- 
ing very irrecularly, he washed out $1,200 in 
eight days. On the same creek two men 
rocked out $7 in about four hours, and it is 
asserted that two men in the same creek took 
out $4,000 ip two days with only two lengths 
of sluice-boxes, A few miles farther up Bear 
ereeks enters the Thron-Duick, and it has. 
been prospected and located on. Com-" 
pared with Bonanza it is small and will 
not afford more than twenty or thirty 
claims, it is said. ‘ 


A Prophet and Explorer, 
From all this we may, I think, infer that 
we hare here a district which will give 1,000 
claims of 500 feet.in length each. Now,: 
1,000 such claims will require at least 3,000 
men td work them properly, and as wages 
for working in the mines are from $8 to $10 
per day, without board, we have every 
reason to assume that this part of our terri- 
tory Will within a year contain 10,000 peo- 
ple, for the news has gone out to the coast 
and an ynprecedented influx is expected next 
spring. 

(Note—A feature of this year’s Immigra- 
tion ia that it includes many women’ and 
children, The correspondent of a Western 
paper, writing from the Chilkoot Pass at the 
eginalng of last month, says: ‘‘To go along 
jibe trail one would think the people were 
hounl for a farming country. There Arey) 
horses, cows, wheelbarrows, three mowing” 
machines, coops of chickens, ete.’’) 

And this is not all, for a large creek, 
called Indian creek, joins the Yukon about 
midway between Thron-Duick and Stewart 
and all along this creek good 


rivers, 
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| Tie climate is wet. ‘The rainfall last. | S@¥S the Yukon is impasvable by thisime; : S FISH. | 
| summer was heayy, Although there is al- | ©xcePting down near the coast. | IS = a 
: most a continuous sun in summertime, evap- — 
‘oration is very slow, owing to the thick 


7% Ammoss, which will not conduct the heat. OPINION On AD a X PERT, Action of t 


In consequence, the ground is always 


alifornia and on t#é moun- 
dollar and a half per hour is the wages paid require a lot of fuel where coal cannot of Squthern#C ; : 
_ the few men who have to work for Biceaane | be taken, There have been seyeral appli- yerres which encircleend saterrupt the great 
work as many hours’ as they like. Some of cations for land in the vicinity of the mouth ideser , of Mojaye. ' 
a) claims are so rich that every night a o by abc and ppepecio Constan- ) ig : 
‘few pans of dirt suffice to pay the hired ne has selected a reserve for Government | 
help when there is any. As i as $204 has purposes at the confluence of that strey . | SRSOTS ARE SAN GUIN E. 
* been reported to a single pan, but this is not withthe Yukon, 40 acres in extent. { 
" ees eredited Claim owners are now Many Rich Claims Found. | 
reticent about what. they get, so you can Before closing, I may say that eve St shall Whites. 
hardly credit any thing you hear, But one report that comes in from. Behan Greek Ve BY an aaa ” 
thing is certain, we have one of the richest is more encouraging than the last. Pros- | (Speciai!4Cable to ‘The Examiner. 
5 oe BEuest aver ae oe i Eres Sates te only begun, and upgto date of Ee ane Copyright, 1897, by W. R. Hearst.} 
: at we have no scovered its limits. mailing, November 22d; ve ech claims | 4 (seed 
- A quartz lode showing free gold in paying haye been found. From $1 to the pin of | LONDON, August 1.—Two prospectors, 
Snes hss Men cae on One ot ape dirt boo to ea reported, ae bedrock |smt oiit on behalf of a Glasgow company, 
: eeks,. bu cannot learn the particulars. ound yet. sS means from 7 to $12,- | |. J i 
. am confident from the nature of the gold | 000 per day per man sluicing. The Deca | bave cabled home that ple Cotta bie 
found in the creeks that many moreofthem, | 1s intense, but at this season of the year  yijl be the principal gold field of the world. 
and rich, too, will be fornd. | it 1s naturally very local. | They day that not a single mine in the 
{ ; January 28, 1897. , Cudahy, December 9, 1898, | ‘turitesx y has been abandoned. Some of them 
_ TY have just heard from a reliable source , Since my last the prospects on Bonanza | - em ning gividends before the ‘actual 
that the quartz mentioned above js rich, as Creek are increasing in richness and ex-| %€ © = Iki t 
tested, over $100 to the ton. The lode ap- | tent, until now it is certain that millions | ‘ining has coumenced and working cos s 
pears to run from two to eight feet inthick- | Will be taken out of the district in thé| |. @&jiining.. There is work in thet lo-— 
_ ness, and is about 19 miles from the Yu-- | ext few years. On some of the clai eee ae “Jt is prob 
_ \|© kon river. Placer prospects continue more | Prospected the pay dirt is of great exten), «ality fxr six thousand miners. DIOR 
~~ _ and more encouraging and extraordinary. ~ and very rich. One man told me yeste/- (jfie Juswever,” adds my Glasgow corre- 
~~}, It/ts beyond doubt that three pans on Wl || ay that. he washed out a single pan [f facia: ‘that no important exodus of | 
Dorado’ Creek turned dut $204, $212, $16, Girt on one of the claims.jn Bonanza. ad | ®P Ate ale ldseekefa will take place until 
-but it must be borne in mind that there ; Eng de BPECRe 
were only three such pans, though there — uc ed Deibisecti 2 i \spring.’” 
are me ering from $8 to oa is. a poor place for women, and, ir her = z 1 
; e Climate and iscases. | opinion, it seems like suicide for any de to 
J | .Extract fro Assistant Surgeon A. E. Wills’ start for the gold fields this fall. Shai SAYS CAN ADA | 


he Dominion Gov-} 
swampy. It is only after several years of aU | 


draining that ground will become dry enough ernment Critic) sed. \ 


7 N to allow the frost to go out, and then only BOSTON (Mass.), August 1.—Hon. jlex- HUD as 
Be tegen pices in thoirer metrics MA ee ee er, OF Reveral Women Perkins Protests Against |) 
down ta.the valley in calm extreme-weather. .||fancial topics, an authority on mininjang Senator ; 
This dampness makes the cold to be felt an expert mining engineer, has jus| re- the Methods cf Taxation i 

yy Ores cotin: aoe POROREI GTO in rans || turned from the Pacific Coast and is staing Adopted. 

De Miners are a very mixed class of people. for a short time in this city previouso a — 


They represent many mationalities, and * i F + : “ Soy- 
come from all climates. Their lives are | Visit to London. He has examined pta @paqTie (Wash.), August 1.— The Gov 


certainly not enviable. The regulation the principal regions where gold discovdes |. 3 inion of Canada -has 
miner’s cabin is 12 by 14 feet, with walls hi *, 3 t} as & udj he ernment of the On DOF : eae 
6\feet high, and gables 8 feet in height. || 2@Ve recently Seen made, inciuané be gone daft on the subject of securing reyenue — 
The roof is heavily earthed, and the cabin | most northerly and southerly parts of Cli- old fields in the Klondyke re- 
4s generally yery warm, ‘Two, and some: | {erat Mette ithe. Kiondyi 4 othan from the new gold ; 

times three or four men will occupy a house ornia, Mextao, the Kiondyke and othetie: ion. The imposition: of a royalty tax on 
of this size. The ventilation is usually ||gions ‘of Alaska. In fact, he may be sid gold taken from the claims by the miners, 


elalis during” the winter confine themselves | - aia a mining reconnaissance f | 44 the reservation to the Government of 

_ in these sma uts most of the time. } e Pacific Coast. eis -y alternate claim, is an’ unheard of pro- 

g if fargiaes. only Hetike these ies aMED zak Meee Spee stated’; Bald Ar. Bee ee Our British neighbors have shown 
are most easily prepared. During the busy | to an ‘‘Hxaminer’’ man to-day, “in som ie cutee Relpe Very eigen!” 

; Prat they op aegealaeibadh Welne toee eee [of the papers here that the placers of t ae d States Senator George ©. Perkins 

’ sparing little time for eating and much less ||Klondyke must have been formed from tl Ups Cs se : Hi Si Aes ray home from 
for cooking. ‘| debris of quartz formation. This isa ve) ©! California, who f ; 


} This soon leads to debility, and some- { 3 ‘neton. made the above statement to- 
times to scurvy. In a cold climate, such common belief, but an erroneous one. Plz, Washington fee Gaia 


Americans, but miners of every other na- ° 
F tionality will resist the enforcement of the . $4 


vegetables and fruit, it 1s most important | 
according to the yalue of the output, on all | 
The diseases met with in this country are 
Want of fresh vegetables, overheated and never could have come from quartz. | “phe lay will meet with condemnation 
‘other acute diseases from exposure to wet action and have long since ceased to pugzl’ 
* this conntry, I beg to submit a few remarks, | Posits of placer gold in California and else, It will be impossible ta 


as this, where it is impossible to get fresh } ers, or alluvium. which is only. anoth night in discussing the Ae cee 

“iid ‘ if 43 ° t in imposin royalty xy 
‘that the best substitutes for these should |mame for the same thing, do not a dian Governmen : 
be provided, 4 come from quartz, There are large the gold obtained from the claims in the 
dyspepsia, anaemia, scurvy, caused by im- ~ , : 5 : f 
reper food, sameness of diet, overwork, ‘posits of placer gold in California whic, Klondyke district. 
badly ventilated houses, rheumatism, pneu- “e re evidently th } a a “Not alone ty 
‘monia, bronchitis, enteritis, cystitis and They 8 vidently the reqult of plutontt py all, continued the Senator. “No 
and cold; debility and chronic diseases due the geologists. There are many cther de 
to excesses. In selecting men to reside in } 

ivi royalty tax order. 

some of which will be of assistance to the where, the origin of which, though st{ll ir : Uae: ie the 
Medical Examiners in making their recom- doubt, is neyertheles not deriveé from collect’ a royalty tax on the output of 


Be stone be sob trong and health gaiartz. It is therefore doubtful “f the mines. The Dominion Government ae 

et en show e sober, stron e y. Pe | ae : ; i s will ; 

. They should be practical men, able to fs waits sede aed ey eon pee ft £8 ERE) ont ce th@law. The miner Ss, to a man a i 
ES Miia Media srirgsct “Tg i ei. i «| pests itgihere.is no justice in such a law. . 
ings. Special care should be taken to see |: am particular in pointing this eut be Lae MR ea es Ueraiiotit. haa. nev- 
that their lungs are sound, and that they cause of another statement that 1 hav: 2k Bng UC E : 
are free from rheumatism and rheumatic seen in the newspapers to the effect th mt -e-attempted this. There was no roy- 


tendencies, and that their joints, especially 
knee joints, are strong and have never been 
feakened by injury or disease. It is also 
important to consider thefr temperaments. 
Men should he of cheerful, hopeful dispon 


miners from the Klondyke are about to offer ©); in Cariboo or Fraser river diggings; 

claims for sale which are represented at ld d none 

oat : in the Australian gold fields and none 

caotain quartz. Millions of pounds sterli none in the : me 3 
of capital have been fruitlessly expende in the South African placers. 

Oo Thegelbalerigd Reh autnes cay te es in South Africa upon the same false gssump “T have no objection to a license tax on 

Lene a soon as the nov- |i. I would advise the investor to buy miners, to an annual assessment on claims 


i ; y 
itr 0 off, to become dig- |2O claims of quartz mines till th? quarts ee Ren as on tatcen 
fea. saatind Band melancholy, leads have been sufficiently developed. _ nor to the ak ying OE ay sh eos ae 
there was a great rush from all *As to the importance of the $londykk into the district by miners. at e 
er the country adjacent to Forty Mile. | miires, this of course is relative. 1 don' States levies duties on provisions and cloth- } 
Fe Beis x ing imported from foreign countries. The tel 


The town was almost deserted, Men who . on 
been in a chronic state of drunkenness - I e 
*,aken up to the new country and Canadian Government is entitled to revenue 
i ureces. But to tax 

or take his claim 


aken up to the new country and 
Se S 


ims for themselves and 
te intime, * * 


QUE YUKON RE 


DITION in. / ¥ Te 


f ‘627 of the Deer and. 
Yous of Aretic ¥ nm the Manitoban—To 
Re Shipped to Seattle in Thirty Cars To- 
Day — Thingvalla, Too, Brings Reindeer. 


The Lapland reindeer Yukon relief expedi- 
tion of the Government reached New York last 
night on the chartered steamship Manitoban, 
twenty-four days from Besekop, Arctic Lap- 


FP ition is in charge of Dr. Shel- | 
land. The expedition is in charge o ke Pat and Abe Greta Northern to Semetelilweryices pon that occasion. 


don Jackson, who introduced the first domestic 
reindeer into Alaska, and now under the aus- 


ses of the general Government is placing 


there the first colony of Lapp settlers. 

The Manitoban brings a unique cargo, the 
first of its kind ever imported into the United 
States. | It consists of 113 immigrants, 537 rein- 
deer, 418 reindeer sleds, 511 sets of reindeer 
harness and between 3,000 and 4,000 bags of 
moss for feeding the reindeer enjroute. The im- 


‘Railroad, over whose tracks the journey wil 


lat Jorsey City. 


nited States Army, manager of 
ortation bureau at Washington, and, 

assistants, J. J. Rafferty, H. W. Gurner and L, | 
W. Kelly. Rafferty will assume control of th 
reindeer on their overland trip to Dawson Cit 
Kelly will have charge of the Government e} 
pedition through Cook Inlet and Gurner will 
direct the movements of the party that will go 
up the Copper River. i i en 2 0 
Col. sae: U. Ke ae he assistants were | ® woman of 50. . i ( 
on board, as was also Lieu evore, Skew Pee f if 

The Munitoban will leave Quarantine this _ Each of the three nationalities has a celebrity. 
morning about 7 o’clock and transfer the deer | Samuel Johannesan Balto is a Lapp who crossed 
and Laplanders to the cars of the Pennsylvania “Greenland with Nansen, and wears a silver 


bo madelhs far aa Ciicago. From thatmomil; more ome res Upon him by Osear IT., King of 
they will travel by the Chicago, Milwaukee and Sweden and Norway, in recognition of his 
Olaf Paulsen is 


whore the dit a aie a cara aa ‘a, Norwegian, who hoasts of three prizes (two 
procceed to Dawson. - . medals and a silver pitcher) received from King 
Ss made up of thirty stock Oscar for skill in rifie shooting, and Johan 


The special train i n sto 
cars of Spree one hie ae Nibacee tk) | Petter Stalogargo is a Finn, who has the dis- 
tions, and the time of transit between this city tinction of having been the northernmost mail 


ond Slee is eee by the terms ofjthe con- carrier in the world, having for eight years car- 
ract to forty-eight hours. ses : | 
It is confidently expected that the entire dis- pied the. maton his hae: oe oe pone: me 
tance from this city to Puget Sound will be Wy, five degrees of latitude north of the Arctic 

i (Norwegian snow- 
The cost .of transportation to the Govern® -phoes). There are twelve others in the com- 


y 
man of 29 married to 


Among them is 


q 


migrants consist of 43 Lapp, 10 Finn and 15 
Norwegian reindeer herders and drivers and 
their families, making a party of 68 men, 19 
‘women and 26 children. 

_ Among them are six bridal couples, who were 
jarried a few days before the sailing of the 
teamer. One of these couples had reached 
he mature ages of 40 and 39 years. The young- 
6 cou ple are 26 and 23, and the youngest bride 
is 22. Among them is a man of 29 married to 
® woman of 50. 

| Bach of the three nationalities has a celebrity. 
Bamuel Johannesan Balto is a Lapp who crossed 
Greenland with Nansen, and wears a silver 
medal conferred upov him by Oscar IL., King of 


Sweden and Norway, in recognition of his) 


Bervices upon that occasion. Olaf Paulsen is 
a Norwegian, who hoasts of three prizes (two 
medals and a silver pitcher) received from King 
Petter Stalogargo is a Finn, who has the dis- 
tinction of haying been the northernmost mail 
carrier in the world, having for eight years car- 


ied the mail on his back to North Cape, Nor- | 


sway, five degrees of latitude north of the Arctic 
circle, travelling on skis (Norwegian snow- 
shoes). There are twelve others in the com- 
ma who have had experience in carrying the 


nails with reindeer teams across the moun- 


ains of Arctic Lapland. But one deer was 
‘lost_on the journey of 4,000 miles from Lap- 
dand, and it died from injuries received in fight- 
5 Po shipboard. 
_ The Manitoban had rough weather, but the 
“reindeer stood it well, and did not appear to be 
inconvenienced by the rolling of the ship. They 
were carried in pens built on the upper and 
first decks, between the amidships superstruc- 
ure and the poop. The immigrants stood it 
‘worse than the deer and suffered a good deal 
from seasicknoss. 
the measles, 


Two children, besides, had 
Notwithstanding’ the general con- 
‘dition of their lives and their nomadic habits 
‘the reindeer herders and drivers are not stupid 
men .and are remarkably domestic. They in- 
| sist upon taking their families with them when 
they make a permanent move, and generally 
when any number move together they insist 


this instance, however, they waived that right: 
They van nearly all read and write, and as a 
rule are good Lutherans, 

The reindeer sieds are built of light, thin 
wood, in much the form of the forward half ofa 
canoe, only decked over for two-thirds of their 
total length of’about seven feet, 
400 pounds makea sled Joad, and ten sleds make 
ateam, nine loaded, and one for the driver, Kach 


with a 


into, its tracks twice, as if would if it pulled 
straight _al ‘ 
first sled in a reindeer caravan, drives with 
reins tied to the steed’s horns, ‘fhe other ani- 


smmals are tethered each to the rear of the’ sled 


in front of it. The reindeer is equally useful 
in countries where summer thaws make a trail: 
muddy, as their hoofs are jarge and flat and 
ead out when the foot is planted, scarcely 

ig in the lightest snow or softest ooze, © © 


oard the steamer will more than su 
the reindeer during the entite tes 
y ey inland from Dyes: 
eget : porate: that regi } 
C ed fact t 
which caribou ore aie : 


ahead. ‘The driver, who rides in the. 


e supply of Arctic moss which was. 


‘Oscar for skill in rifie shooting, and Johan, 


upon taking the minister of the community, In| 


From 300 to. 


sled is drawn by one reindeer, whose harness ° 
consists of a rawhide thong about the neck, © 
single trace running between the fore- 
legs and to one side of the hindlegs, so that the~ 
animal pulls a bit sidewise and does not step 


| may be kept by the War Department and used 
jn. the event of another severe winter, sold. in g;51 decks, between the amidships superstruc- 


\\of the Interior and joined to the present herd 


covered in 150 hours—six and one-quarter days. ircle, travelling on skis 

ment for each stock car is $347.77 and for i : 

each box car $168.17. the railroa’ to furnish the pany who have had experience in carrying the 
necessary attendants on the jouruey and the ‘mails with reindeer teams across the moun- 
Government reserving the right io stop at any ¢pains of Arctic Lapland. But one deer was 
stage of the journey to rest the herd. ost. on the journey of 4,000 miles from Lap- 
It is the intention of the drivers to stopat 4ang and it died from injuries received in fight- 
Dyea, Alaska, until two or three round trips are on shipboard. 

made into the Klondike country. The plans he Manitoban had rough weather, but the 
beyond the present journey have not been com- yeindeer stood it well, and did not appear to be 


pleted as yet, and it was stated that the herd gyconvenienced by the rolling of the ship. They 
were carried in pens built on the upper and 


the spring to any one who desires to purchase * * 

the animals or transferred to the Department: RES Ue gees ae pobuea ta ater neat 
that is in Alaska, The report that the Govern- ie reel’ Fre Ene taaineet pene ned 
ment would retain them for breeding purposes ition of their lives and their nomadic habits, 
is erroneous. They are all bucks. _ ‘the reindeer herders and drivers are not stupid 
About three years ago seven families of Lap- men and are remarkably domestic. They in- 
Janders settled in St. Michael. Of these three” gist upon taking their families with them when 
returned to their: native land, while the others they make a permanent move, and generally 
|have expressed themselves as pleased with the when any number move together they ‘insist 
country and have stayed there. It is hoped ypon taking the minister of the community. In 
{that the Laplanders that accompany the pres- this instance, however, they waived that right. 
ent expedition will stay, The cost of the herd ney can nearly all read and write, and as a 
that arrived last night is estimated at $50,000. yiie are good Lutherans. : 

, Another load of reindeer and a company of The reindeer sleds are built of light, thin 
herders arrived ate last night on the Thing- ood, in much the form of the forward half of a 
valla from Drontheim, Norway, on Feb. 6. The ¢anoe, only decked over for two-thirds of their 
|}deer were purchased and exported by Max Jan- t¢tal length of about seven feet. From 300 to 
sen, of the ue of Mocasti & Jansen, Sweden, 400 pounds make a cled load, and ten sleds make 
and brought here on a speculation. An effort 9 team, nine loaded, and one for the driver. Each 
wiil be made to sell the consignment, harness gieq ig drawn by one reindeer, whose harness 
and sleds included, to the Government, but in gonsists of a rawhide thong about the neck 

|the event of failure the herd will be shipped to with a single trace running between the fore- 
the Klondike and sold or used to establish a jegs and to one side of the hindlegs, so that the 
[supply service to the Klondike. It is reported gnimal pullsa bit sidewise and does not step 
that the herd numbers over 500, all bucks, ad into its tracks twice, as it would if it pulled 


the company of herders and drivers 47. straight ahead. The driver, who rides in the 
et 1, ee first sled in a reindeer caravan, drives with 

reins tied to the steed’s horns, The other ani- 

' mals are tethered each to the rear of the’ sled 
in front of it. Vhe reindeer is equally useful 
in countries where summer thaws make a trail 
muddy, as their hoofs are large and flat and 


‘ Hammer and Crowbar. 
S 4 e spread out when the foot is planted, scarcely | 
Fifteen fat and nine lean Chinamen, $28.28, ainkane in the lightest snow or softest ooze. y 


cvs hnttans scoras of chins. cards, and a gave 'The large eupply of Arctic moss which was 
oo 33 4 ) taken on board the steamer will more than suf- 
; Wy fice to feed the reindeer during the entire trip | 
ow to Dyea. 
: moss grows on which the caribou of that region 


; A day’s journey inland from Dyea a 
t Ath Ris _— subsist, and it is an accepted fact that reindeer 
: ¢ ' , can live on any food which caribou eat. 
— Dr. Jackson said last night that he was agree- 
7 are = ably surprised that the animals-had stood the 


voyage so weil. It was expected that a number 


EI N DEE R B Y SHI P LOA D . ths: War Denactienta steamer Gen. Meigs 


visited the Manitoban at her anchorage late in 
eon Peat SH. OF Wentat ott cece 
I NT’?S UN out.-Col. HK. W. Weston, ef Commiss 
- IQUE YUKON RE- of ‘the United States Army, manager of the 
i EF EXPEDITION IN, iranepor tation tees a 7 atte andShis 
4 assistants, J. J, erty, E. W. Gurner and L., | 
dis Tani ene. ‘W. Kelly. Rafferty will assume control of the } 
Hlundreas of Sledges, 62 


CHINESE GAMING DEN RAIDED. 


sade Sy Sr Tiere elise 3 
Police Broke Bown the Doors with a Sledge 


@ Bridal € reindeer on their overland trip to Dawson Cit. 
Wy aneies: Kelly will have charge of the Government ret 
of the Deer ana Meaition through Cook Inlet and Gurner will 
Tous of Arctic Moss on the Manitoban—To Sr tek Copies ee of the party that will go 
Col. Kimball, U.S. A. 
on_ board, as was al i 


Be Shipped to Seattla in Thirty Cars To 
Day — Thingvalla, Teo, 


his assistants were 
Devore. 

ave Quarantine this 
and transfer the deer 
the Pennsylvania, 


Brings Reindeer, 


The Lapland reindeer Yukon voli 
relief i- 
tion of the Government reached New York. 40H, ; 


morning about 7 o’clock 
and Laplanders to the ¢ 
gob over whose. the journey will 

e made as far as Ch From that voint 


night on the chartered steamshi ; 

Mani ‘ Y 
twenty-four days from Boseko » Aqanitoban, they will travel by the ago, Milwaukee and 
land, The expedition is in seam one Rh rheny thoiwties ot ath ition mma ‘ 
don Jackson, who introduced the § eae will.end, from See nan iy 
ata au sk t ef 


xr imported into the Uni 
713 immigrants, 537 rein 


: 
; 
{ 
: 
' 


desires to purchase 
to the Department 


fa ‘toe Tepeet ae the Govern- 
em for breeding purposes 

ff pel re all ae. i vine eh 
] ar 0 seven families of Lap- 
ers settle ‘in St. Michael. Of these isi 
ed to their native land, while the others 
essed themselves as pleased with the 
and have stayed there. It is hoped 
|that the Laplanders that accompany the pres- 
ent expedition will stay. The cost of the herd 
that arrived last night is estimated at $50,000. 
., Another load of reindeer and-a company of 
‘herders arrived late last night on the Thing- 
‘valla from Drontheim, Norway, on Feb. 6. The 
deer were purchased and exported by Max Jan- 
‘sen, of the firm of Mocasti & Jansen, Sweden, 
f md brought here on a speculation. An effort 
“wiil be made to sell the consignment, harness 
and sleds included, to the Government, but in 
the event of failure the herd will be shipped to 
the Klondike and sold or used to establish a 
It is reported 


-pupply service to the Klondike. 
the herd numbers over 500, all buck 


that t 
the company of herders and drivers 47. 


y 
inancial Institution, To Be Established: 
in Dawson City, Will Prot 


erie : tect 
hy gate FY, erests of Mi hep 
‘Cutcaco, TL, cae oa pank is t 


established in Dawson City, as early in the | 
spring as possible. The bank will be a branch 
ofthe Canadian Bank of Commerce. The 
is of great importance, as the Canadian | 

a é ed nt of the govern- 
eee Oro londice! district anameutire: 
ve all royalties on gold. mined in the 


The bz do dit. 
business that will be under the espionage of 
' the Canadian Bank of Commerce. ac. weeny 

This will prevent losses of large sums | _ 
{ through carrying them onthe person, as |- 
many Klondikers have.done in the,past. © - 

* The arrangements made between the gov- 
ernment and the Canadian Bark of Com 
‘| merce are such that drafts will be issued in 
Dawson City with no extra charge, except | 
‘|'what is.taken.out in royalties. The gold re- | 
/ ceived by the bank will be sent by the coast 
| under the escort of mounted police provided 
\| by the government. In this way-the miners 
| will be relieved of ‘the risk. to which they 
are now subjected while en route home with 
the proceeds of:their work. - 


| SKI EXPEDITION FOR KLONDIKE. 


| ‘To Tae Eprror oF THE HmRALp:— 
I believe the Surest and most effective wa 
to relieve at least-part of the’suffering in the 
Yukon district is by, skilopers. Even the Klon- 
dike district proper might be relieved by ski- 
lopers by a direct.route. from the.coast. A 
corps of such men would, under any circum- 
stances, be in its appropriate place and of in- 
' valuable use and advantage not only at pres- 
| Bat bet also in the future in the upper Yukon 
| district, where, formany a day to come, one 
‘eannot hope to be able to keep open any rail- 
/ way or road of any kind. . A number of sta- 
tions or depots, carefully provisioned and 
equipped with a complement of skilopers, 
| would, under ordinary conditions of snow, 
pring ‘the mails from Dawson City to’ the 
coast in eight or ten days. At these stations 
“persons who were in need might be, received 
and taken care of, and relief expeditions run 
to outlying parties of miners and persons lost 
Raa onder 1p ‘secure the success of a ski. ex- 
pedition it is absolutely necessary to have 
first cluss skilopers, practised. from ‘child- 
hood, strong and healthy men, from twenty’ 
to forty years old; a complete Arctic outfit, 
with dried and concentrated preserves (pem- 
oan Vriel food, &c.);.ski sledges and sléep- 
t rate for some time, will 
edition altogether inde- 
pend ent th 
pment 
eps of the Ch 


If with such an 
ui ndemann,: Benn 
4 he’ .en' 


an. 
lent . 


Se 
ne expe 
Tare 


8, and | || 


“concer 
) Mr, 


| KLONDIKE 
nl Mots 


in Went 
Several Injured. 


SHATTLAE, ‘Feb. 27.—The steamer Topeka 
arrived here last night from Juneau. Her 
1 officers report that by a terrific windstorm 
at Juneau last Sunday the steamer Oregon | 
} was blown ashore on the Juneau flats. } 
} Oregon was lying in Juneau Harbor at an- | 
| chor when the gale struck her, and after | 
straining her anchors for some time she 

began to drag them, and then, at a tre- 
| mendous speed, she; was hurled on the flats. 
Several soldiers: were thrown against the 
‘side of the vessel and some were killed. 
ashore throughout the 
| s suffering terribly, as 

| during the gale a dense fog and snowstorm 

prevailed, “The. thermometer registered 8 | 


The Oregon Ww 
day, the, passenge! 


degrees below 2 


Ashore 


"0, 


at high tide the vessel was floated 


suffered no injury. 


A KLONDIKER IN SHIRT SLEEVES. 


HF. W. Hyde Relates His Mxperiences 
and Gives Advice to Gold Seekers. 


_ A returned Klondike prospector sits in 
| his shirt sleeves in a room at the Grand 
Union Hotel with the windows open and 
still complains of feeling warm. He is F. 
W. Hyde, a man of enormous build, and 
he comes direct from Dawson City, which |) 
| he calls his home. 
| Tegion for twelve years, and worked in the 
gold fields of Colorado and Montana before 


He 


he went North. 


He said: “I have been through the Ska- 
guay and the Dyea passes and down the 
Yukon, The Dyea pass is by far the best 
route, The Yukon is open at its lower end 
only about six or eight weeks in the year.” 
long will it take a man to get 
through the Dyea pass?” was asked, 

“It depends upon the man. 
,80me One with him who knows the way and 
|has the right kind of outfit, he will get | 
through in two weeks. 
as thousands are trying it now they wili 
4 hever get through. 

oS The MacKenzie River route is the most 
absurd of all, It will take a man nearly 


| two years to get through there with the 
provisions, and he is just 


“ How 


River. 


“There are thousands 
Klondike this year, : 
never come out 


spot I 
tough 


down 
back 


+e un 
BCG: 
gold-prod 
any one 
man wh 
to go th 


an 


‘proper outfit of 
as likely never 
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the 


ere. 


not dep 


panies, som: 


rit 
ns, 
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characters from 
Seem to have congrega 
is rife. We have had n 
on the Klondike, 

community. We h 
torial police ther 
‘them to do, 
e* Tam 
Valley,, 

law and order, 
members of it, 
been there a ¢ 
eligible to mem) 
man did wrong 
provisions, 


nsider 


B 


to reac 


” he 


Itis a 


a member of the Pioneers of Yukon |; 
an organization formed to maintain 
There are only about 180 


and only 


stur 
jare On 


OLDI 


n the hip They 


and the fierce wind 
-was piercing cold. When the gale abated 


, 1 am afraid, and the worst 
was ever in is Skaguay. There the | 
all over the country 
ted, and lawlessness 
o trouble of that kind 


ave thirteen of the Terri- 
e, but there is little for 


ertain length of time are | 
bership. Formerly when a 
we gave him $50 and some 
ut him in a boat, and sent him 
ukon, and he could not come 
der pain of death. 
1 the Klondike the greatest 
ucing’ country in the world, but 
must work to get it out. A young 
© has $1,000 and no ties can afford | 
He should get his own outfit, 
end upon transportation com- 
Which are not responsible 


a 1 Bank of Com- 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce has been 
appointed agent of the Government for the 


Yukon district, and will receive all roy- 
alties: on gold mined in Canadian territory 
in the Klondike. 

Drafts will be issued at Dawson City 
with no extra charges, except what is 
taken out in royalties. The gold received 
by the bank will be sent to the coast un- 
der the escort of mounted police pro- 
vided by the Government. 


E RS ris Ee ‘ ; 
Gee Woe 
at Juneau— 


A French Nurse Stranded. 


Guillet Andrée, a French trained nurse 
who, has been hired by the managers of 
the hospital at Juneau, Alaska, is stranded 
at the Immigration Station at the Barge 
Office, because she has neither a ticket nor. 


money enough to get there. She said -yes- 
terday when she arrived on the steamship. 
La Bretagne, that her cousin, who lives in 
this city, had a ticket and money for her, 
but as the cousin did not call she was de- 
tained, in spite of her vigorous and emphat-— 
ic protest. mig 


eta 


The | 


, having 


REINDEER BY SHIPLOADS, | 


GOVERNMENT’S UNIQUE YUKON RE- 
LIEF EXPEDITION IN. 


| 
| 


| 118 Immigrants, Herders, 6 uridallcenpion 
| Hundreds of Sledges, S27 of the Deer and 
Tons of Arctic Moss on the Maniteban—To 
Be Shipped to Seattle in Thirty Cars To- 
Ray — Thingvalla, 


has been in that 


Too, Brings Reindeer. 


The Lapland reindeer Yukon relief expedi- 
tion of the Government reached New York last | 
night on the chartered steamship Manitoban, | 
| twenty-four days from Bosekop, Arctic Lap- 
land. The expedition is in charge of Dr. Shel-'|~ 
don Jackson, who introduced the first.domestic 
‘reindeer into Alaska, and now under the au if) 
| pices of the general Governmen ; is placing | 
there the first colony of Lapp settlers. — a 
The Manitoban brings a unique cargo, the | 
\ first of its kind ever imported into the United | 
| States. It consists of 113 immigrants, 537 rein- 
deer, 418 reindeer sleds, 511 sets of reindeer } 
“harness and between 3,000 and 4,000 bags of 
moss for feeding the reindeer entroute. The im- 
migrants consist of 43 Lapp, 10 Finn and 15 
Norwegian reind er herders and drivers and 
their families, making a party of 68 men, 19 
women and 26 children. 

Among them are six bridal couples, who were 
married a'few days before the sailing of the 
Bteamer. One of these couples had reached 
the mature ages of 40 and 39 years. The young- 
est couple are 26 and 23, and the youngest bride 
fis 22. Among them is a man of 29 married to 
| @ woman of 50. 

Each of the three nationalities has a celebrity. 
Samuel Jobannesan Balto is a Lapp who crossed 
Greenland with Nansen, and wears a silver 
| medal conferred upon him by Oscar IL, King of | 
Sweden and Norway, in recognition of his 
Beryices upon that occasion. Olaf Paulsen is 
e Norwegian, who boasts of three prizes (two 
| medals and a silver pitcher) received from King 
| Oscar -for skill in rifle shooting, and Johan 
| Petter Stalogargo is a Finn, who has the dis- 
| tinction of having been the northernmost mail 
carrier in the world, having for eight years car- 
ried the mail on his back to North Cape, Nor- 
way, five degrees of latitude north of the Arctic 
circle, travelling on skis (Norwegian snow- 
shoes). There are twelve others in the com- 


had ‘experience in carrying the 


If he has 


ut if they attempt 


h the Klondike 
going into the | 


added, ‘‘ who will | 


most lafy-abiding 


those who have 


Dawson City in a 
a business trip. 


There 


THE 


stance: A, B, C and D take up claims on 
Klondyke. The Canadian Government says: 
‘A and C may hold their claims, but the 


| claims of B and D are forfeited to us.’ That 
is injustice. During the rush to the gold 
fields in California the United States accord- 
ed the same privileges and protection to the 
gold hunters from foreign lands that it did 
to Americans. There was no attempt to 
take from these men any portion of the gold 
they obtained. 


“In contrast with the selfish procedure of 
the Dominion Goyernment is the action of 
the United States in permitting Canadian 
steamers to run to Dyea and Juneau with 
goods in bond, Dyea haying been made a 
sub-port of entry, a concession of great ben- 
efit to Canadians. ‘The Governments of Hng- 
land and Colonial dependencies have always 
been jealous of their maritime rights, and 
no vessel under the Anijerican flag is per- 
mitted to carry passengers between ports 
in British territory, Bx-Senator John B. 
Allen of the State of Washington, now in 
Seattle as attorney for the British Columbia 
Steamship Ine, recently made application 
to the authorities at Washington asking that 
‘the United States give permission to the 


| 


river excitement, |! caught the fever and 
joined the rush to those gold fields. In the 
bistory of placer mining there is no record 
of such wonderful strikes as are reported 
from the Klondyke district. I am satis- 
fied from all reports and from the amount of 


j)gold in evidence that the placers in, the 
immense. 


Klondyke district: will prove of 
value. With appliances for extracting the 
|gold froth the frozen gravel the yield of 
precious metal ought to be enormous. There 
will be many who. are sure to meet with 
disappoiitment. ‘Those men who put their 
| courage, endurance and skill to the test and 


whose labors may result in placing from | 
fifty to .ne hundred milions of dollars in 
|circulati¢n are deserving of full measure of 


success: Yes, I believe that from fifty to 


jone hundred million dollars will be added 


to the world’s money as a result of this 
gréat discovery. If the reports from Alaska 
were base on hearsay one might well be 
skeptical. But there is no chance to doubt. 
The gold isin evidence.’* 


the Hast. To-morrow he will go south on 
the Umatilla, arriving in San Francisro 
August 5th 


How Gold Is Tulém Out. 


Canadian line to run its boats to Dyea and 
Juneau. Assistant Secretary Hull of the 
Treasury Department opposed this proposal! 
and Secretary Gage submitted the question 
to the Cabinet and after a conference Dyea 
was made a sub-port of entry. 1 protested iu 
vain against this, pointing out that Dyea 
should not, and was not entitled to be -veat- 
ed a sub-port of entry. But now Britic} ves- 
sels sail from British Columbia porte 9ith 
goods in bond which enter Dyea and are 
transported*across a strip of American ter- 
ritory into British possessions without hin- 


. ” 


drance 


a 


“Perkins “then reverted to the 


se I should shoulder 
he gold hunters 
packed my 


my 
flocking 


he new gold fields, saying: “If } 


blankets and |} — 
jelded pick and shovel |! 


Sluicing 4s always employed when pos- 
gible. t requires a good supply of water 
with stficient head or fall. The process 
is as Mllows: Planks are procured and 
formed into a box of suitable width and 
depth: Slats aré fixed across the bottorm 
of the box at suitable Intervals, or shallow 
holes: bored in the bottom in such order 
that n¢ particles could run along the bottom 
{fn a syaight line and eseape without run- 
ning ever a hole. Several of these boxes 
are then set up with a considerable slope, 
and aie fitted into one another at the ends 
like a stovepipe. A strefia of water is di- 
rected {nto the upper end of the highest box, 
The gmvel having been collected, it is shoy- 
eled jtto the upper box and washed down- 
ward by the strong current of water. The 

old is retained by its welpht, and is hela 
5 th ts or in the holes *entioned, 


dahy, June 10, 1896, — 
AS some fine, clear. 

aS exceedingly 
tow zero, one me 


GHILGOOT ROUTE. 


Senator Perkins arrived last nists, «xo 
s ™ | 
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SEATTLE STEAMERS ARE CROWDED 
WITH GOLD SEEKERS. 


The Tide of Travel Has Set In Earlier Than_ 
Was Expected—About 100 Vessels WI En- 
gate in the Alaskan Trade Next Wear—500 
‘Men Left Dawson for Fort Yukon Lnst Fall. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Dec. 24.—The tide of travel 
has again set toward the north and steainers 
sailing from Seattle are crowded with gold 
seekers bound for the Yukon, At the regular 
stcamship offices they report th2 bookings of 
freight and passengers as ahead of anticipa- 
tions, and in some instances freight has been 
refused, ,The general impression’ among the 
transportation companies was that business 
would not open before the middle of January, 
but it hascome with arush a monthearlier. The 
older companiés have more than doubled their} 
capacity, enmiploying ten steamers on the in- 
‘ner route, while several new companies, 
have been organized with vessels to the 
number of fifty or more and contracts haye 
been Ict to local ’ shipbuilders for twenty 
steamboats and twenty-four steam barges suit-— 
able for the Yukon River de, to be completed — 
ready for use on the op 
tion. Conservative 
of vessels of all. description: 
the Alaska trade this su 
; This does not in 


» 


The meat was 

The weather 
arture of these men 
d, the coldest being 
20° below zero. They were forty days making 


the trip from Dawson to Skagway, and came 
through without any trouble. They estimate 
that they travelled 902 miles, They went inte 


location and bringing out $1,000 in gold dust, 
and they propose returning next month. Four 
more steamers are due to arrive from Alaskan 
ports to-night. 

Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 24.—Three men who ar- 
rived to-day from Dawson Say there is no danger 
of starving there this winter. About 1,000 men 
had left since Sept. 1, most of them going to 
Fort Yukon. Their departure and the arrival 
of several parties with cattle and sheep have 
greatly relieved the food situation. To-day’s 
| arrivals are D. P, Quinland, John Denny, and 

W.S. Gardner, ; 
_ Quinland declares that with two warehouses 
full of frozen beef and mutton he does not believe 
any one will go hungry. They report that over 
one hundred men are now enroute out and that 
the trail isin good condition. They think prop- 
erly equipped expeditions will reach Dawson 
this winter with little trouble. Dogs are now 
worth $150 to $200 each in the interior. Candles 
ll for $75 per box of 120. 

Quinlan reports a rich gold discovery on 
¢ martz. Creek, a. tributary of the Indian River, 
‘Tunning almost parallel] with Sulphur Creek. 


| 
} 
{ 
\ 


‘ber. He secured a claim for which he refused 
$1,000 before it was tested. Near White Horse 
‘Rapids another rich strike has been made by 
two Englishmen. They have reached the coast 
with ninteen and three-quarters pounds of gold 
‘in dust and nuggets. This was the result of 


,eleven weeks’ prospecting, buts the entire. 


ie 


amount was taken in a few days. 
iis oa 


rs 


80 tospeak, to New Jersey. |, 


7) 
(#* Diversions of Dawson City, 


| Klondike, he said: 


Dawson then. The best of order prevai I 


_ visited, 1 
and. dance halls at Dawson City, and the 
Bee doing a flourishing business, ’ 


miners, 


a e-expected to be made in that district.” 
} ¢ 4 fea La 7° ara Pee Fe a . 
+ JOTTINGS ABOUT TOWN. 
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Surface indications were very rich in Septem- : 


the country in July, and succeeded in making a | 
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Dr. Jackson Sails f 
500 Reindeer and 5! ] if 
Will Form the Governmen tpedit! 
That Is to Curry Supplies to the Yukon. 


The Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., will sail 
on the Lucania this morning as special agent 
of the War Department with power to purchase 
500 reindeer, which the Government. will use 
in forwarding supplies to the miners in the 
Yukon Valley. William A. Kjellmann, super- / 
intendent of the Government reindeer herd in b 
Alaska since 1890, left Washington for Sweden ' 
late in November on the same errand, and itis ini 
hoped that he will. have selected the animals f 
by the time Dr, Jackson reaches Christiania. 
If he has not done so Dr. Jackson must proceed 
north by railroad from Christiania to Trond- 
hjem and thence by boat along the coast of |, 


MINERS, — 4 


Dr. Jackson Sails for Europe To-Day to Secu . i 
500 Reindeer and 50° Lap Drivers—Theae 
Will Form the Government Expedition. 
That Is to Carry Supplies to the Yukon. i 


The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., will sail. 
on the Lucania this morning as special agent. 
of the War Department with power to purchase. 
500 reindeer, which the Government. will. use 
in forwarding supplies to the miners in’ the 
Yukon Valley. William A. Kjellmann, super- 
intendent of the Government reindeer herd in 


| the care of the Department of the Interior, || 


Rei re it ce d ; h 
| KLONDIKE »avnn OAM Tae ee) teat f f the forward half of a canoe, 
5 ge sueral, and President McKinley hag in much the form of Orw A e 

ss, 0 California, with the right of Succession, | only decked over for ‘two-thirds of their total Almost all the 


 Orrawa, Dec. 24.—Mr. Robert Anderson of whose harnese consists of a rawhide. thong | Out as the foot is planted, so that the animals 
‘London, England, has recently returned from. li 

| the Klondike, and is here to obtain a lease ot legs, so that the animal pulls a bit sideways, | Baily decked oiae ter ae eae ae anne: 

tract of land in the Klondike region, which itis and does not step into tte © a Selah a kee v4 y Uw f 

| impossible to work by the methods now em-) it would if it pulled straig ‘ pa if ; iat lokded aan oe 
Bo if this i eas - || s:eds make a team, nine loa and one for 
ployed there, and if this is secured will mine the tied to his steed’s horns, the other ani Bei tt 1 3 Taber gies 

| tract by hydraulic process. Speaking of the yee nee tethered, each to the rear of the sled / the driver. Each sled is drawn by a reindcer 

01 “I remained there just _ ahead of it. 


, Dr. : : 
f . There were 5,000 or 6,000 people , and will hire t Base yo eo 
ies h Le (Hed. on ak Brinton hie dchoee wit will be ac- | legs, 80 that the animal pulls a bit sideways, 
fact it is the most orderly frontier’ camp I eve f & Ow 
A There are a_large number of saloons | condition in life, and their nomadic habits, the it would if it pulled straight. ahead. The 


d the only. means of ‘civcbei ene the mestic and intelligent class, They insist on Teins tied to his steed’s. horns, .the other ani- 
r e E y ; e@ 

e and about all their spare time 
is spent there. A rumshop pays better than a 
placer claim. During the time Iwas in the dis- 
trict I inspected about all of the. principal 
claims. The richness of some of them is simply 
marvellous. Ido not think that the newspaper 
_ reports have eeneeprited se eae BS 

De C a hs i iv i - et . 

BME lence eoeount, of money in a short time, Will be most difficult and expensive. "Lieut. D | taking their families with them when they 


Bite rentnen. then Hiodike, bee Wher ane ee of War, will act as disbursing agent, and is au- Make a permanent move; and where any num- 
ve Bi 200-men. explorin the : I : 
Diewart River whoa: lott, and wonderful ands necessary. A large supply of Arctic moss must) Reavis ail teal mite eae 


‘The Puri ll of 1895 will be held’ at the Wal- 
ett ecria. sere Purim Association, of which Mr, 
‘M. H. Moses is President and Mr. J. S. Isaacs of 2 
| West Fourteenth street is Secretary, has~ just fixed _be 

the date for Tuesday, Feb. 15. The proceeds will be 
j roved to the United Hebrew Charities, ie 


Alaska since 1890, left. Washington for Sweden f} 
late in November on the same errand, and it is # 
hoped that he will have selected the animals 
by the time Dr. Jackson reaches Christiania, 
If he has not done so Dr. Jackson must 


Norway, as far, probably, as: Hammerfest, the 
northernmost town in Europe, 

There are in Lapland, which includes the 
northern parts of Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and the Kola Peninsula, 100,000 domestic rein- | | 

| deer. They are in Berds of all sizes, owned by 
various individuals, the business of reindeer 
\ herding and raising being one ‘of, the chief in- 
_ dustries of the country. Thousands are killed 
annually for food, and a good deal of the meat 
jis sold in Europe as venison. The domestic 
|reindeer is somewhat smaller than the wild 
one, although this fact is probably due to care- 
Jess breeding; for. the Government, herd in 
Alaska -has. been considerably improved in 
‘breed during the five years it has been under 


| hjem and thence by boat along the coast of 
Norway, as far, probably, as. Hammerfest, the 
northernmost town in Europe. ; nia 
There are in Lapland, which includes the, 
northern parts of Norway, Sweden, Finland : 
and the Kola Peninsula, 100,000 domestic rein- | | 
deer. They are in Berds of all sizes, owned by | 
| various individuals, the business of reindeer | 
herding and raising being one: of the chief-in- 
| dustries of the country. , Thousands are ‘killed 
annually for food, and a good. deal of the meat 
8 sold in Europe as yenison.. The domestic 
reindeer is somewhat smaller than’ the wild ; 
one, although this fact is probably due to care- f 
less breeding; for the Government herd in i 
Alaska has been considerably -improved in 
breed during the five years it has been under 
the care of the Department of the Interior, 
Reindeer in Lapland sell at from $7 to $15 each 
when broken to work, Their training begins 
when they are from three to four years. old, 
and they are usually.able to work up. to the - 
‘age of from sixteen to, eighteen years. > 
Freighting with reindeer is an entirely sep- 
arate industry from raising the animals, and 
' is one in which many ‘Laplanders are engaged. 


| Reindeer in Lapland sell at from $7 to $15 each 
| when broken to work. Their’ training begins 
when they are from three to four years old, 
and they are usually able to work up to the 
age of from sixteen to eighteen years.” 4 
- Freighting with reindeer is. an entirely sep- 
arate industry from raising. the animals, and 
is one in which many. Laplanders are.engaged. 


st all the traffic between’ the inland set- 
yeaa dl and the coast is done by reindeer eens 
in winter and reindeer packs in summer. T : 
hoofs of a reindeer are large and flat and Ba 
/out as the foot is planted, so that the animals | 
are equally useful for travelling on snow. or Jn 
The sleds are built of light thin wood, 


traflic between the inland seét- 
tlements and the coast ig done by reindeer sleds | 
in winter and reindeer packs in summer, The 
hoofs of a reindeer are Jarge’and flat and'spread 


; h of about seven feet. From 300 to 400 
Seas. of freight make a sled load, and ten 
-\sieds make a team, nine loaded, and one for 
‘the driver. Each sled is drawn by a reindeer 


A ; A ing be- | are equally useful for travelling on snow or in 
shout Pirie Gotdletara yes Tate ot tho Rind |mud. The sleds are built’ of light thin. wood, 


length of about seven feet. From 300. to 400 


driver, who rides in the first. sled, drives with | Pounds of freight make a sled load, and ten 


whose harness consists of a rawhide thong 


. ‘| about the neck with a single trace running be- 
Jackson will not only buy 500 reindeer, tween the forelegs and to one side of the find 


companied by their families. Considering their | and does not step into its own tracks twice, as 
Li indeer drivers are a remarkably do- driver, who rides in the first sled, drives with 
ap re f 


| nals are tethered, each to the rear of the sled 
them. whomauber, ahead of it. ; a . 
Dr. Jackson will not only buy 500 reindeer, 
at also their harness and sleds, and will hire 
the services of fifty drivers, who will be ac- 


king their families with 
Peers permanent move; and where any num- 
ber migrate together; the minister of the com-, b 
munity always goes along too. te pe 
‘nearly all read and write, and are good Lu eae anied by moe raps ag ypnpicoriag fae 
pete he ion of| Condition in life, an eir nomadic habits, the 
“A Sabine en feted en pepupsctai ts ke, Lap reindeer drivers are a remarkably do- 
y mestic and intelligent class, They insist on 


Devore, military secretary of the Secretary 


; Fi 2 if, ber migrate together, the minister of the com- 
thorized- to charter a vessel for this purpose if munity” aheave, gobsaloneirtoo huey can fh 


be carried for fodder on the trip across the ocean 


-as well as for that overland to Seattle and) The axcangomenta sohiate Bnsvirtntion ae 
again by water to Drea. A oe kedake niet the reindeer, the harness Le sleds, and drivers 
ee en bit oalf cir? tik and it is an ac- Will be most difficult and expensive. Lieut. D. 
: z B. Devore, military secretary of the Secretary 
War, will act as disbursing agent, and is au- 
horized to charter a vessel for this purpose if 
necessary. A large supply of Arctic moss must 
be carried for fodder on the triy. across the ocean 
as well as for that overland to Seattle and 
again by water to Drea. A day’s journey in- 
land from Dyea a moss grows on which the 
caribou of that region subsist, and it is an ac- 
cepted fact that reindeer can live on any food 
which caribou eat. -The long telp i sure to 
affect the reindeer, and it is hoped that it can 
be made in a short cnough time to allow a 
ute Ria for recuperation before the reindeer 

ng supplies in from Dyea. The fam- 


Ans, 


will probably’ settle at the othe 
oute. bo } 


'] ; } be 
ag ‘of seven families 0 
fled at St. 8 chael, and althoug 


is hoped that those ac 
Beet rotidear will. 8 
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SEATTLE STEAM ERS ARE Crow. 
bt WITH GOLD SEEKERS. 


|The Tide of Travel Has Set In Barlier Than 
_ Was Expected—About 100 Vessels Will Kn- 
gage in the Alaskan Trade Next Year—500 
Men Left Dawson for Fort Yukon Last Fall. 


is SEATTLE, Wash., Dec. 24.—The tide of travel 


has again set toward the north and steamers || 


‘sailing from Séattle are crowded with gold 
| seekers bound for the Yukon, At ‘the regular 
| steamship. offices they report th> bookings of 
| freight and passengers as ahead of anticipa- 
_ tions, andin some instances freight has been 
refused. ‘The general impression among the 
| transportation companies was that business 
would not open before the middle of January, 
| but it has come with arush a month earlier. The 
| older companies have more than doubled their 
‘| capacity, employing ten steamers on the in- 
ner route, while several new companies 
| have been or ganized with vessels to the 
| number of fifty or more and contracts have 
been let to local shipbuilders for twenty 
steamboats and twenty-four steam barges suit-. 
able tor the Yukon River trade, to be completed 
ready for use on the opening of spring naviga- 
tion. Conservative estimates place the number 
| of vessels of all descriptions to be engaged i 
the Alaska trade this summer at one hundreds 
' This docs not include transports, schooners, | 
sloops, and smaller craft engaged in prospecting: 
and other business along the Alaskan coast. 

It is the belief of the transportation companies 
that they will be amply able to handle the pan 
ness, although it is anticipated that from 75,000 
to 100,000 men will outfit in Seattle. Itis esti-| 

‘mated that there are now in this city 7,000) 

strangers who haye come here for the purpose | 

of outfitting and getting to the Klondike and) 
as points on the Yukon. 

The steamer City of Seattle, which made thel| 
round trip between Seattle and Skagway in ten 
days, the quickest on record, brought down 
three through passengers from Dawson, who 
left that place on Nov. 1. Up to that time 500, 
miners had left Dawson for Fort Yukon in order, 
‘vo relieve the food pressure at the former place | 
and to avail themselves of the surplus at Fort 
‘Yukon, The meat supply at Dawson has been 
largely increased by the slaughter of cattle that; 
‘had been driven over the trails, The meat was_ 
dying frozen in the warehouses. The weather 
up to the time of the departure of these men 
had been comparatively mild, the coldest being: 
20° below zero. They were forty days making 
the trip from Dawson to Skagway, and came 
through without any trouble. They estimate 
that they travelled 900 miles. They went into 
the country in July, and succeeded in making a 
location and bringing out $1, 000 in gold dust, 
-and they-propose returning next month. Four 

_more steamers are due to arrive from Alaskan 
ports to-night. 

Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 24. —Three men who ar- 
rived to-day from Daw son say there is no danger 
of starving there this winter. About 1,000 men | 
had left since Sept. 1, most of them going to 
Fort Yukon. Their departure and. the arrival 
of several parties with cattle and sheep have 
greatly relieved the food situation, To-day’s 
arrivals are D. P. Quinland, John Denny, and 
W.S. Gardner, i 

Quinland declares that with two warehouses | 
beef, and mutton he does not believe 
e will go hungry. They report that over 

1 men are now enroute out and that 
condition. They think prop- 
xpe tions will reach Dawson 
e. trouble. Dogs are now 

ch it the interior pepndles 


{ 


KL ONDIKE REL IEF PLANS. 


Pack Mules to Be Used to Carry Supplies if 
Reindeer Cannot Be Got Here in Time. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Lieut. D. B. Devore | 


of the Twenty-third Infantry, who will sailfrom 
New York to-morrow for Norway, with Dr, 
Sheldon Jackson, the Government reindeer ex- 


pert, has been directed not to purchase the 600 | 


deer to be used to transport supplies to the 
Klondike if he cannot get them to New York 


by Feb. 15, .To prepare for this contingency, 
100 pack mules will be sent to Vancouver for 
transportation to Dyea, Alaska. 

Capt. Brainard of the ‘Commissary Department 
of the army will secure food supplies for the 
starving miners' and have it at Vancouver, 
ready for shipment to Dyea with the mules, as 
soon as word is received that the reindeer will 
not be landediin this country within the :speci- 
fied time. It is probable that oxen will also be 
sent to Dyea for hauling purposes. Major 
Rucker, who has started for Dyea, will make 
prepara for hauling the provisions over the 
Chilcoot Pass, so that the deer will be. spared 
that heavy work. Oxen are believed ge) os best 

_adapted for that purpose. 


They Will Work McLeod’s Gold Finds. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec, 24.—Dan McLeod, 
whose story of a very rich find of gold gravel 
this side of the Yukon was discredited here, has 
attracted the attention of moneyed men here. 
Col. Domville has organized a company, which 
will send fitty men to the alleged find in the 
early spring. A great many cattle and adequate 
supplies are being purchased tor the ex 
All the claims are to be staked, and 
to get 25 per cent. of the profits. His story is 
now believed here. McLeod says he found the 
gold a year ago and has been trying ever since 
to induce canitalists to invest. 


START HOR THE YUROR 


SEATTLE STHAMERS ARE ChrROWDED 
WITH GOLD feet ecient! fy 8, 


cLeod is 


The Tide of Travel Has Set In Earlier Tian | 
Was Expected—About 100 Vessels Will En- 
gage in the Alaskan Trade Next Year—500 
Men Left Dawson for Fort Yukon Last Fall. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Dec. 24.—The tide of travel 
has again set toward the north and steamers 
sailing from Seattle are crowded with gold 
seekers bound for the Yukon. At the regular 
stcamship offices they report th: bookings of 
freight and passengers as ahead of anticipa- 
tions, and in some instances freight has been 
refused. .The general impression among the 
transportation companies was that business 
would not open before the middle of January, 
but it hascome with a rush a month earlier, The 
older companies have more than doubled their 


capacity, employing ten steamers on the in- 


ner route, while several new companies 
bave been organized with vessels to the 
number of fifty or more and contracts have 
been Ict to local shipbuilders for twenty 
steamboats and twenty-four steam barges suit- 
able tor the Yukon River trade, to be completed 
ready for use on the opening of spring naviga- 
tion. Conservative estimates place the number 
of vessels of all descriptions to be engaged in 
the Alaska trade this summer at one hundred. 
This does not include transports, schooners, 
sloops, and smaller craft engaged in prospecting 
and other business along the Alaskan coast. 

It is the belief of the transportation companies 
that they will be amply able to handle the busi- 
ness, although it is anticipated that from 75,000 
to 100,000 men will outfit in Seattle. Itis esti- 
mated that there are now in this city 7,000 
strangers who have come here for the purpose 
of outfitting and getting to the Klondike and 
other points on the Yukon, 

The steamer City of Seattle, which made the 
en Seattle and Skagway in ten |) 
} record, brought down |) 


edition, | 


SR 


ident to-day sent the toh ne nomina- | 


rived to-day fro 
of starving there thi: 


WSOr say thereis no danger 

ter. About 1,000 men 
had left since Sept. ost of them going to 
Fort Yukon, Their dep: ture and the arrival 
of several parties with cattle and sheep have 
greatly relieved the food situation. To-day’s 
arrivals are D. P, Quinland, John Denny, and 
W.S. Gardner. 

Quinland declares that with two anchonsea 
full of frozen beef and mutton he does not believe 
any one will go hungry. They report that over 
one hundred men are now enroute out and that ), 


| 
| 


| Governor-of-the: Disttict 0 


the trail is in good condition, They think prop- 
erly equipped expeditions will reach Dawson 
this winter with little trouble, Dogs are now 
worth $150 to $200 each in the interior. Candles 
sell for $75 per box of 120. | 
Quinlan reports a rich gold aiseevery on |) 
Quartz Creek, a tributary of the Indian River, 
running almost parallell with Sulphur Creek. | 
Surface indications were very rich in Septem- || 
_ ber. He secured a claim for which he refused 
| $1,000 before it was tested. Near White Horse 
Rapids another rich strike has been made by 
two Englishmen, They have reached the coast 
with ninteen and three-quarters pounds of gold 
in dust and nuggets. This was the result of 
eleven weeks’ prospecting, but + ‘the. entire 
amount was taken in a few ‘days. ‘ 


. 


KLONDIKE RELLEF PLANS. 


Pack Mules to Be Used to Ci.rry y Suppites a 
Reindeer Cannot Be Got Here in Time. 1 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Lieut. D. B. Devore | 
of the Twenty-third Infantry, who will sail from 
New York to-morrow for Norway, with Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, the Government reindeer ex- 
pert, has been directed not to purchase the 600. 
deer to be used to transport supplies to the | 
Klondike if he cannot get them to New York | 


by Feb. 15. To prepare for this contingency, 
100 pack mules will be sent to Vancouver for 
transportation to Dyea, Alaska.  e 

Capt. Brainard of the ‘Commissary Department — 
of the army will secure food supplies for the | 
starving: miners and have it at Vancouver, | 
ready for shipment to Dyea with the mules, as | 
soon as word is received that the reindeer will | 
not be landed in this country within the speci-| 
fied time. It is probable that oxen will also be 
sent to Dyea for hauling purposes. Major 
Rucker, who has started tor Dyea, will make 
Bre, arations for hauling the provisions over the 

ilecoot Pass, so that the deer will be spared’ 

ae heavy work. Oxen are believed to be Aa | 
adapted for that purpose, 


They WILL Work McLeod's Gold Finds. x | 


VANCOUVER, B, C., Dec. 24.—Dan McLeod, 
whose story of a very rich find of gold gravel 
this Side of the Yukon was discredited here, has 
attracted the attention of ae men here. 


| Col. Domville has organized a company, which 
will send fitty men to the alleg find in the 
oar spring. A great many cattle and adequate 
rel See are being purchased for the expedition, 
the claims are to be staked, and McLeod is 

5 get 25 per cent. of the profits. His story is) 
now believed here. McLeod says he found the) 
gold a year ago ind has been trying ever since 
to induce capitalists to invest. LPP : i 

Ae sp aaah 


| POSITIONS “GIVEN OUT. 


Nominations Made by; President Me- | 
Kinley, /9 ; 
| WASHINGTON, Spares “46. —The Presi- 


tions to the Senate: | | 
Interior—John G. Brady 9 finsite to. be 
Alaska, 
old fields 
Indiana, an 


To bhé Commissioners in 
ES is W. Tuttle o 
John Grane of Illindis. ——~ } 
The Rahaee to-day confirmed the follow- | . 
ing nominations: William M. °° Griffith, | 
Arizona, to be Marshal of ‘Arizona; He 
M. Hoyt, Pennsylvania, Assistant A 
ney-~General. Also several mi pro! 
tions in the Army. 


RY/ ALGER URGING ON 
| RELIEF EXPEDITIONS. 


'PR. SHELDON JACKSON GOING TO LAPLAND FOR 
REINDEER— HE DISCUSSES THE TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEM—ARRANGEMINTS 

_ FOR PURCHASING FOOD—THRILL- 
ae ING STORY OF A _ WIN- 


“TER JOURNZY. 
’ [BY TELEGRAPH TO THH TRIBUND.] 

washington, Dec. 22.—Despite the fact that 
he is confined to his house by a severe oold, 
Secretary Alger’s interest and activity for the 
‘relief of the suffering miners and prospectors 
in Alaska are increasing, and every suggestion 
to hasten forward the means of relief is care- 
fully considered. The activity and interest of 
the head of the War Department are naturally 
shared by all the officers of the Army, who 
have been or are likely to be called on for 
service in this emergency, and they are show- 
ing as much energy and zeal as they could dis- 
play on the eve of an important military cam- 
|paign in the fleld.. Everybody concerned ap- 
pears to realize that the inhospitable forces of 
Nature, which must be encountered and ‘over- 
come before relief can be given, are even .more 
formidable than any which a human foe could 
interpose to thwart and prevent the advance 
of an army. To get supplies into the Yukon 
country before the opening of inland naviga- 
tion is justly regarded as the most: difficult 
|problem of all. Z : 
_ Secretary Alger seems to have become 
‘thoroughly convinced that the means of trans- 
portation on. which greatest reliance can be 
‘placed are reindeer, and he has commissioned 


many years and still is the general agent of 
‘education for Alaska, under the Bureau of 


‘Education, as a special agent of the War De- | 
| tions of the United States. 


partment, to proceed immediately to Lapland 


and procure six hundred broken and trained || 


reindeer and secure the services of a suffi- 
cient number of experienced Lapp teamsters to 
‘handle and drive them. .For this service sixty 
'teamsters will be required. Dr. Jackson is 
| splendidly equipped for the service required of 
‘him. It was due to his efforts that reindeer 
“were {ntroduced into Alaska several years ago, 
and he knows what they can do in that coun- 
try. He is-a militant Christian and as fuli 
of zeal and energy as he is of practical ideas. 
| First Lieutenant D. D. Devore, Military Aid to 
Secretary Alger, will accompany Dr. Jackson: 
The Secretary also held a long conference 
‘with Captain D. C. Brainard, who started for 
-Chicago to-night on his way to Vanvouver 
Barra with full power to purchase all. neces- 
| sary food for the expedition. Captain Brain- 
lard will go.to Dawson City and act as chief 
| commissary of subsistence. Secretary . Alger 


, 


also ordered the pack train of the Department || 


|of the Platte shipped at once to Vancouver 
Barracks, and these mules will be used onthe 
| Alaskan trails’ to see if they do not surpass 
reindeer for heavy travelling. General Merriam 


‘gratified the War Department officials to-day |. 
|g apade to forward the provisions with dog teams 


by télegraphing that Major lL. H,.-Ruoker, 4th 

Cavalry, had already started under orders to 
|reconnoitre the passes and trails near Dyea. 
“Advertisements for concentrated food and other 
supplies will probably be issued by the Depart- 
ment to-morrow. ~y ee 

DR. JACKSON TALKS OF HIS TRIP. 

Dr. Jackson will leave Washington to-morrow 
night, sail from New-York on Saturday, and 
iste no time in reaching the objective point 
surney. “It will not be an altogether 
cursion,” he remarked to a Tribune 
lent to-day, ‘‘to go to Lapland and 
above the Arctic Circle in mid- 
hope to make 
Lapland Dr. Jackson w 


{ll have the 


the-Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who has been for . 


| 
| 


assistance ¢ \. kk 
_™ann, a native nt has | en 
for several years supe ndent of the Govern- | 


ment reindeer station in Alaska, and who was 
sent to Lapland some time ago to induce a col-— 
ony of his countrymen to settle in Alaska. He 

has recently been instructed to ascertain where > 
‘and how many reindeer could be obtained in. 
|case it should be.decided to send for them, Dr. 

| Jackson hopes that the required number will | 
|be obtained and landed in this country by the | 
{middle of February, together with @ sufficient 
[number of trained and experienced Lapps to 
'handle and drive them. They will be brought 
}to New-York and shipped across the continent 
‘by rail as the most expeditious way to get them | 
| where they are needed. 

_ In his annual report, which was transmitted | 
to the Secretary of the Interior on Thursday, | 
|Dr. Jagikson discusses the subject of Alaskan | 
Nnland ‘transportation and communication ex- | 
(haustively and in @ most interesting manner, 

Under the head of ‘“‘reindeer freighting”’ he says 


in part: “The first. thought of the miner in 
Central Alaska is to secure a good claim; 
his next thought is the question of food 


supply. With the exception of fish, a little 
wild game and a limited quantity of garden 
| vegetables, there is no food in the country. All 
| breadstuffs, vegetables, fruits and the larger 
| portion of the meat must be brought into the 
country fom the outside. A ‘small quantity of | 
provisions is packed on sleds and on men’s 
shoulders and’ brought over’the passes of the 
| Chilkat country in southeastern Alaska, to the | 
headwaters of the Yukon. The great bulk of | 


'\ the food supply, however, is brought in on 


|steamers plylng on the Yukon River. These 
provisions are necessarily left in warehouses 
lon the banks of the great river. But the min- 
ee who are the consumers, need them at their 
claims, which are from ten to one hundred miles 
away from the river. : 
DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSPORTATION, 
“Now, it should be remembered that there are 


mo roads in Alaska as they exist in other por- 
And, with the almost 


jlimitable areas of bog and swamp and tundra 
and frozen subsoil, it will be impossible to make 


! and maintain roads except at a cost which 


/on dog. sleds. 


would be practically prohibitive. In summer the 
supplies are loaded into smal! boats, which are 
poled up the small streams or packed on men’s 
backs to the mines. In winter they are hauled | 


This costs heavily. From Circle 
‘City to the Birch Creek mines, a distance of 


| about fifty miles, the freight is ten cents a pound 


in winter and 40 cents a pound in summer. From 


' Dawson to the Klondike mines, a distance of fif- 


\ the ice -and frozen up at Fort Yukon, . eighty 


, teen miles, the freight last winter was eight 
| cents a pound, and this summer 25 cents, or $500 
a ton. In addition to the expense, the carrying 
| capacity is too limited.-The-load is from one 
| hundred to one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
on a sled per dog, a portion of which is food for © 


| the dogs. If the route is a long one, without tn- 
| tervening sources ‘of supply, they cannot carry 


“more food than {s sufficient for themselves. 96 
|far they have failed in supplying the mines 
| with a sufficient stock of provisions. 

» “Last winter the steamer Bella was caught fn_ | 


| 


} On. the tce, but It was a fallure. The food could 
not be moved tn: sufficient quantities to supply » 


miles distant from Circle City. An effort was. 


| the miners of the upper Yukon, .nd by spring | 


the trip a success- — 


} rel. 


at Dawson City flour ran up-to over $100 A bar- 
A few horses have been brought into the 
country, but in the absence of roads, the searci- 
ty of food and the rigor of winter climate, have 
not Proved @ Success. At Dawson, although the 
wages of a man and team are $50 a day, not 
Se at that does {t pay with hay at $125 to $150 
ear ee not a pound was to be had when I 
Pia ere in July even at these figures), and the 

iorses were fed on bread made from flour 

trom $100 to $200 a barrel. 


aad 


| on the sled can travel up and down the moun- 


On th 


e land transportation ana rapid communica- 


tion amd travel between’ mining centres hun- 


dreds of miles apart in sub-Arctic Alaske is 
the introduction and utilization of domestic 


| reindeer. Last winter a party of them hauling 


nine sleds made a day's journey with the tem- 
perature at 73 degrees below zero. On @ long 
journey through an uninhabited country a dog 
team cannot haul sufficient provisions to feed 
themselves. A deer with two hundred pounds — 


tains and over the plains, without a road or 
trail, from one end of Alaska to the other, liv- 
ing on the moss found in the country where 
he travels. In the four months’ travel of 2,000 
miles last winter the deer were turned out at 
night to find their own pravision, except upon 
@ Stretch of the Yukon Valley below Auvik, a 
distance of forty miles. al 
“The great mining interests of Central Alaska 
cannot realize their fullest development until 
the domestic reindeer are introduced in suffi- 
cient numbers to do the work of supplying the 
miners with provisions and freight and giving 
the miner speedy communication with the out- 
side world. It now takes from fifty to sixty 
days to carry the mail between Circle 
City. and Juneau. With the establishment of 
relay stations at suitable distances the rein- 
deer teams will carry the same mail In four or 
five days. The reindeer is equally important to 
the prospector. Prospecting at a distance from 
the base of supplies is now impossible. The 
prospector can go only as far as the one hun- 
red pounds of provisions, blankets and tools 
will last him, and then he must return. With 
ten head of reindeer, packing one hundred 
pounds each, making half a ton of supplies, he 
can go for months, penetrating regions hun- 


| dreds of miles distant, his deer grazing wher- 


ever night finds him. The possibilities are so 

great that in the days to come it will be a 

matter of surprise that the utilization of the 

deer was not vigorously pushed at the start.” 
A PERILOUS WINTER JOURNEY. 


Dr. Jackson in his report gives an interest- 
ing and graphic account of the journey of two 
thousand miles made with reindeer teams in 
Alaska last winter. The account is not only 
intensely interesting, but highly instructive, 
showing, as it does, the difficultles and dangers 
of winter travel in inland Alaska. The journey 
was made by Mr, Kjellmann, accompanied by 
two Lapp assistants, and the main purpose 
was to demonstrate the feasibility of winter 
travel with reindeer. With setenteen reindeer 
and nine sleds the party left Teller. Station, 
Port. Clarence, on the afternoon of December 
10, 1896, with the mercury 15 degrees below . 
zero. The course, which was travelled by com- 
pass, was a zigzag one, in order better to de- 
termine the extent and abundant of moss 
pasturage. : 7 i 

Dr. Jackson says: “Scaling high mountain 
ranges, shooting down precipitous declivities | 
with tobogganing speed, plodding through val- 


) 


-leys filled with deeply drifted snow, laboriously 


cutting a way through the man-high under- 
brush of the forest or steering across the track- 
less tundra never before trodden by the foot’ 
of white man, gliding over the hard-crusted 
snow or wading through slush two feet deep on | 
imperfectly frozen rivers unknown to geograph- | 
ers, were the experiences of the trip. The) 
second. day of the journey, with the tempera- 


Norton Sound was crossed on the ice. Contin- 
uing his ‘account, Dr. Jackson says: “On the 
afternoon of January 11 and morning of the 
12th, eighty-five miles were made in twelve 
hours, The native guides at St. Michaels being 


| afraid to undertake a winter trip across ¢he™ 


country. to Ikogmute, the Russian mission,’ on’ 


| the Yukon River, and affirming that it could’not 
| be done, Mr. ‘Kjellmann: started on January 19 


Without. them, travelling by compass. On the 
23d, while crossing ,a barren mountain range, 
they were overtaken by that dread spectre, a 
Russian. ‘poorga.’ Neither man nor beast could 
stand agalnst the blast. The reindeer: were 
blown down and the loaded gleds overturned. 
The men, throwing themselves flat, clung to one 
another and to mother earth to keep from being 
blown away. Stones and pieces of crushed ice 
flew by, darkening the air. A lull coming’ tow- ; 
ard evening, with great difficulty a little coffee 
was made, after which the storm broke with re- 
newed fury during the night, which to the tray- 
ellers clinging to the earth with desperation 
seemed endless, The following day a belt of 
timber was reached and rest and safety secured, 
January 25 and 26 found them cutting a way 
for the deer and sleds through a dense forest, 
from which they finally emerged to wade through 


‘snow and water two feet deep, and the tempera. | 


re, at zero, nee 
é 8lst they encountered a succession of 


HW) GULDLLNLD, ||) 
KRY OF TH STICKEEN RIVER 
SH, SAID TO BE RICHER 
Beka il | THE KLONDIKE, | 
Los Angeles, Cal., Deo. 2,—J. B. Perrins, until 
recently president of the New-England Whip Com- 
pany, started from this city yesterday with a party 
of fifteen for a new goldfiela in the Northwest Ter- 
Sere The new diggings are said to extend over 
een miles along a tributary of the -Stickeen 
River and to be richer (as usual) than the Klon- 
dike country. In one of his letters to people here 
concerning his discovery, Dawson, after. whom 
Dawson City was named, states that the region 
gives every ‘ndication of abundance of gold, but 
that it is even more Inaccessible than the Klondike, 
there being but one way to get in, and. that ex- 
tremely dangerous, The winters are more severe 
than. on the’ Yukon and of longer duration. The» 
nearest trading post or point of communication 


digtant outside world is several hundred miles 
hose who started this mornin 
a s g have been quiet- 
ly preparing for the trip for several months, keep- 
~ eee hanees Secret, because they wished to get 
an tee any excitement caused a rush. The party 
ps ls San Francisco to-morrow for Victoria, 
NS : y steamer from there they will get to Fort 
el e, and thence overland ‘by the Stickeen 
iver to their objective point. 
Their information regarding the new country has 
pos direct from Messrs. Ogilvie and Dawson, 
anadian officials, who a year ago made a survey 
of parts of the Northwest Territory. Acting upon 
Red his ooceie Pere cry Mr. Perrins had lim- 
6 sixteen. . divi 
join the party at Victoria. ct alae lee 


A $6,000 DXHIBIT FROM BONANZA 570. 


St. Paul, Des. 22—The general passenger depart- 
ment of the Great Northern Railway has received 
& consignment of gold dust and nuggets from the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, the total weight 
belng twenty-seven pou ds, eleven ounces, and the 
i: The precious stuff ranges from a nug- 
get of.one pound,six ounces down to grains of 
pinhead size, and comes from Bonanza Creek. in 
ae Klondike district, and Minook Creek, In the 
ae ane. district. The gold will be displayed here 
oc a few days, and then go Hast to the general 
agencies of the rx. for exhibition. It is the largest 


uantity of the yellow metal ‘fr. Al y - 
disa outside of the banks and prints: Abi Sec 


“DAWSON CITY’S'FOOD PA 
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GOLD. IS CHEAP. 


‘A PLACE WHERE ON! 
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MONEY. EASILY” GOT” AND-SUAVISHEY © SPENTS A 
~ SCARCITY, IN- THE’ CANDLE “MARKET. 
Dawson City correspondence! Ohicago: Record. -—. - 
plarvauon! near 
This isthe” menhadine- spectre: that rises im the: 
dreams of- every Klondiker.. .... riparia fark Des 
_ The first impression I had of it was three weeks 
“ago. Wehad run’ Five Finger Rapids, and ‘wére™ 
~hardly out of the merry rush-of waters whenawe 
heard a-shout from.the hillside. .Two men were 
running down the comb. oF Pe Dogveck toward the 
‘river ‘signalling us to stop: ‘° They” looked” ‘like 
Indians, »but ‘proved ‘to’ be whitesmen, although 
ene and skin were smoked -to, the.same.dull.} 
*tint,. <. ; eter : He} bt F 5 Ta a | 
“Would you men put us across the river?” called | 
one. a Pec hisats ite ; 
“Oh, yes. Have you-been wrecked?!’ ahs 2 
“No. We are. going .out, and this is. where the 
Dalton. trail crosses the river.” |’. H ft 
They were.the.. advance guard’ of returning | 
Klondikers—the beginning of the wave that has ~ 
probably. not yet; reached its greatest height, -' 
“There’s nothing to eat at. Dawson City,” said®} 
one, « “‘Steamets..are gli held back by low water | 
and .we are. only,the beginning... ~’ Hundreds more | 
are coming.” ie ; wipers Patel Dain 
Bachhad,a small pack on his. back, which: I } 
afterward, learned consisted of one “blanket ‘and : 
about twenty pounds. .of provisions. ‘to the’ man. . 
Ice.was forming. along the edges (of the river, the. 
air, was. filled with. flying. snow, ‘and from some- 
where ‘out of sight ‘above came ‘the continual. 

‘honking of wild geese, and sandhill cranes... 


PREFERRED FOOD TO “GOLD, 


We pilit ‘the refugees across the river and: stopped 
for the night. A half-hour after we camped four 
more Klondikers came,-pulling a boat up the bank. 
They also expected to leave the river at this point 
and go out over the Dalton’trail. ‘One of them 
said he had:a-claim-on- Bonanza Creek.and could 
to a certainty take out during the ‘winter from” 
$5,000 to $10,000; but that he could not buy. a pound 


| 
| 
| 


of food. He expects to.return.in the early spring... 
6 thing that is not in good demand in. 
TBS GU Oe aid’ ts Bold A dole ie 


Dawson City,’’ he sai 
ook! for’ soy tniie: Boer a ‘good. supply 
r a-gold mine, 
aires Fin er Rapids was a herd’ of forty) 
cattle, which the owners were preparing’ to} 
butcher. Thé meat was then selling-to incoming 
Klondikers at. 50.cénts. a, pound, Fifty miles_ 
further n the river we found two more’ herds, | * 
aggregal 930) head, which 

ohm ronaMLIAt! this point the price of beef ha 


of flour 


2 


+ 


_ nants of stale articles of food.” | 


} has been be 
| than $1 apiece for the candles. Thé lack of thix one 


ing from the bottoms ‘of: the ‘shafts. 


“tence that it was for dog feed, and’ now they will:, 


“From ‘the -mouth of -the Klondike jis, discha ad 


¥ f Al : ‘: Be ee ak bra SPL 
Bae De  Glgo" Dele oo “tanever pack them: blankets ‘on a‘.trip-of. that 


Peatee euciner Bae 

smiles further or f 
Peete killed at the BN) y, and th 
“was worth 75 ¢cénts ‘a pound. This’ live 


-all. been landed at Pyramid Harbor, at th au ei st 
‘of the Chilkat River, and had then been é g from 
across the pass of the same name, touching | ‘yo é storn 
‘Jack Dalton’s seca) 3 post on Alsek River, This} perature at 
on follows.closely the 14/st meridian, whic 2 
oundary.line between, Alaska and Northw ter,| 
There was good grazing for the stock. th 


The sheep will bring to their owners about! 
head and the cattle will yield: about $500 each, for 
we found on arriving at Dawson. City that. fresh 
meat had advanced to somewhat above $1 25 
pound as it was sold from the block, “2 


WALK BACK TO:SALT WATER. . A 
Along the intervening nearly two hundred milés 


of river. between Fort Selkirk and Dawson’ City we 
met. every day men, generally three or a 


FACING DEATH BY STARVATION. | 


“The struggle for life began, however, on the | 
ith, when they reached the Yukon country | | 
and, contrary to information, found no moss | 
for the deer, A push was made up the Yukon, to 
boat. The up-river boats, by the Way, “are of an reach, if possible, the Episcopal mission at 
entirely different kind from: those used tn Hesecnaty Auvik. . There being no food, the march was & 
ing. A noe o etefPboro shape. or an lian dug- Bae PE, 
out ig best adapted for the former purpose, Kept up all night, ploughing their way through 

So several times every day men shouted’from ‘the| loose snow two to four feet deep, and on through 
shore: <° | + f oe Be Bi oe 

Better go. back till spring... Ifyou: Haven't any) the 12th, with the snow falling fast. That after-_ 
provisions you will starve, and if you have any-| noon two of the deer. fell dead and were ‘left 
thing they will take it away from you.”’- ~~ with their. sleds while the ai 
ourney continued -uninterruptedly through the 


four t 
gether, walking along shore and pulling “a small 


df co 


On the 14t 
That evenin 


se on the black 
Mr. Kjellmann, 
a ee oo to bed 
; n and dosed’ with j 
.| Made from some medicinal bark. On tal 1th I 
who had been scouring the 

mountain sixty ° 
The. deer were unharness f 
en to the distant pasturage, i ee 


Cha ® Was | 
d| Nursed back to health and strengen zt, a 


the s a ae shite 

ny Jar ame reindeer, t i 

The result of this trial trip nee convinced 
traders and ers in | 

Northern and Central Alaska “that /aoeieiie | 

reindeer can do for them what they have i 


i ave 
in Lapland? that aie 


you can get nothing to eat. Sea Neder ii 
> People spend money royally. Even the newéom: 
ers, who have made their dollars only by days of 
hard work, turn them loose, apparently without re- 
gret, The anxiety only is to buy. It is comparable! troduced. in 
only to that time during the Rebellion when the plant: dogs, 
people lost all faith in the Confederate money, The furnish a r 
men of Dawson City value gold only °as:it wiht buy 
stuff to eat.and-wear.at-the. present time, and they 
clamor to buy the few articles that are offeréd for 
salé in the stores. "They. buy wearing apparel .for 
which they have no, use,.and.all_sorts_of old rem- 


i 


tee 


- FABULOUS, PRICE. OF. CANDLES, | 


An unconsidered: thing-that-has suddenly: risen to. 
a fabulous price is candles. ..Five..hundred dollats 
offered for four boxés—soméwhat more 


Rights Given ~a Company 
| Cunadian Government, 
Informatien has unofficially reached® 
Treasury Department from a trustworthy 
scurce, that the Catiadian government has 
given theiright teancempany.to build al 
railroad from Glenora, on the Stikené 
river, to Lake Teslin, a distance of 140 


miles into the. outskirts of the Yuko} 


article “will seriously. interfere: with mining opera- 
tions the coming winter, as very little mining’ can b 
be done without light, most of the work being drift- 
Db ‘Coal oll has: 
never been uséd in‘ underground work here, but will - 
be’ substituted for candles to some -extént, although 
the supply of that is very. limited. Many claims, 
where owners néglected to order their goods early, 
eannot be worked at all, andthe lack: of supplies 


will greatly lessen the output forthe »winter, Some to : : 
men conceived the idea.of buying up all the tallow _ noweleee 59, most important concession, j 
that could he obtained in the camp, under the pre-¢ | MOwevem is that the Canadian zovern- 


ment has guaranteed that it will not al | 
low any other railroad to enter Canadian | 
territory. for a period of five years these 
shutting out competition which misnt pe} 
started*by americans, °° Gis gO Seal 
There has bee prospect of the buila- } 


convert ‘ft into candles 
pound, 


worth : several»-dollars: ay, 
The first slush ice has*begun running inthe river.) 


f 


masses that go whirling away down the Yukon, This) 
ice is so Softvas yet-that a small hoat-cuts through? 
it withcut much difficulty; but with every succeed. 
ing day it will become harder, It. was something) o' 
a surprise-on reaching: Dawson’ City to learn, tha 
the ‘weather already touches zero at early moftnin 
but even at that it is. the pleasantest.time of th 
year onthe Yukon, Men-go about thelr work with- 
out the slightest inconvenience from -coid. The air 
is yery dry, and for. the first time since: last spring 
the trails are in excellent condition, : There ts some: 
thing: incthe cHmate or thé diet: one -takes: to, of) 
both, that: fortifies one “against cold> The bfood| | 
comes to the surface, as ‘is shown by a Uttle serateha | 
on ‘the hand that requires bandaging to stop. t 
bleeding. - ‘Two-thirds of the ‘men “in Dawson Oity: 
are living ‘intents, ‘and’ many°of-them willscontinu | 


: been a 
ing of a railroad by Americ 
dips cepa ges ] mericans from 


one of the trails to the Yukon oe 
To. be a -suceess the rae would heveees 


Undér the }} 
lroad | 


8, Shorten- 
* Glenora is 
>order, 


. four days’ moose hunt - 
with only a single pair of blankots 16: wrap “hit - 
‘self in at night. to’ wrap “hime - 


45 


British i havingy ee q askets. ‘The system ig | 
the Canadian army at its i Way in’ 4 business | 


the new country, [. " f Yor <ets holding 500 to 600 
United States governn ce Se , ded from thi 
Yway out after leaving 3 trolley whee 
Major Walsh a vil Taba 


pounds 


Is, and 


ook dinner with him at Sheep 
his side of Chilcoot. It 


Green- 

eyond the pass?” 
; no oO : 

to bother anybody. But we had ¢ 
‘eat and a jolly time of it in spite’ 
' difficulties of our situation.” = 


The Crucial Poin 


ut IT do not wish 
that subject, i 
Dractizable, and 
the 8S0vernment 


* Temperature and Other Conditions. 


“That, of course, was the crucial point} 
of the trip. No one can appreciate that 
.|Pass > without seeing. it. No animal. ca 
carry a load across it, at least none ex 
leept nan. We hired Indians to take ou 7 


ap ee Rees tter and submi 
| oh ge od ¥ ri da submit 
in the Gold Country, | “How did you get over the pass?” asked |lAo not thine pe Sttt; Nowever, that | 
=e I the reporter. oS . to the Yukon Sekepens to haul provisions 
. ng ; | “ 
Af 


perienees While Visiting That 


Section Last Summer, 


‘Major Walsh paid 50 cents a pound, oo 
: Sear ‘one big Indian made $50 one day working 
P. Geo. W. Greenup, who is in Washing- for him. Chileoot canon is seven anda 
ten for a brief season, had this to say to a half miles long, and where the trail acl 
ar reporter of his observations in J fatong the mountzin’s side it is about 2,000 
diring a =o ok visit there: elitaee Btcet trem the bottom and 5,000 feet from) | Faced the Mob From Dawson and 
“Barly last summ I oe ares ‘the top of the canon, suspended fm mid- Overawed It. 
ei. 3 va 6 ecame imbued || gir as it were on a wall of solid masonry #. Hazard Wells, the épecial courier who 
Noa ee earnest desire to see for. myself one and one-quarter miles in height On| |p ought out Captain Ray's dispatches from 
cur Russian purchase, that I might the 


the way over the pass I met with an acci- } qi : 
better judge of its resources, availability, dent ‘which will make me remember it as} |the Yukon, has reached Washington. In 
tcmperature, and the means of access to 


leng as I live. I fell down the slope near- an interview, he said: 


rea GMD tS eo 
CAPT, RAY'S FINE NERVE. 


; * x a sees). | ey 200: Leet into the edge of Crater lake “IT cannot properly say anything as to 
a 8 fields. I started from Louisville | | With a seventy-pound packson my pack. A Pl Gaptain Rayterenpet bu T can say that 1 
alone, supplying myself with about six | | rig rock in the rim of the lake caught me 


with a rough bump or I shouldn’t be here left him in a rather critical position, and 
| today. My Indians, who were packing the sooner the government gets support in 
goods over with me at the time [I fell, to him the better: Captain Ray -had only 
came down as quickly as they could and!'| one man with him, Lieutenant Richardson. 


RE spree, = ae carricd me on to a place ye psi ee |) They reached Fort Yukon somewhat ahead 
Pe eee ee. 008 of provisions, flour Payalsks mén heard of the accident ‘a of 4 mob of between eighty and 100 of the 


Sugar, coffee and the like. I also had to} |.conveyed me to his tent at Lake Linder- : ; 
ae in some extra mackinac clothing, man. y was pretty badly bruised up with toughest men. that:could be-picked out of 
“blankets and Indian muk-luks for the cold the fall, but in a few days was able to be || Dawson, and when I left the captain he 
and wet region into which I was going, for | || about again. ; was standing off this mob from the provi- 
“ere it rains OF snows nearly all the time. “At Lake Linderman we had to camp for sion caches largely by virtue of a small 
jt went by steamer from Seattle to Dyea. a week to build a boat for the sail down || American flag and his, own. magnificent 
' ‘On the way we.stopped at Victoria, Ninai- the Yukon. As this is an extremely hazard. | nerve, | When the food panic struck Daw- 
mo, Wrangell, Juneau ard other points. L ous. trip the boat must be built out of son this mob-of toughs left for Fort Yukon, 
Went ashore at Wrangell and investigated | | heayy lumber, which the tourist must saw knowing that the Weare company ard the 
€ trail for that route. I do not consider out himself. A boat twenty feet long is | : ! 
a feasible way to get to the upper Yu- the usual size. With the boat finished and | cache of Provisions there. The Dawson 
n in winter time. I also’vent out part packed we—my Indian, Stick Chariey, and | men“intended to appropriate these ssupplies 
n the Dalton trail at Pyramid Har-| | myself—rowed through the lakes and then ) and let the rest of the camp shift for itself. 
from the outlcok I think it will started down the river, which has an aver- | Captain Ray learned of this and he posted 
@ summer trip orly. I do not be-} | age width there of about one mile. in|} himself at one cache,. while -Lieutenant 
ight {0 be considered when a’ win-} | some places the shores are precipitous, | | Richardson guarded the Other. They were 
road is wanted. “} | while in. others they gradually recede, 
‘I got to Dyea August 15. It was a citY| | and are heavily covered with pine, spruce 
fof one house, Healey’s store and two tents, and other northern varieties of timber. 
Besides the timber, however, there is : 


hn | poinds of clothing, blankets, etc. 
“My first stop was Seattle, Washington,, 
Where a large number of gold’ hunters 
hake up their outfits. At Seattle IL got 


| American flag. The mob tackled the cap- 
tain first and ordered him to give up. -Hé 
refused, and for a time it looked as though 
there: would be’ shooting, but between his 
uniform and the flag the mob was .over- 
awed."Ray then established himself as a 
sort of military dictator, ‘superintended the 
salé and distribution of provisions, and will 
make an accounting to the companies when 


here were just two white people there. I : 
vegetation whatever, except the reindeer 


he third. At Dyea the trouble be- | 
; ; mud from one to three feet deep and moss. which in places is matted to the], 
‘centinued fog or rain. _We were towed }|| qepth of two feet.. The ground never thaws 
rom the steamer to the head of Lynn ca- ||! 64+ and nothing of an agricultural nature 
1 on a scow. From. there we went by ; 


i \Pis raised, the natives living upon fish and 
jhort Stages to the foot of the Chilcoot | game. The traveler must keep his almanac 


Gla — VALe 


in uniform-and had each of them a small: 


ass. When I say there were just three ||| [ii him, for nobody there knows the day ||| it is all over.” When I léft he had the sup- 
of as at Dyea, of course, you must under- the week or month, or much else about || Port of about sixty of the decent element, 
| Stand that there were many coming and ‘time except the time of year. Et must | and there are about 600,,of the better ele- 
‘gcing on the trail all the time. . : Have been somewhere about. the middle of ie aate also, but a few bad men in a 
Each Carries His Own. : September when I reached Selkirk. B ee cee reat ee pan epee ees trouble 
“Bach kk out from Dyea what-he “Ninety-five per cent of the fortune hunt- ya Rar 10), Bein ren teas 
_ “Each man took out fr q it | fers going into that country are Americans. s to provisions, the people will need the 
‘eculd carry of his outfit, and conveyed any of them are sturdy and honest. |{80vernment relief by the time it reaches 
‘40 some convenient place five to seven ome are air-castle builders, and others are || them,-but there is no reason it should not 
miles ‘beyond. There he laid it down and|//of the gambling and. criminal classes. }|| get dn-all right. I came out by the White 
* ; to protect it from the} | Many have gone into the interior wholly }| Pass and the road is good, though the 
| covered it up so as to Dp id. Then he dou-|| unprepared for the hardships found there, ||; Dyea trail-has recently’ been buried by a 
| peather as well as he could. t another || and by exposure and excesses have con- big snow slide. : 
} bled back on his trail and took out a ften ||| tracted rheumatism, bronchitis and other “One ‘thing cannot be tgo strongly im- 
‘lead. This pracess was repeated as 0 tae | diseases; hence the untold suffering that {| pressed on those who contemplate joining 
| as necessary to get the whole our’ oe | was to be observed.” || the spring rush. Major ‘Walsh, the Cana- 
| first stopping place out dee! tae Foot ae | eke ne Sean Lee: dian commissioner, will allow no man ‘in 
} the process was repeated untl 3 ; : over Canadian soil whd. does not bring 
| the pass was reached. st “Will. the steam sled be practicable on || 1,000 pounds of provisions. To start with- 
|‘ “On this trip from Dyea wv ane Forth || the Yukon?” the reporter inauired. - out that will be to be turned back. 
; oarbreere ek Be anediog govern- || “It certainly cannot be utilized, for the Bi aerpelbhgedions Tee pee ra 
i Boe cia eee bien IT learned a great deal i reason that frequent rough places eccur || Take Piadormnac-athd aun Bonviok:, Re 
| of the operations of the Canadian 50V ae || in the ‘ice, on account of the rapids, and || not believe it. The Canadians were collect- 
| ment in that section. He, of Se A || for the further reason that the Yukon ing at Tagish, where I came out, but that 
‘no authority at Dyea, as it is aa =a by to freezes solid to the bottom and bulges up |] is in unquestioned British’ territory, They 
_ psoil. Everything is “a Seer commit-/in many places as large and as high as'| Seem to be a.very decent, class of officials 
ame law that moves the vigil zn a4 fipans- || and_not, inclined to make trouble. 
y. Any wrong-doer || one of your government buildings. If traus- | “The rush next year, sq far z 
i ce our goods |; portation can be’ secured for inland Alaska, | , REA ob SE ne 
; Ae ; 7 aie : | judge, is going to be on: the’ Tanana-river, 
trail. Evecy'}}in my opinion it will prove rich and of : 
itself, and-||- great. value to: oumeroKetam ie cold, in the heart of Alaska; Southwest of the 
ene copper and. other. minerals, furs, timber, Klondike, and, in American territory. There. 
er and fish... butoro sae cultural ‘@evelopment is where the most of the 100,000 new comers 
strong ha can ever be accomplished. Along the coast, || Will strike. -The transportation companies 
he trigger carri however,, vegetatic nd small crops grow, cannot get provisions enough in for all that. 
\ ually in such a co and the temperatui $s mild as in Wash- crowd, and the government probably will 
’ 28 i have to help them again néxt winter.” 
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» working 
pci st jy 4 Naa Sime ; 
SHOULD SEIZE THE, OPPORTUNITY. 


Sticies at atest Saeed v3 ul 


S cable | | 


J bel provisions over and paid them $15 a day.| ) NESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


Alaska “Commercial Company each hada) 
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_ SHELDON JACKSON GOING TO LAPLAND FOR} 
REINDEER — HE DISCUSSES THH  TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEM—ARRANGEMENTS 
_ FOR PURCHASING FOOD—THRILL- 
ING ssTORY oF A | WIN- 

e ¢ ‘TER JOURNEY. 
_ “[BY TELEGRAPH To THE TRIBUND.] 
“Washington, Dec, 22.—Despite the fact that 
he is confined to his house by a severe cold, 
Secretary Alger’s interest and activity for the | 


‘relief. of the suffering miners and prospectors 
in ‘Alaska are increasing, and every suggestion 


“to tjhasten forward the means of relief is care- 
‘fully considered. The activity. and interest of, | 
‘the head of the War Department are naturally | 
shared by all the officers of the Army, who | 
have been or are likely to be called on for |. 
service in this emergency, and they are show-. 
ing as much energy and zeal as they could dis- 
play. on the eve of an important military cam- 
-paign in the field. Everybody concerned .ap- 
_ pears to realize that the inhospitable forces of: 
Nature, ‘which must be encountered and over- 
come before relief can be given, are even more 
_formidable than any which a human foe could 
Anterpose to thwart and prevent the advance 
‘of an “army. To get supplies into the Yukon 
country before the opening of inland naviga- 
tion is justly regarded — as re. most difficult; 
problem of all. 


_ Secretary Alger become 


seems Eo inave 


thoroughly convinced that the means of trans- | 


portation on which greatest reliance can be 
‘placed are reindeer, and he has. commissioned 
the Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who has been for. 
‘many years and still 1s\ the general: agent. of!) 
‘education for Alaska,. under the Bureau of! 
|Education, as a special agent of the War De- | 
partment, to’ proceed fmmediately to ‘Lapland, 
and procure six hundred broken and trained, 
reindeer and secure the services of a suffi-. 
cient number of experienced Lapp teamsters to 
hhandie and drive them. For this service sixty | 
teamsters will be .required. Dr. Jackson is 
splendidly equipped for the service required of 
him. It was due to his efforts that reindeer, 
were introduced into Alaska several years ago, 
and he knows what they can do in that coun-: 
try. He is a militant Christian and as full! 
‘of zeal and energy as he is of practical ideas. 
‘First Lieutenant D. D. Devore, Military Aid to 
barter Alger, will accompany Dr. Jackson. 
.The Secretary also held a long. conference 
‘with Captain D. C. Brainard, who started for’ 
Chicago to-night on his way to Vanvouver 
‘Barracks with full power to purchase all neces- 
sary food for the expedition. Captain Brain- 
ard will go to Dawson City and act as chief 
commissary of subsistence. Secretary Alger 
also ordered the pack train of the Department. 
of the Platte shipped at once to Vancouver 
Barracks, and these mules will be used on the | 
‘Alaskan trails to see if they do not surpass | 
reindeer for heavy travelling. General Merriam © 
gratified the War Department officials ‘to-day: 
by telegraphing that Major L. H. Rucker, 4th 
Cavairy, had already started under orders to 
reconnoitre. the passes and -tralls near Dyea.” 
Advertisements for concentrated food and other 
supplies will probably be issued by the » Departs, 
‘ment to-morrow.” 
DR. JACKSON TALKS OF HIS TRIP, 


] leave Washington to-morrow 


i 


tions of the United States, 


| and frozen subsoil, it will be impossible to make 


| backs to the mines. 


_ with a sufficient stock of provisions. , i 


th “pul above "aan Ar 
win but I hope to make othe 
fal ne.” In papiang Dr. Jackson wit 


sent to Lapland some time ago to ‘induce 
ony of his countrymen to settle in Alaska, 
has recently been instructed to ascertain where 
and how many reindeer could. be obtained in | 
case it should be decided to send for. them. ‘Dr. 
Jackson hopes that the required number will 
be obtained and landed in this country by th 
middle of February, together with a sufficient 
_ number of trained and experienced Lapps to | 
handle and drive them. They will be brought | 
to New-York and shipped across the continent | 
by rail as the most expeditious way to get them | 
“where they are needed. y 
In his annual report, which was transmitted 
to the- Secretary, of the Interior on Thursday, : 
Dr. Jackson discusses. the ‘subject of Alaskan - 
inland «transportation and- communication ex- 
‘haustively and. in a most interesting manner. 
Under the head of-‘‘reindeer freighting’’ he says. 
in part: “The first thought of the miner in) 
Central Alaska is. to secure a good claim; 
his next thought is the question of food; 
supply. With the. exception of fish, a little. 
wild game and a limited quantity of garden 
vegetables, there is no food in the country. All 
breadstuffs, vegetables, frults and the larger 
portion of. the meat must be brought into the | 
country fom the outside, A‘small quantity of’. 
provisions is, packed on sleds amd on men’s~ 
shoulders and brought ovel/the passes of the’| 
Chilkat country in southeastern. Alaska, to the.’ 
headwaters of the Yukon. The great bulk of’ 
the food supply, however, is brought in on’ 
steamers plying’ on the Yukon River. These 
provisions are necessarily left in warehouses 
on the banks of the great river. But the min-_ 
ers, who are the consumers, need them at their | 
claims, which are from ten to’ one hundred miles | 
away from the river. 
DIFFICULTIES OF. TRANSPORTATION. } 
“Now, it should be remembered that there are |. 
no roads in Alaska -as they exist*in other por-' | 
And, withthe elmost | 
illimitable areas of bog and swamp and tundra j: 


and maintain roads except at a’ :cost. which: 
would be practically prohibitive.: In ‘summer the: l. 
supplies are loaded into small boats, which are 
poled up the small streams or packed on men’s | 
In winter they are hauled 
This costs heavily. From Circle | 


on dog sleds. 


‘City to the Birch Creek mines, a distance of, 


about fifty miles, the freight is ten.cents a pound 
in winter and 40 cents a pound in summer. From | 
Dawson to the Klondike mines, a distance of. fif- 
teen miles; the freight last winter was eight 
cents a pound, and this summer 25 cents, or $500 | 

a ton. In addition to the expense, the carrying 
ce is too limited. The load is from’ one. 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five pounds | 
on a sled per dog,.a portion of which is food for 
the dogs. If the route is a long one, without in-" 
tervening sources of supply, they cannot carry 
more food than is sufficient for themselves, So 
far they have failed in supplying the al 


‘luast winter the steamer Bella was ened in 
the ice and frozen up at Fort Yukon, eighty. 


miles distant from. Circle City. An effort was! a 


vai fe forward 1 the beat with ie teams 


‘bie land transportation and rapid co 


‘nine sleds made a day’s journey with th 


| team cannot haul sufficient provisions to 


| deer teams will carry the same mail in fout 


“Phe only, solution of. the question 


‘tion and travel between mining centres 
dreds of “miles apart in sub-Arctic Al ska 
the intro@uction and’ utilization of 
reindeer. Last winter a party of the 


perature at 78 degrees below zero. On 
journey through an uninhabited country 


themselves. A deer with two hundred 
on the sled can. travel up and down the 
tains and over the plains, without a 
trail, from one end of Alaska to the ot 
ing on the. moss found in the country 
he travels. In the four months’ travel 
miles last winter the deer were turned 
night to find their own provision, except 
‘a stretch of the Yukon. Valley below A 
distance of forty miles, 
he great mining interests of Centra. 
canhot realize their fullest developme 
the domestic. reindeer are introduced | 
cient numbers-to do the work of suppl 
miners with provisions and freight and g 
the miner speedy communication with the 
‘side world. It now takes from fifty to 
days to carry the mail between 
City and Juneau. With the establishment 
relay stations. at suitable distances the. 


five days. The reindeer is equally importan 
the prospector. Prospecting at a distance f 
the base of supplies is now impossible. 
prospector can go only as far as the one 
dred pounds of provisions, blankets and ‘to 
‘will last him, and then he must return. Wi 
ten head of reindeer;- packing one hund 
pounds each, making half a ton of supplies, 
can go. for “months, penetrating regions h 
dreds of miles distant, his deer grazing w 
ever night finds him. The possibilities are 
great ‘that in the days to come it, will 
matter of surprise that the utilization of 
deer was not vigorously pushed at the ‘st 


AD ‘PERILOUS WINTER JOURNEY. — 


Dre _Jackson in his report gives an interest- 
ing and graphic account of the journey. of two 
thousand ‘miles made with reindeer teams 
Alaska last winter. The account Is not o 
dintensely interesting, but highly instructi 
showing, as it does, the difficulties and dang 
| of winter travel in inland Alaska. The journe} 
was made. by. Mr. Kiellmann, accompanied 
two Lapp assistants, and the main purpo 


was to demonstrate the- -feasibllity of win 
travel with reindeer. With seventeen reinde 
and nine sleds the party left Teller Sta 
Port Clarence, on the afternoon of ‘Decem 
10, 1896, with the mercury 15 degrees belt 
zero. The course, which was travelled by c 
pass, was a zigzag one, in order better to 
termine the- extent. and abundant. of 
pasturage. 

Dr. Jackson says: “Scaling: pe mount 
ranges, .shooting down precipitous declivi 
with ‘tobogganing speed,. plodding through | 
leys filled with deeply drifted snow, laborious 
cutting. a way through the man-high un 
‘brush of the forest or steering across the tra 
less tundra never. before trodden by the 
‘of white man, gliding over the ard-cru 
snow or wading through slush two feet. dee 
‘imperfectly frozen rivers unknown to geogra: 
ers, were the experiences of the trip. T 
second day of the journey, with the . 
ture 43 degrees below zero, and over 
broken and: ‘pathless, country, they made a | 
tance f sixty miles.” | 
: \ ound was crossed on the ice. 
Dr. Jackson says: f 
11 anda morning of 
WP Piece in ty 

if 
winter ‘tr cha 


eat zero. 
in the 81st they 
ng, blindin 


FACING DEATH BY STARVATION. 
he struggle for life began, howeve 
when they reached the Yukon 
| and, contrary to information, 
r the deer. A push was made 
‘Teach, if possible, 
Auvik. There bein 
| kept up. all night, 
loose snow two to four feet deep, 
‘the 12th, with the snow falling 


rs 


fast. That after. 


r Says: — ; 
days and three nights _“The question of food here is a very 
: without food for the Serious one, and the action of the M. A. T, 
\ Trees were cut down by the | || and. T, Company is causing much friction. 
apps that the deer might browse on the black | || I use my best endeavors to reconcile all 
moss that hung from them, while Mr, KJellmann, differences peaceably and get all people | 
ffering with a high feve 


; made from some medicinal 
| One: of. the Lapps who had 
| country reported moss upon 
| Miles away. The deer were 
driven to the distant pasturage, 
Kjellmann continued his jour 
the hospitable home of Mr. Chapman he was 
nursed back to health and strength. 
| “The return journey to Teller Station was 
made without any special adventure, except 
on April 16, getting into a crack in’ the ice 
| While crossing Norton Sound, and soaking the 
| load with salt water. On April 24 Teller Station 
‘was safely reached, after a trip of two thou- 
‘sand miles, the longest one ever recorded in 
any land made by the same reindeer, 
“The result of this trial trip has convinced 

missignaries, minerg, traders and others in 
Northern and Central Alaska that domestic 
reindeer can do for them what they have been 
doing for centuries jn Lapland; that when in- 
troduced in sufficient numbers they will sup- 
lant dogs, both for travelling and freighting, 
'| furnish. a-rapid means of communication be- 
tween widely separated communities, and render 
possible the full and profitable development of 
the mineral resources.” 

: A NEW GOLDFIELD. 
uy iy oe TRIBUTARY OF THE STICKEEN RIVER 

A 1S, OF COURSE, SAID TO BH RICHER 
THAN THD KLONDIKE. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 22.—J. ©. Perrins, until 
cently president of the New-England Whip Com- 
pany, started’from this city yesterday with a party 
1 Nw goldfield in the Northwest Ter- 


& mountain sixty 


Its 
le 


while Mr. 
ney to Auvik. In 
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OFF FoR) 


one of his letters to people here 
scovery, Dawson, after whon 


dj 


severe cold,. the 
2 o'clock in the 
nd a warm wel- 
naries at Bethel, 
uskowin and Yu-. 
wide was crossed. 


rT, on the 
country 
found no moss 
up the Yukon, to 
the Episcopal mission at 
& no food,’ the march was 
ploughing their way through 
and on through 


r, was put to bed 
nd dosed” with tea 
bark. On the 17th 
been scouring the | 


unharnessed and 


+ 


AP CIRCLE cary 


Trail, 
a eo 5. 
PROPER OF 
Bee, 2 
Bn 
The War Departmen 
the advices received fr 
of the Sth Infantry, w 
ka to report on cond 
country. The report 
running from October 
are dated from Circle 
They show a very se 

| that trouble is threat 
and that there is se 
points of lack of food, owing in a 

|| MGasure to the failure of the transport 


om Capt. P. H. Ra 


itions in the minin 


| a report dated Circle City, 
Ray recommends, 
decide to establish 


October 8, Capt 


|} away from 
troops, if re 
by local infi 


mining towns, 
quired to act, will 


‘Who are without provisions down to Fort 
| Yukon as soon as possible, where there is 
an abundance of food, I learn that while 
food is searce in. Dawso 
in the outlying camps a 
| plied. The stores (tw 
| Servatively. 


i re fairly well sup- 
0) are selling very con- 


| ation critical, I do not 
“any great loss of life beyond that incident 
‘to a climate so rigorous as this. That there 
will be much ‘suffering along the river and 
| the trail owing to the rashness and ignor- 
j| ance of people unaccustomed to this cli- 
/mate, no well-informed person here will 
deny; but there is nothing that should 
cause undue anxiety or alarm among peo- 
| Ple in the states who have friends in this 
country. There are fabulous stories béing | 
circulated, and will be published, about the} 
prices paid for food. I have verified in- 
Stances where $100 was paid for fifty | 
pounds of flour, but, such cases are rare, 
Were outside deals and not the prevailing 
price.” | 


believe there: will be 


5 Seized the Stores. 

“A report dated Circle City, October 6, 
) deals with the subject of miners’ meetings, 
| Several of which Captain Ray witnessed 


bi . 
FICIALS N EEDED 


t today made public 
ho was sent to Alas- 


S embrace a period 
3 to November 8, and 
City and Fort Yukon, 
rious state of affairs, 
ened at various places 
rious danger at some 
large 


ation 
|| Companies to get in sufficient supplies, In’ 


should the department 


garrisons: to be located well 
So that the | 
not be biased | 
uence. On the food question he 


n City, the miners | 


The eating houses are all | 
losed save one. While I consider the situ- | 


_all stores landed 
of such stores to he 
Seas payment at the com 


x! 
meeting was held the day 
j ¥, who meanwhile had left. 
ad returned, October 2. Great 
was expressed at the failure 

; of the Weare to proceed to. 
on, as fully fifty persons belonging 
Dawson had come down as a volunteer 

‘| ere’ -at the request of Manager Healy to 
| handle her f rt the round trip, so that they 
could obtain winter supplies, They ag-' 
essively demanded that the vessel should 

| proceed, and as several had been drinking, 
there was much wild talk. Captain Ray 


Soe Frozen Up at Cirele City. 

|| “As there were quite a number of people 
in town not in sympathy with violence that 
I cculd rely upon, I secured all the arms 
and ammunition I could and quietly pre- 
pared to defend the stores. The cominittee 
waited upon the master of the Weare, and 

| he promised that he would get under way 
in the morning if possible. I inclose a 
copy of resoluticns served upon .-him. The 

next morning the ice was solid around the 

steamer and she could not be moved. She. 
must remain where she now lies for the. 
winter. Provisions on the steamer were 

exhausted on the 3d, and the volunteer, 

erew were ordered ashore without food or | 
shelter. They appealed to me, J took them 
before the agent of the company, who, 
after hearing thei> case, admitted that the 
company was responsible; that he would 
furnish them shelter and food until such — 
time as the river should become passable, - 
and they could reach Fort Yukon. The 

whole matter has been much aggravated 
by the drunkenness and inefficiency of the 
‘master mariner of the Weare. | 
“Great injury will result to the commer- 
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| 


| 
| 
| 
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a post on the upper riv-! | gia] interests along this great highway if 
noon two of the deer. fell dead and were left: er, that the mouth of Mission or American |scme radical steps are not taken to protest A 
| With their sleds where they fell, while the creek be chcsen as the site, with a sub- |4l! persons from such interference with 
nga Uninterruptedly through the | || post, if necescary, at Cirele City. The best ,j;Helr legitimate business. At the same 
snow the second night On the 13th aetenis of the, services he saya creauire time, there should be some power ne rea 
ut ee, in |} im YS, uire | . “Tere Q or 
e deer dropped dead and were aban-° Wet ncn ent : be eee tare. 1ransport * goods 
ahead day and ni 


any person offering. At the present time 
neither cf the transportation companies 
will transport a pound of freight for other 
traders or private parties, forcing all peo- 
ple coming into the territory to be wholly 
dependent -upon their stores for their sup- 
plies at their prices. A large majority of 
the people now here are peaceable and law- 
abiding, but in absence of any person in | 
authority to appeal to for the settlement. 
of the many differences that are constant- 
ly arising they are compelled to act out 
i side of the law, and when influenced by 
passion, prejudice or liquor will commit 
acts that jeopardize great financial inter- 
ests, and from which there can be no ap- 
peal. ] 


-Need of Officials, 

“While here I am constantly being ap-| 
pealed to act where I have no authority, | 
i can only act as an arbitrator or mediator | 
in the cause of peace. The appeal con-_— 
tinues to come to me to know when, if 
ever, the government is going to send in- 
officials to enforce the law. Miners com- 
plain that they cannot perfect any title to 
their mines, owing to the absence of any 
land office. The departments are sending 
“cut commissions to commissioners, re- 
ceivers and registers who cannot qualify 
for obvious reasons. The principal one is 
that there is not an official qualified to ad- 
minister 4n oath within a thousand miles 
of this place. A commissioner is powerless, 


as he has no power to enforce his decis- 
ions. 


“T am onl 
not worse. 


y surprised that matters are 
We are facing a fact, not a 
theory, as I believe it is the first time in 
the history of our government that it has 


e was little or nothing in 
id, as there was no pros- 
eamer arriving this au- 
ered their action justifi- 
@ them to work their mines 
es from starvation. The 
had appealed to agents 

nd the only Ee 

fino, toregsa/omdibs 


| be driven from 


answer || — 


been called upon to govern an outlying 
province where the issues are vital and im- 
portant, both national and financial. For, 
if the transportation companies cannot ‘be 
given protection along this river, they will 
the field and a route opened 
up through British North America to sup- 
ply our Own people in our Own country.” 
Captain Ray, under date of Circle City, 
October 7, says that the transportation. 
companies utterly failed to k 
made to passengers, 


landed at St. Michael 
above, 


city and 


“less than 
d, delivered 


tol 
Bh 


i 
ial 


4 
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mpanies to pil 


great suffering, 
the peo 


that much more could be accomplished if 
he employes of the transportation compa- 
les devoted less time to personal traffic. 
_ Gold Belt in Our Territory. 
“From what r have learned from mine 
pectors I am fully satisfied 
» part of the gold belt lies 


| nannah, Manook creek, Birch creek and the 
| head of Forty Mile there are diggings that 
| will pay from $10 to $20 per day per man 
now: lying idle, as they will not pay ex- 
penses at the present prices of food. I am 
/satisfied that with adequate means of 
fmansportation and cheaper food this will 
/develop into one of the greatest gold-pro- 
: 1eing regions in the world. 
“ railroad from the head of Cook’s 
jinlet or Prince William’s sound to the 
‘mouth of the Tanannah, from which point 
“supplies could be delivered by light-draught 
| Steamers along all the navigable tributaries 
}of the Yukon, will secure to our people the 
}commerce of this whole country. It would 
‘give a route to the open sea that could be 
-operated all winter and act as a check to 
the Canadian route. At the request of the 
citizens here I most respectfully recom- 
“mend that the government make a prelim- 
inary survey of the route named.’”’ 
_ A report dated Fort Yukon, October 26, 
deals with Capt. Ray’s trip from Circle 
| City to Fert Yukon, he having left the 
| former place on the 12th instant. It shows 
| that he had been compelled several times 
oO act as mediator between the miners and 
|the master and crew of the Weare, the 
| crowd threatening to seize the steamer and 
| proceed to Fort Yukon, supplies being very 
| short at Circle City, and the master of the 
| Weare being afraid to proceed because of 
| the ice. As a result of Capt. Ray’s influ- 
ence the company furnished three boats, 
‘with a capacity for sixty men and provis- 
ions for four days. The report says that, 
‘knowing the bitter feeling against the 
‘company, and fearing that the caches at 
-Fort Yukon might be plundered by lawless 
‘characters from Dawson, who had passed 
|'down the river, he (Ray) two hours later 
fembarked in a boat which had just arrived, 
‘containing eight miners on their way to 
Fort Yukon. The report then deals in de- 


crimination in favor of the British mer- 
| chants. From what I have witnessed dur-} 
ng the past two months I am fully satis- 
| fied that the failure to supply the upper 
country during the past season via tha 
Yukon river is not due td auy natural ob- 
Stacles that cannot be overcome by boats 
suitably constructed for the river and man- 
; by efficient men. The boats now in the 
Service of both companies are without ex- 
eption unsuited for the work on the upper 
ver.’ * * * “T am also well “satisfied 


an issue, but 5 
all yiolence and 


ts 


‘above the boundary, and that the mining} 
| | ies on nS be dependent for 
[5s > On a route through a foreign coun- 
| try with all this means in the way of dis- 


{in our territory along the range known as) 
‘the Upper Ramparts. That along the Ta-| 


‘tail with the dangers experienced on the / 


trip owing to the ice freezing and forcing 
| the party ashore. Some other boats were 


|less fortunate and were caught in the pack - 


| and crushed. 
be Turbulence Checked. 
| The report shows that after a hazardous 
j trip Fort Yukon was reached and that so 
|far as known no lives were lost by any of 
}ihe party. At Fort Yukon about 150 people 
| were f d there had b 
were found gathered an ere had been 
| Some threats of taking supplies by force. 
| The report adds: 
| Tjieut. Richardson, we found, by prompt 
| and decided action had checked all turbu- 
| lence and by co-operating with the agents 
of both companies had arranged that all 
‘destitutes should be fed. Those willing to 
work were to be allowed to cut wood for 
s at &5 per cord, and when 
sufficient money they 
heir supplies. The sick 
ld be fed without charge 
such issues t6 come to 
d for the action of Con- 


amount each shall receive, I may then be- 
ompelled to take charge, as I find there_ 
re many lawless and turbulent ch 
ere. ; oa 
False Representations. ps 


“Tt have gone over the stock and m 


have exaggerated the amount on hand 
here. The people arriving here all agree 
in stating that the managers of poth-com-— 
panies urged the people to come here, 
stating as an inducement that there was 
over 1,000 tons of provisions at this place, 
when in fact there is less than 800 tons. 
and that badly assorted for issue. With || 
a ration of three pounds per day there can 
be fed at this place 900 people until. the 
first of June, without tea or coffee. I may 
be placed in a position where I may be 
compelled to take possession of the caches 
to save them from pillage and to insure- 


an equitable distribution. Whatever course 
I may be compelled to pursue, I trust that 
the President and Congress will sustain: 
me in what I deem to be the only right 
course, situated as I am, in using my best 
endeavors to save American citizens from 
starvation and death.’’ 


Capt. Ray’s Defense of the Cache. 

Under date of Fort Yukon, November 1, 
he says that since his return matters have 
assumed a very serious aspect. The Alas- 
ka Commercial Company had a cache of 
200 tons four miles above Fort Yukon and 
the N. A. T. and T. Company a cache at |. 
Fort Yukon. The Alaska company’s agent 
reported to him a meeting as being held to 
further a movement to seize the company’s 
cache. He adds: 

“T went up at once with Mr. Richardson 
and soon after arriving there was waited 
upon by a committee from a miners’ meet- 
ing, who stated their demands; that there 
were seventy-five of them, and they de- 
manded they be furnished on credit with 
an ‘outfit of provisions and clothing for 
nine months.’ This Mr. Davis, the agent, 
declined to do. I explained to them that I 
would give orders on the stores “for food 
to feed the destitute, but as the companies 
offered work at good wages the able-bodied 
should accept it, and those having money 
would be allowed to purchase a reasonable 
outfit of provisions for the balance of the 
year. 

73 came away without getting any defi- 
nite answer out of them, leaving Lieut. 
Richardson at the cache for the night. I 
received a note from him saying he believ- 
ed they intended to attack the cache at 
10 a.m, the next day. I at once issued a 


1 tion to life and pro: 
| the opening of na 


| to the death the ‘owl 


\ secretary of war, &@ speci 
| Wells, who acted as agent for the War De-~ 


| patches. Mr. Wells has been in the Yukon 


lof provisions over the Dalton trail, ana 
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have ‘been quie 
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 “T only hope 
/ will sustain my ac 
charity should I be found in error. 
lieve my experience coniirms my opinion 
formed on my journey 
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“I am still of the opin 
military government, W! 


7 Report. 
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KE. Hazard ye So i ti 
neta tatrul S from the acting 
Pursua: al s oplementary” 


report has been prepared by \ B. Hazard 
partment in bringing out Capt. Ray’s dis- 


i ‘ terior 
<untry three times, has traversed in 
eske in many directions and has a prac- 
tical knowledge of the country that is pos- 

1 ssed by few persons. : : 
ear. Wells declares his belief that rein- 
‘deer can be used in transporting supplies 


-at sufficient forage, in the form of lich- 
stan exists along that route. He a 
tions large areas of grass lands in vario is 
portions of the interior where good pastur- 
age for cattle can be found and subsistence 
: i) 
Sai. Welle pelieves there ‘is a serious 
shortage of supplies in Dawson, and Eo 
a general outbreak of scurvy is threatened. 

In coming out over:the Skaguay trail, Mr. a 
at he met fully 10,000 persions — 
eparing to enter the Yukon 
valley. The’ 1 itself was in good condi-- 


tion. ) ae: ee 


GOLD DEPOSITS IN ALASKA. | 


fi eS 
They Are Claimed to Rival These in 
the Northwest Territory. 


E.. Hazard Wells, who brought Capt. | 


notice taking possession of the cache (copy 
inclosed), and had them, pasted that night 
on the door of the storehouse and in all 
the camps, and early next morning started 
from here with twenty-five men, volun- 
teers. I could not arm them efficiently, be- 
ing able to raise only five rifles and a few 
pistols, so 1 deemed it wise not to take any- 
thing but pistols concealed. 

“Soon after starting word came to me 
that they had passed a resolution to ar- 
rest me should I attempt to go to the 
cache. When I arrived within one-half 
mile of the cache I was met by one man 
(Noblett), who stated the miners wished 
to have me come to their camp to talk 
over the situation, which I declined to do; 
he then came out in his true colors, and 
said they had determined to prevent my 
going forward by force, and at a signal 
from him twenty-two men, armed with 
rifles, came out of the timber and covered 
the party. Noblett said they had posses- 
sion of the cache; as Lieut. Richardson 
was there, and I had not heard any firing, 
I knew his statement was false, and said 
so, at the same time starting cn, and told 
them they might open the tight if they 
wished to, 

“He then said that as conditions were 
changed by my seizure of the stores and 


they were loth to disturb governmental |] 


| I discovered a true fissure vein of quartz 


| of the Tanana river and flow away to the 


| cently came into prominence through the 


property that if T would wait a few mo- 
ments he would consult with the committee 
and asked if I was still willing to feed the 
destitute. I stated m rms to feed the 
destitute, and so long as the companies 
would take wood the 
at the rate of $5 
not get work the 
until the river 6 


-Ray’s report from Alaska, says in his re-| 
port, among other things: | : | 

“There are undoubtedly large deposits | 
of gold in Alaska, rivaling those of the 
British Northwest Territory. I noticed ex- | 
cellent mineral indications upon the Ta-— 
‘nana river and in other localities in 1890. 


‘eight feet in diameter, with well-defined 
casing rocks, upon the upper Tanana. This | 
quartz evidently contained metal. -Speci- 
mens which I secured to take out to San - 
Francisco for assay were “subsequently, 
lost in a river catastrophe. Numerous — 
creeks entering the Upper Tanana re-. 
vealed colors of gold in the sands. All of 
the gold-bearing streams of Alaska so far. — 
discovered, viz., Birch creek, Miller creek, 
Forty Mile creek, Sixty Mile creek and 
| Seventy Mile creek, head in the vicinity 


northeast. On the southwestern side and 
heading near the Tanana are the noted 
Copper and Sushitna rivers, the. latter 
being the gold-bearing stream which re- 


placer. discoveries :on  G@ook’s Inlet. The 


streams flowing away from th 
to the northeast and southwe 
ey 


: 


offer inducements 
hot believe that. 
n will be discovered 
found in the great 


ened 


0 e Kuskokim 
hitna rivers extremely difficult. 
ma good point of vantage upon a high 
| m6: n near the head of Copper river I 
jo tained a bird’s-eye view of the country to 
|| the westward and beheld Titanic masses 
“of rock upheaved in much the same fash- 
‘|}ion as the Andes in South America. A 
| range of very tall mountains parallels the 
‘Tanana on its westward side, joining at 
|an acute angle with the high Alaskan. 
| range which sweeps across from the Ta- 
i ir Robertson river to the mouth 
shitna and beyond. To the west- 
f this V-shaped arrangement of the 
mountains lies the vast unexplored terri- 
tory of the Kuskokwim. I have descended 
the Kuskokwim 800 miles to the seacoast 
and found it a broad, deep and somewhat 
Sluggish stream flowing in from the un- 
| known east. Indian reports state that the 
“Kuskokwim heads within three days’ over- 
| jJand march of the lower Tanana. A pass 
is reported to exist by which it can be 
reached from the Tanana. My observa- 
tions on the lower Kuskokwim do not in- 
duce the belief-that it flows out from a 
gold-bearing region, but it is possible, 
/nevertheless, as its sluggish waters would 
‘hardly carry colors very far down stream.’’ 
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LATE NEWS FRO THE KLONDIRE. 


_ Frostbitten Fugitives Forcing Their 
Way Over the Ice. 
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> HE FOLLOWING 
ow : | letter is the latest 


official report  re- 


Klondike country. Ne 

is from the pen 6f | 

Mr. Frederick Coate | 

Wade, the Canadian | 

register of the Yu-| 

kon provisional dis-) 
trict, who, with Maj. 

F. M. -Walsh, the 

Canadian commis- 

sioner of the district, 

is established in 

: headquarters for the 
winter at the junction of Big Salmon, on 

the Yukon river, Hig letter, bearing date 

ety 1, 1898, brings the latest authentic 
count of the condition of affairs in Daw- 
| Son City and the Klondike camps. 

_The latest reports from the districts so| 
far received and published were dated No-| 
vember 2 and 8, 1897, from Capt. bP.) si. 
Ray, the United States army officer de- 

d by the United States government for | 

vice in the Klondike last fall. The fol-. 


eople in Dawson City and 
Camps before starvation dver- | 


ne to note that Mr. Wade's | 
igh to civilization by the 
@ourier, a delegate to the 
at Ottawa. Sent out 


ds of miles of sno 


* sa 
,% 


ceived from the. 


eo 


' feed for horses and ca 


_ All this is due to the cost of transporta- | 


Owing to the great depth of snow. Cattle 


Win by the ocean reute 
: though the longest, 
est and easiest mode of vecess 


But the ice in Norton sound 
nsafe for Passage til] July 1, 


ree We om Reneee. ver the distance from St. Michnel to 
Maj, eee cae : ortherly mouth of the Yukon suppili 

i a the commissioner of to be carried in flatboats, for Whig 

n district Sea is required. The first boat 

he vouches for t¢ t reach Dawson till late in July-as 

made in Mr. W the river freezes over in September, This 

believe both the ag ch te shed n ie Chae 
i eturn trip down 2 

the conclusions 1. As ‘in previous me 


It is the first reliable account I have seen | Many of the flatboats: coming st 
of the winter habits of the Yukon, and | Were frozen in at vartous points, “White 
Should help in the solution of the problem— |" Mavel is Possible by the passes and wate 
how best to relieve Dawson.” | Stretches from May 15 to November 1, or 
YUKON RIVER, Junction of Big Salmon five months and a half, it is limited on the 
2 January 1 1808 St. Michael route to two or at most three 
Scarcity of Provisions is no oe thing ‘in months, and is excessively precarious at 
the Yukon country, Not a year has elapsea | amy ei round trips can pe made 
es € commencement i| and € second cannot be relied up vith 
moe on a large scale withe eeey aoe a 
ng from shortage of Supplies. The ¢ ~ 
mous influx of outsiders rthis year heaaie 
ae the demand for food that the 

ne is more widespre ac 

Bier beeen pread and acute than 
The transportation difficulty is, of course 
the main Cause, Frrospectors Who seets to 
enter the interior by the Chilkoot or White 
Pass and water stretches. seldom carry 
more than sufficient outfit and supplies for 
their own use. The desire to reach the gold 
fields is paramount, and few that are met 
With on the trail 80 to Dawson to truck 
and trade. A man Who is his own packer 


AS the present facilities for transporting 
| Supplies to the Yukon are inadequate une 
| der ordinary circumstances, it can easily 
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cases 
poorly supplied and miserably equipped, | 


would have upon the available food Sup- | 
ply and other resources of the country. 
Many who went into the interior carried 


no supplies at all, or just sufficient to take 
them to Dawson. 
How Many Are in Dawson? 

Just how many ill-supplied and poorly 
equipned people flocked into Dawson this 
year it is impossible to say. The trader at 
Fert Selkirk is reported to have counted 
4,500 on the way down between May 15 and 
November #7, when the river closed. Even 
if this be reduced to 3,500, it can easily be 
scen thut serious results must follow if all 
of these were not supplied with provisions | 
to maintain them till next June. But when 
the steamers failed to reach Dawson with 
supplies for the miners aiready there the 
gravity of the situation at once became 
manifest. ee : raid 

Early in September the Canadian officials 
at Dawson City realized that immediate ac- 
tion must be taken to avert the threatened 
calamity and escape the horrers of starv a- 
tion. About September 14 they issued this 
|| proclamation: 


The undersigned, officials of the Canadian gov- 
|| ernment, having earefully locked over the present 
| distressing sitvation in regard to the supply of 
| food .for winter, find that the supply on hand is 
| not sufficient to meet the wants of the people now 
in the district, and can see only one way out of 
the difficulty, and that is an immediate. move 
dewn the river of all: those who are unsupplied to | 
Fort Yukon, where there isa large supply of pro- | 
visions. 

Within a few days the river will be closed, and 
| the move must be made at once. It is absolutely 
kazardcus to build hopes upon the arrival of other 
beats. It is almost impossible that any more 
food will come into this district. For those who 
haye not laid in a winter’s supply to remain here 
apy longer is to court dcath .from starvation, or, 
at least, a certainty of sickness from scurvy cr 
other troubles. Starvation now stares every man 
in the face who is hoping and waiting for out- 
Side relief. A little effort will place them all in 
comfort safely at Fort Yukon or other points be- 
low where there are now large stocks of food. 

THOMAS FAWCETT, Gold Commissioner, 

CHARLES CONSTANTINE, Inspector N.W.M.P. 

D. W. DAVIS, Officer of Customs. 

Fortunately hundreds of small boats by 
which the gold regions had been reached 
over the water stretches lay stranded all | 
along the shores .at Dawscn, and: large 
crowds seized the chance to drop down the 
river to Circle City and Fcrt Yukon. 


Welcoming the Steamer, 
The outlook Was bad, indeed, but to the 


time to g0 forward. If he buys pack | 
horses and forage, the inroads on his cap- 
ital are very considerable, and at Lake 
Bennett the horses, if they have survived 
the Skagway trail, are worthless, 

The Ganadian minister of the interior and 
Maj. Walsh, on their flying trip over the 
two passes in October last, bought horses 
and forage at Lake Bennett. To employ 


Bigh Prices at Lake Bennett. 
Prices are reasonable at Dyea and Skag- 
way; at Bennett in October oats sold ag. 
high as $50 a sack; flour, $25 for a 50-pound 
bag; beef, 40 to 50 cents a pound; Whip- 
sawed lumber, $650 per 1,000 feet, and “you 
had to take your hat off” to get it at that. 


tion. The purchase of boats entails another 
heavy expenditure. Those that travel 600 
miles to Dawson are never brought back, 
As new fleets leave Bennett nearly every 
day for months at a time, suitable timber 
is so scarce that $650 per 1,000 is not an 
unreasonable pricé. A 20-foot boat, whip- 
Sawed out of rotigh Spruce, with pitched 
Seams, that would cost $10 or $15 in east- 
ern Canada, is worth $200 at Lake Ben- 
nett. The ferryman on Lonk Lake bought 
a boat for $300, made $1,900 in fares in two 
weeks and resold it at the purchase price, 
It is easily seen why traveiers to Dawson 
by the coast passes and water stre'ches 
content themselves with carrying their own 
outfits, 

The only other means of access—I except 
the Teslin route and those through the in-~ 
terior from Edmonton and other points in 
the Canadian northwest, because they have 
not yet been brought into general use—are 
the Dalton trail, from Haines Mission on 
the Seacoast, twenty-six miles west of 
Dyea, Over the Chilkat Pass, and inward 
350 miles to Fort Selkirk, thence to Daw- 
Son; and the ocean route to St.. Michael, \ 
and by flatboat thence, eighty miles, to the 
northerly mouth of the Yukon, and eigh- 
teen to twenty days to Dawson, 

The route discovered by Dalton seems 
to be a fair summer trail, but has not yet 
been used to any extent in the winter, | 


the officials had been wrong in believing 
that the time had gone byjwken any boat 
| could come in from the outside. On the 
28th of September the steamer-Weare hove 
| in view. The sight was a glorious one. Her 
whistle was answered by the cnly saw mill 
in the district. The general impression 
} Was that two steamers had arrived. The 
| drooping spirits of the pecple at once re- 
| vived. Help and provisions had come at 
| last. Excitement reached the highest limit 
and enthusiasm <knew no bounds, Pistols 
/were fired in the air: guns and-rifles wak- 
| ened the echoes; the local brass band—they 
will organize a gold cne next year—ex- 
hausted the liveliest portion of its reper- 
tcire. The whole populaiion swarmed to 
|} the shore to fee their eyes upon the 
bacon snd other stores | 
ded. Unfortunately, the 
ut a small supply of pro- 
of it was required to fill 


veod and water are plentiful all: along the 
trail, as well as an abundance of good 


Cattle, about 500 head in all, and 909 sheep 


other staples that 


’ it 
about to be 
legs, but haye> ; 


Surprise of every one, it turned out that | 


the lak3 ; 1 
derman, B , 
will no doubt pre ent a smooth enoug 

ie face when frozen over. The moisture n 
the steamers was not the coast will cause a heavy snowfall, bu 
scod results. 2On Beng that is but a trifling difficulty when trai 
wing notice was posted: hay> once been broken. Not so the condi: | 
- given that all persons who | tion of the rivers. The Yukon and Lewis | 
i not sufficiently provided with food for the] riyers—they are really one and the. same— 
| coming winter will be taken out free of charge constitute one great, sinuous and swift= 
‘on the steamer Bella, which will leave tomorrow | winning stream from the Thirty-Mile river 
; nine ‘ae 8 des, at Lake La Barg2 to the shores of Dawson 
to their transporta-| City. The current of Thirty-Mile river 
‘to take sufficient food | leaves Lake La Barge at five miles an hour 
to Cirele City, “aB no} for the first five miles, then quickens to 


he steamer. Sufficient | gay miles for a distanc2 of five miles, and 
t peincle City to. last | Behe | 


faowy upon Dawson | 


e to Cirele City. 


ties have arranged a 
Company to furnish free fran pore 
ee, STANTINE, eee eT N. W. Ite! 


then runs at five miles to the Hootalingum | 
The Hootalinqua itself is nearly 300 miles 
in length, and pours its waters into the 
Lewis at the rate of 2.88 miles an hour. 

From its junction with the Hootalinqua 
ths Lewis whirls along at five miles an | 
hour for thirty-three miles, until the Big | 
‘Salmon is reached. The latter river is 
about 230 miles in length. Thirty-six miles 
lower down comes the Little Salmon, a 
swift but smaller stream a hundred mil2s 
or so in length. Next in order, but this 
time from the west, the Nordenskiold en- 
ters the Lewis. Below the ~Five- -Finger 
estimate. According to one informant rapids for som}. distance the main_ river | 
meds by Mr. Faweett, tra avels at a rate of six miles an hour. At 
Others on the way Fort Selkirk the Pelly enters with a five- 

thi mile current. Further down, White and 
Sixty-Mile rivers pour in from the west, 
and Stewart river from th3 east. The cur- 
rent of the Stewart is slack, but that of 
the White river is rot less than eight miles 
an hour. The current of the Yukon then 
moderates to about five miles an hour. I 
might hava pointed out that in the,upper 
river the water dashes between the hbasai- 
tic walls of Miles canon at 12% miles an 
hour before converging at the White Horse 
rapids. The river portion of the trip from 
th2 coast to Dawson is swift enough to 
arc.se the most sluggish temperament, 

Hundreds pagic® of Tee. 

But this very rapi lity makes the river 
reute a most diffiowly one for winter travel. 
The shore ice forming” in the lakes with. 
the first freeze up- ecomes detached and 
is whirled down stream in thousands of! 
cakes of all sizes an ‘shapes. The falling 
snow is caught in eddi 
| great disks of slush, which the first frost 
converts into hard and dangerous masses. 
When we passed the Tahkenna on Novem- 
ber 5 it was pouring its apparently un- 
limited ribbon of ice imto the Lewis. On 
| the 9th we reached the Hootalinqua and 
found it discharging its hundreds of miles 
of ice cakes with ¢Gonsiderable velocity. | 
Phich quantities of provisions were From this point the slush ice piled up sa 


idly on the oars and so clogged the 
ored, and of a large portion of the busi- | Eco om 
ness section of Dawson shortly afterward, css of the Ws ve Gee eee 
ust have reduced the food “supply and ecame very difficult n e e |i) 


‘pai e were stationed in the 

Company’s store and 
sportation to all -who 
e said to have furnish- 
who were short of pro- 


a large number on the 
as to the total num- 


ing that it is impossible.to form an ex- 


the distance by way of 
and the coast passes to 
at least,-it is certain 
xodus will be in this lat- 
direction. The supplies at Fort Yukon 
re probably by no means excessive, for 
population already there. Besides, the 
er trip by way of’ Dyea leads back to 
civilization, where business can be trans- 
eet and plans formulated for another 


|! 


| ost an equal distance between Dawson 
City. and Dyea. Many more are on the 
/way out, probably several hundred. The 
“burning last month of the Klondike Church, 


Still in the District. j 
But there must still be a large popula- 
tion in the Klondike district. Some of the 
most intelligent I have m3t on the way out 
lieve that there are still 3,000 men on 
|E.dorado and Bonanza, 2,000 in Dawson 
City and Lost Town and 1,000 on the out- 
pido ereeks—a total population of 6,000 
If there are only 5,000, the army is | ©T° i 
ge on: to feed. The prices already be-'} V’S10nS disappeared 
paid for provisions—and this is only the | the night of the ime, | 
ing cf the famine—reflect the general | the water rose seven feet along the river, 
In November last flour was sell- | Sweeping away all- boats that had not] 
“$100 a half sack or $2 a pound. | been drawn high up on the bank. It was 
M ‘when they could be procured, cost | ¢Vident that the iee was jamming along 
$3.50 to $4 2ach, and eyen then soup, boiled | the whole course of the Yukon. During 
beef and bread often exhausted the menu. | the night the roar 
‘Candles sold at $1 each in the city, and Out on the dark 
“$1.50 in the Eldorado mines. Hay brought » C&Mp. 
$250 a ton, and dog feed required for the 
teams of dogs coming out command2d from 
“75 cents to $1 a pound. the shoals or driv en 
The effect of the exodus is already ap-| low. All night this’ 
'parent in a reduction of prices. Flour, on} giants was carried 
December 8, had fallen to $l1apound. Near- next mornirg we 
ly every man who goes out has som? sup- which the refugee 
plies to sell, so that his departure means} &re compelled to drag 
not only one man.less to be rationed, but} 4nd loaded sleds! | 
( me one left behind. This Teeirawnn 


we 
' 


/was now full of whirling ice cakes, the 
-sides of the boats had been worn thin 
| with the sharp surface ice of the lakes, 
and further progress became dangerous | 
if not impossible. 

On the 17th the ice began to jam at vari- | 
ous points along the river, and ten miles 
below the Big Salmon John J. Freeman of 
Seattle was sucked. under a jam and 
drowned. Several ‘boats loaded with Gg 1 


" 


th mad fury, and/ 
d the trail over 


» be Repo bered in 


The } Hace of the Lewis _ 
Plies | 


‘tent, a 


encountered the ice of the Little Salmon |} — 
eee well thepexedus. as well. The channel of the main river | ‘ 


ee a. fire 
Bthem ard 


uch has 


“ii 


resched Little Salmon with a leg severel 
‘frozen, anoth2r man ‘suffering from. scurvy, 
“aricther with an arm badly frozen, dozens 


‘of others 
lies now in 
with both 1 
‘This man 
| broken off, 


+ Many rea 


| Seis party of four with a half 
|} loaf of bread and two boumie of shank of 
| dried meat ¢ 


they were 


tale, where 
ing has yet 


As over three hundr 
passed the half-way 
th2 trail has grea 


snow falls 
axes have 


slcughs have been” discovered, and long 
(strips of dead water protected from the 
current by 
sirszam afford good traveling, With the 
t¢ Ning of the water along the shores and 
caving in of the icé, new strips. of | wate 


have come to the surface and been frozen’ 
cher The result is_ 


eoeas ar2n 
‘a day,. 


d the ve 
continued, 


from deadening would have occurred. 
Spring Outlag 


But while 


plishment, , i 


it, is possible to re 


any large 
‘this route. 


; onstrated is 
can carry enough pro 


to maintain 


the trip, Putting the rations for a man 
per day at thrée pounds and for a dog at 


two pounds, 
carry their 


pounds per day for thirty or forty days, 
or from 600 to 800 pounds in all, while 
& proper 4d over the roughest ice should |. 
| 150 pounds, , or 600 pounds for 


—‘‘How best to reli 
There appears to be bu 


as possible. 


to Dyea in tk 
clambering ; 


“of the partners sleeping while a watcher || 
rites up to heap wood upon the fir 


Suffering on the Trail, 


bose compelled by ~ 
to “hit the trail.’ Charles McGonagle 


rand feet, and a poor fellow named Byrne 


the ice with no action in his legs from the | 
ankles down and a portion of a frozen toe. 


allowed it to com: against the ice. 


‘rors “of the mara, out 


| listened to with thrilling 
|| firesides for years to c 
constituticns will .in so es tell the 


becoming much 


aves behind will help t 


of spruce and poplar bet 
death by freezing; one or more, 


been tha experience of many 
hreatened starvation 


with fro: t-bitten faces, hands 


a cabin near Five Finger Rapic¢ S- 
egs amputated below tha knees. 
hobbled twenty-five miles over 


where a worn-out moccasi 


ched the “Litile Salmon almost 


between them, 


ious d 


experienced 


no perceptib of suffer- 


appeared, 
already 
ndition of 
ly improved. A few 
and st ay el 


from assin 
had their e Paths a 


projecting points along the 


that many with dog 


ow coming out at twenty miles 


carrying provisions for the trip, a 
small sheet-iron stoye, and robes 
|} enough to travel in comparative comfort. 
ie st fortunately, although in November 
fF degrees below zero was not uncommon, 
“we hav’ throughout December 
| such mild weather that travel.over the 
trail is now much more easy to endure. 


enjoyed 


| 


oh cold weather of November 
nquestionably many feat 


< in Dawson. 6 
the moyement from Dawson 
more easy of accom- 
ot be imagined that 
h the diggings with 
quantity of provisions over 


All that has yet been dem- 
that a nor a party of men. 
isions by dog sleigh 
the party and the dogs during 


t must 


four men with four dogs to 
outfits would require twenty | 


ca ey removed, and i 


affords 


rf 


re 


the flight th: 


On ‘ommis- — 
ONEress. . * 
nna yesterday — 
3 _ Special report ; 
ission to revise and 
and penal laws of the 
cerning the criminal and 
g to,Alaska; also a code 
wre for that district in 
1, which accompanied the 


. Sort. All are-y 
dike and tak mining cla 
| ter what their nationality; but, as 
| said, goods bought outside of Canada, as, || 
for instance, in the United States or Eng- | 
land, France or Australia, are taxed at | | 
Canadian frontier. 
Reutes Within: Canadian Territory. 
“The other four routes making up. th 
eight are routes lying within Canadian ter 
ritory, except that on the. Stikine route’ 
transfer is made from ocean steamer to | 
| river steamer at Fort Wrangel, in Alaska 
By the provisions of the Washington treaty 
of 1871, the free navigation of the Stikine 
was ceded by the United States to Canada 
in return for the cession to the United 
| States of the free navigation of the river 
| St. Lawrence. Canadian territory begins 
twenty-five miles from the mouth of the 
Stikine. From Wrangel to Glenora, where 


Mr. Godtes H. Ham of Canada, who is|| ‘the overland route starts, the distance is 
i 125 miles. Goods bought in Canada are! 


| thoroughly posted on) the topography of 4 | carried in bond from Victoria and Van-— 
the Nor fhwest Territory and Alaska, in a couver ‘past Wrangel to Glenora. From) 
| talk with a Star reporter, save a clear and’ | Glenora the route runs through 145 miles 
| detailed description of the different routes of level country to Lake Teslin. The 
| to the gold fields of the Upper Yukon British Columbia government has built a 

a wore r road between Glenora and Teslin, and is 

At present there are eight routes to the now surveying for a Shorter trail. Horses | 
Klondike,” he said. ‘‘The gold fields, it 


: and mules are stabled at Glenora, and 
should be remembered, are in Canadian, . stage coaches and pack trains will be run 
not American territory; consequently, by | 


of criminal 
the form of a 
epert of the ct 
_ In its report the commission says that as 
‘no organization ‘of the territory of Alaska, 
the District of Columbia and Indian terri- 
tory has, been authorized by Congress 
1 which contemplates local self-government, 
1 it is required to codify the criminal and 
penal laws peculiarly applicable to these 
territories. The criminal laws of the United 
‘States will form’ the body of the code which 
the commission is to prepare. The com- 
mission says: ‘At an early stage of our 
labors we directed our attention to the con- 
| dition of the criminal laws for the district 
\of Alaska. The circumstances that lend 
_ jimportance to'this subject are of common 
| |motoriety. Is was recently estimated from 
&n ofticial source that there will he 200,000 
{persons within that district during the en- 
|suing calendar -years. Many will - pass 
through parts of Alaska en route to the 
“gold Pee Le America; but 


a ¥ 


i 


: pectors, 


there will also be ccmmiunities of consid- 
erable numbers formed within the distant 
‘places where™there has Heretofore “been lit- 
{le or no’ population. In contemplation of 
these ,conditions,. wei have deemed. it de- 
sirable that the necesSary agencies should 
| be provided for the punishment and pre- 
| vention of crimes: by the civil authority, 
and that a penal code should be supplied 
adapted to the cireumstanccs that are to 
be anticipated, clear and certain in its pro- 
for the 


to Teslin, where steamers will carry the 
passengers and freight to Fort Selkirk 
and down the Yukon to Dawson City. 
Material for the construction of boats can 
be procured at Lake Teslin for those who 
wish to prospect en route, the journey 
from this side of Teslin to Dawson being 
made through a rich gold belt. 
“There is no lack of means of commu- | 
nication between Vancouver and Victoria 
and Glenora. By April the Canadian Pa- || 
cific Railway Company will have two i 
ocean liners running to Wrangel and con- |) 


that via | 
raverses American \\ | 


Americin routes pass through American. 
territory part of the way. It would have 
been a serious business for all concerned, , 
therefore, had the two governments fallen | 


of the act previding a civil government for 


z | necting with river steamers to Glenora. ||| Alaska, the Jaws of Oregon become laws 
out, instead of reaching an amicable agree-; |The ocean navigation’ to Wrangel is ||| of the United States. The laws which now 
ment, about the bonding of gocds and other }-open throughout the year, The river ||| exist over Alaska may be classified as fol: 
matters, navigation from Wrangel to Glenora ||| lows: wa 

Four Common Routes. is open from May to the end of 1. The statutes of the United States ex- 


October. By the end of January the river }| 
usually forms a good ice road, which is 
used during February and March. The 
Canadian Pacific has made a pretty thor- 
ough test of this route, which is the quick- 
/ est of the jot. Two other transportation 


tending over all the states and territories. 
#. The statutes of the United States en- 

acted expressly for Alaska. 

. The laws of Oregon in force on the 17th 

of May, 1884, so far as they are applicable 

and not in @enflict with the laws of the 


“First, there is the all-water route from 
ports on the North Pacific to St. Michael's 
in Bering sea, and thence up the Yukon 
| river, forming a stretch of 4,700 miles of 


we) 


navigation. This route is practicable for 
| about three months of the year, commenc- 
Ling in the beginning of July. It enters 
Canadian territory~ at the I41st meridian, 
the western boundary of the Canadian pro- 
F visional district of Yukon. ; 

| ‘Phen there are three routes starting from 


i the White pass, 


the head of the Lynn canal in Alaskan 
waters, namely; the route by Skaguay and 
that by Dyea and the 
Chilkoot pass, and the third by the Dalton 
trail, the last named traversing an undu- 
lating country for 350 miles from Pyramid 


_. harbor to Fort Selkirk, an abandoned Hud- 


gon’s Bay Company post, at the confluence 


rivers, which form 


4 


companies are already running steamers 
from North Pacific ports to Wrangel, and 
still others are getting ready for the crowd 
expected in the spring. 

“The second Canadian route starts from 
Asheroft and Kamloops in British Colum- 
bia. The trails from these two places 
unite, follow the old Cariboo road to 
Quesnelle and cut across country along a 
trail built in the early 60’s by. the projeet- 

ors of the telegraph line to Bering: sea and 
Siberia, an enterprise which collapsed 
when the Atlantic cable was successfully 
laid, to Hazelton on the Skeena, and 
thence to Glenora. Ashcroft and Kam- 
loops are on the Canadian Pacific railway, 


United States! 
The commission suggests that if the bill 
which it proposes is enacted into law. it 


will furnish’ a complete penal code for 
Alaska. In eonclusion, the commission 
says: 


“Under authority of existing laws, the 
President has appointed commissioners to 


| reside at nine designated places, who, with 


ciher powers and duties, are ex-officio jus- 
tices of the peace. It is to be presumed 
that other communities of considerable 


| numbers will be formed as the population 


of the district increases, and to meet. their 
needs we have inserted a provision author- 


| izing the judge of. the district court to ap=- 


of the Lewes and Pelly 


| the Yukon. It is 


a couple: of hundred miles east of Van- 
couver. d 

“Hast of the Roeky mountains lie the } | 
Edmonton and Prinee Albert routes, both 
being reachéd by branch reads from the 
Canadian Pacific. From Edmonton there 
are two main lines of communication—one 
by the Athabasca and Mackenzie rivers to 
Fort McPherson and the Arctic circle, and 
thence by the Porcupine to the Yukon be- 
low Dawson City; the other by various 
Ways reaching the Liard and crossing a 
gfold-bearing tract to the Pelly and the 
Yukon, The latter is taken by persons 
who desire to prospect in the Peace river 
the 


172 miles from Selkirk to 
| Dawson City. The Skaguay and Dyea 
routes, which were used extensively last 
season, cross the coast range a few miles 
apart, and meet at Lake Bennett, about 85 
-miles inland. The route from Bennett is by 
Jakes and rivers to Fort Selkirk, 500 miles 
away. ‘These two routes run through a] 
strip of disputed territory, ,but strike the | 
Canadian custom house at Tagish lake, 
jess than 50 miles beyond Lake Bennett. 
At Tagish there is a detachment of Cana- 
dian mounted police. Serious obstacles 
were encountered last year at the Chilkoot 
ord White passes, but Americans are now 
structing tramways through. At Lake 
ett saw mills have been erected, and 
prespectors and others can -build or pur- 
chase boats to convey them to the Klon- 


| point additional commissioners with the 

jurisdiction .ocf magistrates in criminal pro- 

ceedings. Provision is also made for the 

appointment of deputy marshals in excess » 
of the number now authorized by law; and 
all the deputy marshals are given the au- , a 
thority of constables in the execution of / 
criminal process.” 


i 


aoe 
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Pg NO CHANGE IN PLANS. ‘ 
Relief Expeditions Going to the Klon- 
: dike as Intended. 


Acting Secretary Meiklejohn of the War 
Department pronounces to be absolutely 
untrue the statement coming from Port- 
land, Ore., to the effect that Gen. Merriam, 
the commanding general of the Department 
of Columbia, has been ordered from Wash- 
ington to postpone the departure of the 
government relief expedition to Alaska. .4 
The department has been much annoyed 4 
by the circulation of stories that it had ; 
any intention to abandon the rehef project. 


through anotherfrich region. 
New Mining. 


Rezulations Proposed. 
“The, Cae government will prob- | 
ably alter th mining regulations this 
year and make them still more favorable | 
to the miner. All miners, irrespective of. 
nationality, have to pay $15 per annum for 
a license, which entitles them to various | | 


rsons going in by any, of the four sty 
routes just described should take note ot 

the fact that they will have to pay duty 
at the Canadian frontier on the goods they 
ake in, if such goods have been purchased 
utside of Ganada. Last year when there 
an unexpected rush of people and the 


lities for travel were meager and ae ‘privileges, and is a protection against| | Nothing that has been’ reported tothe offi- 
tain, the Canadian government a rae claim jumpers and camp bummers. cials as to the alleged sufficiency of food 
of miners’ blankets, | » “A good many so-called transportation ‘supplies in Dawson has come from a source 


free entry . i 
; ata hing: in use, cooking utensils in that carries conviction, and it can be stat- 


\ companies are advertising to carry people 


clakk ° sh Dene 3 : i+ ‘ a 
0 “190 pounds of food for oe ay , Govern -_ ed on the authority of Acting Secretary 
ging. duty only on eXcess. a ghee ment for Alasla. Meiklejohn that the relief expeditions are 


| going forward as rapidly as the department 
| can possibly push them. - 
If there has been any change made by 
Gen. Merriam in the arrangements for the 
poping of th come ieee it is said that 
edly done so because he 
yantageous conditions. | 
he reindeer will be used - 
inally intended. 


or Perkins: of Ca g | 

l introduced a — ill siieridatsse. dele eae 

.€overnment for ‘Alaska, 

lic lands not reserved 

coal, lignite or. min- 
and.entered under 


ege will be practically lay 
sa duties levied on every~> 
carries, except the clothes 

Canadian government 
to be niggardly, but it is 
expense to maintain police 
rts of law, post offices, 
the safe keeping of the, 
rts for the gold, gov- 
ere drafts may be ob- 


nd other convenien 
eh acts 


SS eee 


OS si Fe 


STS 


lew mining dil 
2 pt. Although real- 
from the ‘Klon= 


The laws me) t e British governmen 
re ‘@rtoréed at Dawson, and those la 

i of firearms;. ie ah 
E ew men carry guns. In and around Daw- 
on at the present time there are abdut 
4,000 men and 150 women. Dawson, of 
course, is very primitive and very dirty, al- 


derstand that every effort is 
clean it. There are large 
sions in all the storehouses, 
s though there could be no 
he Klondike. There will be. lit- 
wlessness, and there is a proba- 
ty) ‘of very little sickness, The Alaskan 
‘inters are healthful. In September can 
| be seen quantities of black ducks wending 
their way southward, and even on the 
streets of Dawson can you see the sparrow 
‘and hear its -chirping. Here, as ‘every- 
where in Alaska, nature has stored. her 
asures ina safe of ice; in fact, one writ- 
has. called Alaska the nation’s ice box, 
but to me it represents the future paradise 
of poet and painter, Nature has done much _ 
Dawson, but the energetic American 
S done more. He has built warehouses 
which he has stored acres of food, built 
mfortable 398 cabins, erected a theater, 
ablished ma any saloons, billiard rooms 
nd dance halls, The sums of money spent 
n these billiard Saloons and,dance halls are 
‘simply fabulous; fortunes change hands 
very night at the different. gambling de- 
[. | vices. At poker in a single night $100,000 
requently changes hands, it being nothing 
Bestel to see $10,000 bet on a single hand. 
do not infer from this that all the 
Binoes are gamblers. Many of them never 
en enter a saloon or dance hall. 
I have a little friend cut there, an old 
*| school mate, who is teaching school. She 
ugely enjoys her: winter there. She is at 
| Circle City. She takes a daily ride behind 
a splendid dog team, and I tell you it’s 
reat fun. You ride _a while, and then you 
then you get in and ride 
ly knows what a sleigh 


They have. private. 
dances, parties, and in the summer time 
hey even haye picnics. The arctic win- 
ers are most keenly felt by those miners 
“who are obliged all through the long, dark 
| winter to live in tents and Jlugouts: 

Dawson City is rectangular in shapes It 
laid out in town lots. Its streets are 
ixty-six feet wide. It is situated. on a 
tretch of low ground on the northwest 
ank of the Yukon, just below the mouth 
the Klondike. Town lots in Dawson 


|smallest piece of money used; it is called 
four bits. Both Protestants and Roman 
} Catholics wwe already established: mission 


ORR next spring will see a live metropolis, 


\ That Was Al Gus Knoble Found at 


“[IPTON, Mo., J: 
letter was 


mings while 
‘That. would 


~ “Gore and 
J out, but th 
‘| trip, ath 
Re it next su 
eee TI. met on New Year 
“o59 miles this side of Dawson. ae 

had taken your adyiee. I would ha e bee 
better off, but the serpericnge I have n 
is worth 3500 -alone.’ 


In Sight of the Aleutian Islands—All 
Hands Saved—Letter From Capt. 
Sprague, of the Monarch—He Con- 
siders It Fortunate That the Barge 


TALK OF STRIKE. 
ox 


CONDITIONS ON THE YUKO! 


ity are selling now at $5,000 each. Up to } 
the present time 55 cents at Dawson is the | 


Ee in Dawson. Those who visit Daw- 


24 counter outside t 


7 now holds it for 


An Interesting Report From Statis 

tical Expert Dunham, . 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, commissior 
|| labor, has received a personal lette “from | 
Mr. eae Cc. Dunham, eee, exper! 


Broke, Otherwise the River 
Steamer Might igaies Been Lost. 


—_—-—_—_. . | 


The news of the foundering of the barge 
General in sight of the Aleutians on June 2, 
reached here yesterday in a letter from 
Capt. Sprague of the- river steamer Mon-_ 
arch which was also in tow of the steam | 
schooner Rival. All hands were saved 
from the barge but with great difficulty | 
for after breaking in two the portions 
filed very rapidly. Had it not been that 
|| she was loaded with wood she would have 
{| gona dewn at once and some lives been 
a lost. Capt. Sprague considers it. fortunate 
| that the General broke up for several | 
ie Fa eee hours later they encountered a hurricane. 
: “Te consider’ the situation, grave, but not, that would probably have caused the 

desperate.. There is food at Fort Yukon for | Monarch to break up had she been 


5 609 more men than are wi tering, there, ich’ wn wi 
| and this can be freighted + | Dawson, or Ci die tuaaaterare yi | 
part of Dawson can go to it. It may be}, Capt. Sprague’s letter was brought to 
thaw the transportation companies can feed Nanaimo on the ship Carleton and is as 
the population next year,. at it is ‘doubted follows: 
a i Ge 
| “I Rave secured an accurate statement of. “Dutch Harbor, June 4, 1898. 
| the amount of freight landed in Dawson by “Arrived here at 4 p. m: with Rival and | 
Monarch having lost the barge General | 


| the steamers during the season, made up 
| from the manifésts of the boats and frony | 

and cargo about 8 a. m, June 2, while in me 
sight of the islands after sav-ng all hands 


information obtained from the- agents of. 
urniture, whisky, h eat ay ‘in a heavy sea. Before the General had 


{jf the Klondike some’ months aed ito in 
‘| gate and report on’ its industrial” poss 
ij ties. The letter is dated Circle City, 
| ka,’ November.13, 1897, and gives 


line ‘of the principal features. 


|| Mr. Dunham will/ineerporate in a ¢om- 

* prehensive report of about 400 type ritt pF 
pages. He wiil endeayor to give ‘an 
curate account of the Klondike an : 
history of its development, an estimate £4 
the probable output, full information rela 
tive to wages, cost. of living, opportuni 

{for employment, trails, agricultural 

1 sibilities and the local laws and restilatiaaend 

; After outlining these intended features, 
the letter, speaking of the reports of hard- 
‘ships in the goid country snd the stories 


the companies. Less than 2,700 tons reach-| 
ed there, and be 
this consisted of 
ware, ete., less tha | 
men, and much of it was consumed du ing 
the summer. ie 
“Prices ar2 iner 
selling for $150 a 
| staples in propor 
quoted, simply co 
feels disposed to pe 
sold as high as $500 
gee offered a 
“Our mail carrier is still here, strandea— } 
without dogs or pz ovisions to get ‘out. ce 
gover nment pays ‘$ ora trip that costs 


arted both hog chains forward of the 
ing in Dawson, flour | posts ahead of the cabin which worked fore 
dred, and many oth and aft at least twelve ‘inches. 


n. Luxuries are 
manding hei ae ae “The ee broke = two just aft of 


y for them. Dogs hav 
|} apiece there, and $300 | 
d refused here, 


when we cut the hawser to relieve the | 
onarch. Later on the little steamer Vera | 
that was on her stern slid off. They were | 
= 2,500. Nobcdy blames the poor carrier, )/both floating when last seen, ‘The Rival | 
but every body damn s the? government and }} [goes out in the morning to see if they can 
pees ae i ‘sén Lee out by prlyatel pick up either or both. But I am afraid | 

! Anke ee we and Btrene. The weather ig || it will be a fruitless search for when well 
e ne coldest, to date being 25 beloy i 3 ; ; | 
Two feet.of snow omitne ground, pe ae / up in the pass we caianerdate = a heavy gale | 

rises at 10 and séts at 2, giving us seven or | 204 had to put back to Little Bay and 

| the hours’ daylig' _ Moon’ swings put out two anchors from both the Rival 

le heavens alls ight, giving a pede by) and Monarch and then use steam to keep 
read aper { 

an from dragging. I verily believe that: if 

beth boats had been together at the time 

that both of them would have been lost. 


2 oe he trails are open an 
men are. startir oe an-every diregking’ 

It will take me at least ten days to repair. 

“Cc. W. SPRAGUE.” 


with their dog 4 ) Fort Yukon, fi 
or. 

freight; to the Birch" Creek mines, to drift, 

and to ‘Dawson, and: th ence: to Juneau, ped 3k 


To Serve as Engineer. 


W. H. Reeves, jr., formerly a resident 
of this city, Jhas enlisted in the signal 
corps under Gen. Merritt, and will prob- 
ably leave for Manila some time this 
‘week. He is a graduate of the Seattle 
high school and the Leland Stanford Jr. 
university. Frem the latter institution 
‘he received the degree of electrical engi- 
neer, and he will serve in that capacity, 
‘He is 26 years of age. 


FROM SITKA AND WRANGEL, 
City of Topeka Brings News and Pas- 
sengers From the North. ; 
The Pacific Coast steamship City of T By 
peka arrived in port at 8 o'clock’ yester-_ 
| day evening from Sitka and Lynn canal. 
ports. She brought down forty passengers, | 
most of whom were from Sitka and Wran-_ 
gel, The steamer left Sitka June 19 and 
proceeded to Skagway, where she took o 
W: 


This Purse Is Not Trash. 


Mrs. H, C. Frey found @ purse contain- 
jing a large sum ney in $20 gold 
pieces yesterday on the small | 
delivery win- 
nee turned 


Jerk, who 
Ha the. 


dow at the posto 
|} it oyer to the gen 


purse fallen’ into. ais 


, Without Pro Sunglides 


1 Spring Will Find Many a Pallid Face Star. 
a _ Ing Up Through the Snow--Perilous Voy- 
4 _ ages Down Ice-Filled Rivers. 


By E. Hazard Wells. 


Dawson City, N. W. T., Nov. 30, 1997. «=. A Ghastly Mystery. 
rhe Yukon river was closed by ice, These men brought information of 
Noy. 7, for the first time, this year. a skiff heavily loaded with provisions, 


hich they saw deserted th 
ter in th 4 a a me elk re alee 
me e day te Renee broke, and] of an ice jam, 20 miles above Dawson. 
Hi. eavy floes of three-foot ice con-| Whether the men who owned it per- 


ie |) tinued to float rapidly past the town. |ished will probably remain a mystery. 
hah [F At 4 p. m. a skiff loaded with provi- | There is little doubt that scores of 


NS NS a Ne Le 


! 


gions and manned by three Klondikers Le Reeds se ae ice jams above 
2s n imper 4 
om Seattle, came drifting down more or ieee lose ce ee ee 


tream and was with difficulty. landed i winter tragedy of the Yukon has be- 
| through the assistance of men on gun. It is to be feared, if not expected, 
} ‘shore. ‘that many men will lose their lives be- 


2) Ds About 7 p. m. another boat, earrying | tween Dawson City and the head- 
= | four Seattle men, with their outfits, ! waters of the Yukon, before the spring: 
i : Was discerned in the gloom. Two of time shall come. 
aes, the voyagers, taking a line, jumped} 

se overboard on the moving floes and tried | Outfits Too Scanty. 


to land. One got safely to the bluff) Nearly600arepreparing to leav ere | 
be e@bove Klondike City, while the other Over “‘the first ice,” for Juneau 
can man fell into the water, but managed Pacific coast. It will be good Ne, | 

to get out and reach the shore. indeed, if all of these adv nturesome | 
4 ‘persons get out alive. FE 
es A Frozen Perch, |have any conception of 
The one on the edge of the per pendie - (rigors of an Arctic winte 
“ular bluff was unable to advance or re- difficulties and deneees: 
= | treat and remained penned on his nar- are going “light,”. pul 
row perch until 1 o’clock, next morn- hand sleds, in many. ea 
, when a rescuing party with ropes ly with small quantitie 
ppeared on the top of the bluff and | make the m iw: 


auled the poor fellow up out of his Be of the: crowd re idea sat 


ilous position. 
: fe 4 eping sacks, or fur robes, but are 
the-meantime the skiff, with its pending upon blankets to sleep in 


Ce bance tne aow wee during nights when the temperature 
lenly Phocked by a jam, leaving the will fall 70 degrees below zero. 

" “i Poa Sa arate Le, _ Most of them are preparing to leave 
nin their frail bark several hundred, aia with, scant 40 days provisions 
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SS 
ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO.’S STORE IN DAWSON. 
(From a Photograph, Taken by BH. Hazard ) 

f 


e was too (Whereas tne journey will, in most 

Seas Alitohans . nd, be- Yess surely require two months. 
desert | There are no trading posts along the 
t wh provisions can be ob-|{ 

: ‘there are but few indian | 

2 men who run short of] 
: n a errible plight, | 
tk pot 5 uring } 


ae own Pp 


4 dh} a 


; ah rdy indi- 
oe “ 
Reha 

Wells’ Own “Experience. 
rolonged winter trip 
hrough central Alaska in 1890-91 gave 
me an inal into the many difficulties 
gers of that sort of work, and 
well provided with dogs, sleds 
stars -No native-born Alaskan nor 
min, r would even think: 


sdert king - “the 600- mile winter 
urney oyer ‘the ice from Dawson to) 
Juneau, without dogs to draw the sleds 
and’ fur robes for sleeping purposes, 

Yet, a whole battalion of the new- 
comers. is preparing for this very 
‘thing. In so far as I have had voice 
and influence, both have been used to 
prevent this foolhardy undertaking. If 
men must make this trip, I urge them 
ito take along plenty of food and the 
necessary furs. In many cases it is 
‘advice thrown away, oa 


HE RUSIL, FOR ALASKA. 

Say. oe * re 

Washington” Pacewectox Gives 
Views of the Situation. 


‘A letter received here from one of the 
men who recently left this city in a party 
of ten for a prospecting tour in Alaska 
gives an idea of the condition of affairs at 
Seattle and what may be expected between 
there and the gold fields of Alaska. 

The writer says his party has arranged 
to leave Seattle for the north on the sailing 
vessel Blakeley, which will carry one hun- 


number seventy-nine will go ashore at Dis- 
} enchantment bay, and try to reach the head 
waters of the-Copper river. The Washing- 
tonians will continue up the coast to Pio- 
neer, William sound, where they will land 
at Port Valdez, going from there over the 
Valdez glacier to the Copper river district. 
They will remain oh the American side of 


over their big tent at all times. 


Speaking of the situation at aigoideee the 
writer says: 

“The crowd here is simply immense, and 
more people arexlanding from every train. 
In a month this»place will be overrun with 
people. VesselSsar@ very scarce and can- 
not handle the people now here. Nobody 
knows what they will do in another month. 
Our party has paids@nough money for pas- 
sage on the Blakeley to build a new vessel 
like her, and it willvonly take twenty-eight 
days to make the rownd trip, so you can see 
from that how the?fvessels have the gang 
at their mercy. 

' “Wyery. house and: vacant building in Se- 
attle is filled with beds-and cots, and ‘fur- 
nished rooms’*and ‘rooms for rent’ are the 


have seen several Wessels leave here for 


wrong. with the inspection of vessels here, 
and I am afraid trouble will commence 
when some of the old vessels go down, 
which they will surely do if they run up 
| against a storm. Insurance on some of 
them runs up as high as 12 per cent. We 
had the vessel we are going on inspected 


\| before we engaged passage, and insisted on 


only one hundred and fifty-four passengers 
making the trip. The officers wanted to 


number named. Her insurance is 8 per 
cent, 50 you see she is a very athe boat.” 


PY a 


ties for reaching the Klondike gold region 
‘in Alaska in a comparatively short time 
will be ample to meet all reasonable de- 
mands. Reliable information has reached 
‘here from London to the effect that a syn- 
| dicate of English and American capital-_ 
ists. has perfected arrangements for the 
cons puctirs of ay roxd from the head of 
“9 y and thence 
by. point on the 
Bs and ali other 
navigation. 
pip ee 


dred and fifty-four passengers. Of this | 


the line and will float the American flag. 


Wen, Reach. the. Klondike. _ 
he indications now ar2 that the facili” 


signs seen han®ing voutsall.over town. I | 


Alaska which wére overcrowded with , 
freight and-men. There is something very | 


i 


| 


put on 300, but we drew the line at the | 


—— 


tonians to Start 


| 


‘Thousand Dol- | 
oy, 


Part of Sup- 


» 
Part 


plies Purchased. 


The first crganized dy of Washing- 
tonians to go to the gold fields of Alaska 
ill leave here next Tuesday, going direct 
‘to Seattle, which will be reached about the 
‘4th of February. The men will go to work | 
lat once. They will not remain at Seattle 
til the tide turns toward Dawson City,) 
either will they attempt to go to Dawson 
, at least not for months to come. 


formation which they claim is of 
and which they hope will re- 


1 for nes for each. 

nere are ten men, and they are organ- 

ed under the title of the “Co-operative 

pany.” ‘The capital stock 

comp: s $5,000, divided into ten 

p “of fifty shares of $10 each to every 

member. _ The ten men own an equai 

int of stock, and every cent of the cap- 

ital is paid in. The signed articles’ of 

a greement have been recorded in this city, 

‘and copies of it are held by the members. 

he ompany is made up of the following, 

young men of robust helth and enter-_ 
rising disposition: } 
Pr. Beil, Smith, treasury employe; Dr. 
| arry Cockerille, dentist; S. E. Cross, ma- 

hinist; J.-S. Randall, bookbinder; Edgar 

x yers, tile setter; Sa Sumner, shoemak- 

er; Robert H. 


yMpany at eighteen months, to be extend- 
ed 1f deemed advisable. All expenses. are 
'to be. borne out of the company treasury, 

nd all profits are to be shared equally. 
going on such a mission, and facing so 
ry dangers, it was decided that the ma- 
jority should rule on all questions submit- 
,ted. There are no officers, as generally 
‘Snown, a manager and asisstant manager 
(transacting the business of the company. 
The manager is to have charge of the 
books and business, but cannot, pay out 
;mMoney except on a vote of the company. 
In fact, everything is in the hands of the 
Majority. In addition to these officers is a 

orekeeper, who is to have charge of the 
| P 


i 
| 


i 
i 
I 


rovisions and stores of the expedition. 
e will issue the rations and shall see to 
eir preservation. 

j Any member of the company who with- 
| draws before the time fixed will do so at 
| 5 ow:. loss, as the money he has paid in 
| will go to the other members, unless a ma- 
|iority decides to the contrary: One of the 
}articles of the company provides: 

| Each member shall take oath that he will 
abide, to the best of his ability, by the 
articles of agreement, as well as all rules 
1 adopted pursuant thereto, 
rendered in accordance 


“Any member who willfully or intention- 
ally violates his oath shall be dealt with as 
|}a majority of the company may elect. If 
| the conduct of any member shall become 
such as in the judgment of the majority 
| warrants his dismissal from the company, 
band they so vote, such action shall operate 
‘to terminate his rights as a member. He 
‘shall be entitled to such interests in the 
‘property and rights of the company as the 
ajority shall determine, and their deci- 
sion shall be accepted,as final. 

s Started. 


‘company originate). | 


street. s 

fulness in’ pre 
work ahead. Li 
alogy and minin 
by different D 
knowledge of the! 


el, ee 
seovery report the}. 


fleet, artived safely at Skagway. This was | 
shortly before the Discovery wailed. Four 

of the other ‘steamers were aiso seen at | 
Juneau, while three others were passed | 
) near Seward City. The tugs Holyoke and | 


Resolute were seen in Queen Charlotte | 


What the Manager Says. 
“Our intention, now,” said Dr. Smith to a 
Star reporter, “is to go direct to the mouth} .o4nq on the up trip of the Discovery. — 
of the Copper river, after leaving Seattle, / They were steaming slowly north with | 
and we will spend no more time in that) their tows, and appeared to be all right. | 
a1 | 

| 

| 


city than is necessary to complete our out-) Many river steamers were seen by the 
fits. We will prospect aro n he mouth. Discovery on the run south. Some of these 


Ag at i 

of the Copper river and Cook’ ‘inlet. You -eeeding under their own steam. The Lau- | 
see we can begin in February, because this) ;4q@_, with thet two steamers in tow, was | 
is on the southwestern coast of Sins sar | passed near the entrance of Queen Char- 
which is bathed by the Japanese current, j,+:. sound. Other steamers with tows 
preventing ice in large or inconyenient were also seen in the distance. | 
quantities. We will find fish and game Work on the railroaa at Skagway is 


a 
i reaks in’ 
pectital, “iusto ee ae journey | Said to be progressing rapidly. There are’ 
up that stream to the interior, where we \ 2t present over 1,000 men engaged in ley- | 
are confident of striking it rich in new] Cling the ground and clearing it of brush 
fields. I have talked with men from that] preparatory to laying the rails. Up to the 
section who found gold in paying quanti-/ time of the Discovery’s sailing the road 
‘ties.”’ i had been laid out for a distance of six || 
The journey up the Copper river will be| miles. The road is to extend along Broad- 
made in boats built in sections. When the} way, the main street’ of Skagway, in the © 
party finally reaches a point where it direction of the mountains. While the | 
cides to camp and begin prospecting tl Discovery was at Skagway the barge Skoo- | 
boats will be taken to pieccs and turned im-| kum arrived from Seattle. The work of | 
io sluice boxes. Jf the prospecting within) discharging her cargo of rails was begun | 
a radius of five miles reveals no pay next day. 
quantities of gold the sluice boxes _ Travel over the lakes is very Brisk and 
| 


were being towed north and others pro- 


* 


again be converted into boats and the hundreds of people cross oyer the lakes | 


> 
boats will be pulled up the stream by ropes.) so increased that the Canadian police sta- 
Among Hostile Indians. tioned at Lake Bennett allow only 100 
Dr. Smith says the section of Alaska to Poats to cress the lake each day. Acci-) 
be explored by the company has not been dents are of frequent occurrence, and 1e- 


wa j : _\ ports of drownings are often brought to 
visited by many white men because the cijcway, None ae these reports ae been | 


R. I. Dennison, insurance | Indians are somewhat hostile. They wiil verified, 


not attack a camp of five or tem men, but ‘she Liscovery brought down the follow- | 
fight smaller parties and run them out of ing passengers: 
the country. Dr. Smith. believes this is a, D. J. Rich, Ira Peasley, A. Duscrean, | 
good evidence of riches in the country, as|Mr. Famery, P. Wise, S. E. Dodge, Mr. 
the Indians sell gold for what they want. |!ulmer, W. S. Rogers. Zaney, W. W. Mc- 
To protect themselves the party will be | die, J. W. Warring, S. K. Smith, O. A, | 
liberally provided with rifles, shotguns, cam A, Johnson, Alfred \Duddin, J. W., 
pistols and ammunition, ne Surtig, toy Ge Clinton, Alexander C. Suth- 
ait ha - erland, M. Lund, Frank Kallpetz, G. W. 

Equipment of the Party, | Ackey, J. M. Free; Samuel Brown, M. Nel-_| 

: son, a, Simpson, M. Swanson, A. H.: Mills, | 
G. Johnson, L. Larson, F, Lenberg, W. “J. | 
Gordon, Thomas Williams, D, McCracken, 
John Oleson, J. Sentoni, Anton Emerson, 


The party will be well equipped. A me¢ i- 
cine chest will be provided, in addition to. 
other things. A large supply of tobacco | 
has already been laid in. ~The groceries | eee Bes ie - i Mecha i iy ; at 
will be kept in canvas bags. These bags | Dowell, Michel Connor, Hd. Pitit, James 
wera bought by the company some tinsel Penn, William Perry, -D. Fountain, Her- 


2 E | man Steinhart, Henry Gerselin, J. W. Lud- 
ago and made water-proof by a preparation |! strom, G. A. Ludsirom, Mrs. B. McCartney, | 


of linseed oil and paraffiine wax. Provis- | Richard McCartney, John McGran, Annie 
ions wili be packed in these. A dental out- | McCartney, Rebecca McCartney, William 
fit and shoemaker’s-outfit are to be taken | McCartney, Mrs. Sweeney, Tom Sweeney, 
sailes | Mal) ik, 8, Simone Mire As Calder Suehnonel 
$ Li oem AVLTS, » Simons, Mrs. A. aider, ©. ns, 
oie’ Co a eee beenj’ “4 Galder, N. BH. Rowley, D. C. Fulkins, F. 

: € cOm=7 C./ Forbes, B, D. Wileox,. ©. HY Lacey, 


pany went to Chicago Monday to buy othe James F Nd ene Ss, 7 = 
supplies there. They will join the com re Svar esa Se arses ee, ae 
pany next week. The groceries will be’! Clear. : 
bought in Seattle. ahs, r 
The allotment of rations will be about 
the same as that in the army and navy. 


Provisions. will be carried by the party for : 
500 days. The allotment of solid food sa.c Wikecked qa be Br ae a Horse 
Rapids on une os. 


day will be forty-one ounces to each man. ’ 

Substantial provisions only will be carried. Prof. T. S. Lippy, of this, city, with his 
It has been decided that evaporated and sister and her child attempted to shoot 
desiccated foods will not be satisfactory. | the White Horse rapids on their way to 
Knapsacks, canteens and haversacks will Dawson on June 3. They ‘marrow“y es- 
be included in the outfit.~ These will be’ capad Ada Maeaith es raging stream, their 
used by the members when separated on | j,5,¢ colliding’ with @-rock, With the ut- 
most difficulty, Prof. Lippy succeeded in 


prospecting tours. 2 
Much of the mining machinery necessar 
g P ary’ | re scuing his sister and her child. 
It appears from a narrative of the acci- 


pes rie bought’ in Chicago, and will be 
cen trom there with the party. Modern 
€ : dent: received yesterday from White Horse 
rapids, that Prof,:- Lippy did not hesitate | 
about passing through the rough watter in 


machinery is to be used Bie: 
As lar on ost 

Miles canyon, having successfully shot the 
rapids in 1896. A rock in) mi 


Seb pee FOR DYEBA. 
Contracts for Fodr ears: Awarded by | known as McGinty’s rock, ha 
the Department. | meantime, it is stated, shifted 
The Post Office Department has awarded) feet. aes 
to the Klondike, Yukon and Copper River As the boat containing P: 


ence 3 aot @ mails; Datty passed through the ra 
Company a contr ying the mails 9) aioe CGA 
for four years from of 


: 1d the bow 1 
¢ Li au l : 
to Dyea, Alaska, | ARE sy 

Sitka and Skagua 


(| LIPreys NARROW ESCAPE. 


about » s Se we 
a le ‘another, former-| a a ek 
itelegraph operator at Youngstown, || ; 
O., about him ihe vouchsafed the infor-|} 
mation that he was ‘fa poker doctor.” I 
learned subsequently that ‘‘Doc’’? had 
played biackjack—whatever that is—all 
; _|\the way down from St. Michael’s, and 
Acal i ack Diag Nad tan his best luck over 
ted States labor department, who (7c, CAtG “table. 
eae s : , As each man’s gold was weighed it was 
returned from Alaska, thinks that dumped into an ordinary Gunrt tin cup, 
mment will have to furnish trans- beh 2 a The giving Pe. vs cha and er 
; ; : . weight. e assay officer ithen gave him 
ut of Alaska to the indigent receipt for so many pumess oF gold. | 
OBS SOR : |After the gold is melted and assayed | 
ynham sald:““'The government may hd ‘sl ake Sal check upon the Redes 
bliged to send in provisions, but it engutk tat) tig aetunis tus This. = 
ertainty that it will be required to payable in gold. Most of the men are 
‘ansportation. The British goy-| unable ‘to walt for this.‘assay, which k 
is now engaged in sending all|™ay ttake ten days, and they go to the Mr. Underwood is president of the Alaska 
Americans ‘now at Dawson|'Seattle banks, which pay them about | Central Railroad Company; whose offices 
to Fort Yuk ac | $14 per ounce on the quantity named in J 7) 5, ae aes ge 
4 Yukon an ircle City.) the receipt. This is assigned to the || are in San Francis¢o’ He is one of the 
Pctinates percas territory, hank, which in turn surrenders it and || foremost railroad builders, having partici- 
“for b ea may therefore have gets the check, paying. the miner the [tia fcqin-the -construdtion of three of the 
ed for by our government. -\ difference fbetween ithe actual value | ’ bad 
= oe age and the amount advanced, less their ]|-Pacific. lines, in addition to many. of. the 
~ | charge for discount. smaller roads in. the west and northwest. 
) 


Sone REN, 
KERS “CASHING The Seattle assay office was opened “With fayorable legislation by Congress,” 
WU VEE ° 


s Asked to Grant a Right of 
- ‘Way—Feasibility of Plan 
p . 


is, Pointed Out. 


i] 


. Je M. Underwood of San Francisco 
3 been in Washington for nearly a week, 
iferring with Rejresentative McCleary 
‘Minnésota: and ‘6ther~members of Con- 
ss relative to legislation that will pro- 


to the Klondike gold fields, 


ito 


u 


| July 19 to meet the demands of the r iy e 
Klondike situation, and thas taken inf Mr. Underwood said to a Star‘reporter to- 
since that date over $3,500,000 in gold aay, ‘our company’ will ‘run its’ first steam 
ree Wien ane Ve aige sabe | locomotive into Dawson City by June 15, 
q j $ mnt ‘ I pec opr ata wh Ep mony : ~ s 
States, Sk Bed going i Sah Francisco. 1898. We do not’’aSk’ a bonus from Con 
i ited ‘thy une 30, ; CO Teeeesr en: ; Pees 4 Si 
end Ghia: decal soe the total receipts “principally by. New »York, Philadelphia and 
of the Sealttle office will reach $5,000,000. San Francisco capitalists. The money is 
This will make the office rank next tol) ready and there. is;.plenty; of it, 

‘a tcoad that, at Denver. . ; “Work of construction.on the road would 
J es ROP Js ‘ . | The big stories of the vast quantities |} have been under way long’ ago had it not 
t fice at Seattle of gold dust brought down from the} péen-for*eur discovery-that the general 
* i ' IF: Bi! Klondike shrink wonderfully under the | jand laws have never been extended to 


. f Jeold records of the assay office. The }\ aj 3 hae iF 
[isrmest deposit made there was of si | pumeth: coy, tne, toute, that we mien fe 

ounces, worth about $770,000, but it was } jy she aset, Nase ey oe 2 

sent down by a bank and might have Jand passengers and freight from the near- 
represented the total gold got by 500 or} est tidewater to Dawson City in forty- 
1,000 miners, It is true that there was ‘eight hours, and- passengers need not be 
one ae ee ak OF Sneue $50,000, | compelled =9 walk a single rod or carry a 
‘one of $60,000 and a very few of $50,000. |} single pound of baggage: themselves. This, 
But hs these were in some cases the || of course: ‘isa Ratomiee route, and would be 
results of the labors or luck of ‘two or || practicable only about five months in the 
three or half a dozen men who were | year. ; Ra 

ony oy? : q ? i Focvidive fh 

bandners.”’ The: average of the depos: “For three years we. have had a force 


| r i : ‘ P 

Gee nt Gi ore depauiia nance Be ceout of engineérs making surveys in that coun- 

to 48.000 ounces averages don’t count for try, and we know that we have the best 
much, Striking out the large deposits, amd most practicable route to the gold 
an avérage of $1,600 per man would still | fields. When our first expedition camped 
be a big one, and $300 would come nearer 
“sizing the pile’ of by far the most of | 
those who have returned to the States. 


All sorts of exaggerations are sent 
-out when a vessel comes down, with re- 
gard to the value of the gold she brings, 
“You will hear that she-has $4,000, 

on ont sald barry” | Rica ial, “and 
we only- get > ww. wne paper! rext «1Garest practicable route cannot 
me or ert amare teeta hoo reach Dawson City in less than 768 miles. 

sons on board who were as well in- Our route has never been mentioned in 
formed on the matter as any one could| the newspapers, and ‘very few outside of 
be was. $250,000. Only forty-five out of ‘the officers and directors of our’ company, 
the 600 passengers had made deposits) 8nd the engineers who made the suryeys, 


OLD DUST TURNED INTO BARS. 


ie 


ee } : 

et med Miners Watch the Official 

Valuation of Their Some- 
‘times Scanty Spoiis. 


—— 


at Dawson City there were only two rotten 
pole buildings there. 'This proposed route 
is part rail and part water. ‘Our surveyors 


otects the receiving counter at the 
i|United States Assay Office, Seattle, 
| Wash., all of them Klondikers who had| 
come down from St. Michael’s on the 
onne, waiting their turn to deposit! 
e yellow metal they had brought from 
Arctie’zone. Inside an official stood 
atching the indicator of the scales as 
it trembled over the figured plate and 
told to the thousandth part of an ounce 
‘the weight of the dull-yellow grains of) 
gold. The contrast between his cool, 


hs ding outside the iron grating that 


at least six .weeks earlier than in the Yu- 
kcn and many other streams. “We can 
reach Dawson City from tidewater _of ‘this 


and, as was said, $2,000 was ‘the largest Map, whieh I have-shown to Representa- 


anxious faces of the depositors was 


most marked. To him tthe matter was 000 worth of gold dust, and his reserved, || 58% feet to the mile, and there is gne tun- 

nothing but the mere weighing of so hoe Le eh een was set fee 450 féeét ‘long. Partof this tunnel is 
(Ge : own to his constant arxiety lest hé | through coal. 

hh metal, and ‘he did it as he might|onouia be robbed. As that ASN gold |) Wwe also have madé surveys for an all- 

: sugar. But to them that | dust ld 4dn't (leas ; “ ate 

hi ve weighed ust would weigh 300 pounds, I didn’t! rail route. If the-right of way ean be ob- 

trembling indicator told the price that See much danger of his being robbed, | tained” without GeMy! we will give bonds 


ya. ROsimonths ear . unless. the thieves brought a dray with | th Le “ ing: oust 
as paid them for m » &@ year per- sem to Gerry of the plunder and 11 at trains~ shall bé running through to 


if ‘ ; ; up. next falls. This proposed route. starts 
ali they had to show for an ex-| met a fellow-passenger of his, and one ; be eer apt 
Bete eiri onary saying Heeeine ee who knew him intimately, who told me peor. the coast, where, the e is nothing to- 
; , the man really had $8,000, ay. We would %e constructing on this 
and labor, the greater pant of] Each deposit of gold is smelted sepa- Toute today. were {t’possible to get the 
was lost to them forever; to a|rately, and the bar stamped with. a -Tight of way through) Alaska. 
; number corresponding to fh t on the “In. the fore part,of November our vice 
vw isl {| eS! i } ; nt 
ery, few, more persevering Ox receipt isshed for it. Pieces are chipped’ president and one .of..the directors -went 
ky than their fellows, it meant] from two corners, and these are given up to Alaska with a. sawmill and pile 
Fen ney es tnaiaen Uh ine ‘proporiins of gold epiekase Sete onper are Wont o8,, 
to win at home. And all these! and silver, must agree to a most minute | pase aaeg iets Prootar ae = ia 
it. phases of the matter showed fraction, or it goes:back into the smelt- hee EHS. chief of Ota neers atroktes the 
_in some way on the counte- ant Da 
Deine group. ; 
't look much like gold, says a 


er. c i 5 : 
Pee Bhavan } surveys-for the Canadian Pacific railroad. 
superintendent of the Philadelphia mint. Hes one of the best engineers in Amer- 
In the safe I was shown about $750,000 | ica. He does not hesitate to say that both 
in gold bars, one of which weighed 1,300 [.0f eur proposed roates“are the only feasi- 
~}ounces and was worth $20,000. Several | ble Ones. ‘The constrifetion of either mears 
ra pee Se a 1a Pcs bars | a gdiii of a year in, the development. of the 
: I around. ‘‘Pick one up,’’'| Klondike. eo ‘ ; * sugge 

was the invitation extended to ay 1 fe onsite. gountry, oyet, any other suggested 
laid hold .of it jauntily and nearly a ae 
wrenched my shoulder out, but never 
aised the bucket off the floor. * 
é 18,000 in it, and it weighed. 

ids. Counting the bars 

_unsmelted, there, 


-oups containing 
nas @ was oa 
‘4 ¥ Sos ‘ - 


-S 


right of wagfiifd a. steam railroad | 


discovered a rivér where the ice breaks up | 


river with only 392 miles: of. railroad. ,The° 


at the assay office when I was there, Have seen the maps.! I have /a)¢omplete | 


unconcerned demeanor and the eager, f deposit and many others did not reach | tive. McCleary. It has all the preliminary | 
$250, At tthe hotel a man was pointed ; locations, and shows the grades as well. | 
out to me as having brought down. $60,- || The steepest grade that we encounter is | 


haps, of hardship, privation and toil; it took little stock in the story. Later I yj, Wom City by the time the rivers frocze,. 
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Through: hit e Horse Rapids. 
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: EARNS $200 IN FORTY MINUTES 


——-- 


Has Received $12,000 Since Naviza= 
tion Opened—Nine Thousand Boats 
Entered the Rapids, of Which 300 

Were -Swamped—Indian Muarder- 
ers—Relief Supplies—Output of 
Gold Estimated at $22,000,000. 


__ A pilot who receives $200 for forty min- 
utes’ work is not seen every day, but such 
2 one arrived in Seattle yesterday. He 
‘came in on the Utopia, having just made 
the trip from. White Horse rapids, where 
‘he has been steering boats through that 
‘dangerous passage. His name is W. L. 
‘Foster. 

_ The steamer Utopia arrived from Skag- 
“way, Dyea and other Lynn canal ports at 
‘3 o’clock yesterday afternoon, with thirty- 
five passengers aboard. The Utopia had 
an uneventful voyage and would not have 
been nearly two days late in reaching Seat- 
tie had’it not been that much time was 
consumed at Dyea in loading all that was 
‘left of the government relief supplies, 
which were sent to Alaska early last win- 
_ter. These supplies have been at Dyea ever 


en 
1) 


of buy 


fy 
is 


ng a 


Steele. who had just arrived from Dawson. 
Maj. Steele is in charge of the Canadian 


mounted police, and his trip from Dawson | 


wags made purely om official business. “Fos- 
ter states.that the Jast murder was com- 
mitted on the McClintock river by Indians, 
and that the name of the murdered man 
and his partner, who was ‘wounded, were 
published in the Post-Intelligencer.a short 
time ago, together with the complete de- 
tails of the tragedy. In an interview yes- 
terday afternoon, Foster said: Bo 

“T Jeft Seattle for Alaska last August 
and finally reached Dawson. I prospected 
some in the Klondike, but. my ‘supply of 
provisions commenced to run short and I 
thought it would be advisable for me to 
leave, as I was not one of the Klon- 
dike ‘miners and did not Jocate a claim 
worth thousands of dollars. I accordingly 
left Dawson on February 28 and for the 


past two months I have been at the White } 


Horse rapids and Tagish post. As I pre- 
viously stated, I engaged in the business 
of piloting boats through the White Horse 
rapids and up to the time T left, on June 
12, I acted as pilot for 217, including a few 
steamers. I was paid well for my work, 
the ‘average price ranging from $20 to $125. 
In one instance I received $200 from the 
Canadian Commercial bank, of Victoria, 
for taking the steamer Bellingham through 
the rapids.. The Bellingham was the first 
steamer to go through, and she carried 
only the crew and the representatives of 
the banking company. Aboard the boat 
were safes, and in fact everything else 
necessary to establish qa bank. The bank 
is to be located at Dawson, while the 
steamer jis to ply on the Stewart river. 


time I left, on June 12, 9,000 boatsi had 


I] 
commenced to act as pilot on May 22, just | 
four days after the ice broke, and up to the | 


since the relief expedition was abandoned, geet: ee of bese were swamped while 

i j . , shooting the rapids and going through the 
and it has been reported at different times | ..nyon. The number of lives lost up to 
A. The supplies were unloaded last even- |shoot the rapids is about ten, and that was 
ly {ng and are now at the Colman dock. Much } largely due to incompetency.on the par 


that they were sold by Col, Anderson, U. S. |}date as a result of failure in attempting to 
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son to St. Michael would alone carry $12,- 
000,000 in gold. I consider the estimate 

made by Maj. Steele a decidedly conserva- 

-tive one. He also stated that’ the Klon- 

dike was overcrowded with men who are 

not accustomed to hardships, or in fact 

} hard work of any kind, and that many of 

‘them had’ practically decided to return to ; j 
the United States. The output of gold, 1 ; | 
was told, will be larger than was ever | | 
expected by the most sanguine, and I ex- | 

pect another big rush to Alaska this fall. 
I will return in the fall. 

“Maj. Steele also said that food in Daw- 
son is plentiful and cheap, it now being 
possible to buy flour for $6 per sack, which 
is. considered a very low figure.’’ i | 

The other passengers brought to Seattle 
on the Uuwtonia were: S, Seward, B. M. 
Vickman, J. C. Perry, Mrs. Perry, C. H. 
Carry, N. J. Snyer, J. A. Pramie, G.-C. 
Maroney, F.. Lane, Mr.. Kershbaum, G. 
Falconer, R, Wortzman, Mrs. Gross, John 
Hansen, N. H. Young, G. Olsen, F. Cros- 
land, B. Legg, W.° H.-Ford, J. C. Whit- 
ney,. W. H. Fife, C.-C, Barnett, G. M, 
Mason, W. L. Foster, C. W. Hooper, N. 
McNeil, A. G. Batman, A.’ Farmer, C. 
Lonquist, A, Reid, H. C. ,Regley, F. | 
Marlo, W. Louben, J. Marter and C. F.. 
Nobel: : 10] 

Capt. F. M. White, of the Utopia, re-_ 
ports that work onthe Skagway railroad 
is progressing all right, and that Con-_ 
tractor M. J. Heney, who has charge of 
the work, now has a force of 400 men em- 
ployed. There are tools and all other 
necessary equipment and supplies to af- 
ford employment te at least 1,200 more 
men, and the contractor is anxious to hire 
that number. Good wages are paid. The 
laborer receives: $3 per day, while men 
more skilled receive much higher compen- 
sation, Capt. White reports a pleasant 
voyage...The -Moran.- fleet, ‘the captain 


t 


speculation was indulged in after the ar- 
Tival of the Utopia as to the probable dis- 
‘position of the supplies by the government. 
It is said, however, that they would be sent 


there to the Philippine islands for the 
United States troops. The weight of the 
provisions brought down from Dyea was 
eighty tons. Col. Anderson, after the 
abandonment of the relief expedition, suc- 


ceeded in selling $23,000 worth of the sup- 
plies, but every single article sold was dis- 
posed of at a Sacrifice, and the government 
Was badly the loser in every transaction. 
A number of heavy sleds are included in 
the supplies, but it is a foregone conclu- 
Sion that they will not be sent to the Phil- 
ippine islands. ‘The climate is against 
them, so to speak. 


Moran Bros.’ fleet of Yukon river boats 
-had arrived safely at Juneau. The entire 


was every indication that the boats would 

reach Sit. Michael safely, as the roughest 

part of the voyage was then passed. The 
i barge Skookum was at Pyramid harbor on 
| Sunday, June 18, unloading freight. This 
| barge is carrying a large consignment of 


: from Seattle to San Francisco, and from } 


The officers of the Utopia report that the j 


of men who make pretensions of being | 
first-class pilots. Sergeant Richards, of the 
mounted police, finally gave: strict orders 
prohibiting men who were not at the White 
Horse rapids during the season of low wa- 
ter from acting as pilots, as they were not 
acquainted with the deadly passages and 
were not able to locate the extremely dan- ! 
_gerous points, 
was lost. 
“The mounted police estimate 
nearly 17,000 boats have yet 
through the rapids, and most all of them 
are now at Lake Bennett or Lake Linde- 
man. This estimate may seen high, but 
I assure you that there are more people 
| in Alaska ‘than is generally believed. The 
number of people carried in each boat 
varies, I have seen boats with only two 
passengers, while again others have car- 
ried as high as twenity, so it is almost im- 
possible to estimate the number of people 
who have already gone down the river or 
the number who expect to go down. Mc- 


Cauley’s tramiway at the White Horse 
fleet was then in good condition and there, Tapids was completed on the evening of. 


June 7, and much of the difficulty now 
incidental to a trip down ithe Yukon will 
in the future be eliminated. The four 
Indians arrested for complicity in the 
murder committed on the bank of the 
McClintock river are still at Tagish 


says, was at Juneau when ‘he left, and he 
spoke with much satisfaction when he 
said that every boat was in good condi- 
tion, The Laurada was not sighted, for 


the reason that she ‘took the outside pas- 


sage, 


Since this edict not a life 


. that 
to pass 


steel rails for the White pass railroad, and POSt, and for awhile a lynching’ was 
the craft is not far from Skagway by this threatened, and I am surprised thait the 
time, or at least that is the belief enter- Guarette were not strumg up long ago, 
tained by the officers of the Utopia: as the murder was most cowardly. It is 
1 Among the passengers on the Utopia was thought that most of the shooting was 
W. L. Foster, of Astoria, who came di- done by the Indian known as ‘Tagish 
rectly from White Horse rapids. Foster Jim, and his chances of being hanged are 
made much money by piloting boats |?>XtTemely good, People now have a dead- 
through the rapids, and received $200 from |¥ fear of ‘the Indians, as. since the last 


the Canadian National bank, of Victoria, 
.for taking the steamer Bellingham through 
the extremely dangerous channel of water. 


’ Foster did the work in only forty minutes, | 


ourder a large quanitity of provisions and 
ther articles which go toward making 
Dp an outfit have been found cached in 
any places, The theory is that ‘the In- 
ins have murdered many prospectors, 
1k their bodies in rs and then stole 


outfits, A str teh'is now being 
_wvt on the Indi é mounited po- 
dice, and I b 


P ) people 
eventually f 
pattie: now 1 
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Secretary Algerhas received 
two Canadian officials will arriv 
ington tonight to Confer with hin 
ing the relief! work for the Klondike cot 
try. They aré MrcClifford Sifton, min 
of the interior, arid Mr. J. A. McKenna 
the same départment, and they come to 
Washington by invitation of Secretary Al- 
ger, aa Jatter, who originally in- 
tended to go’ to Ottawa to consult with 
the officials, hasbeen suffering from an_ 
attack of grif, which confines him clésely 
to his home, ‘and so has been compelled to. 
abandon the'trip.,’It is hoped that by a 
personal conference with the Canadian offi- 
cials the Secretary will be able to arrange | 
for the issue of a permit from the Cana-— 
dian government for United States troops, | 
to the number of fifty in all, who will serve 
as guards for the relief expeditions, to 
pass through Canadian territory with th 
arms. Another object is to adjust som 
customs questions that are involved in th 


extended, and will be of the g 
through the thorough familia 
hardy men withthe country 
the expediti ; 
A cable 
Secre! 


page 
ng to arrive at the 
ds of dessicated eg 
many of them put up 
ttractive forms, which are 
n occ ‘smallest pos- 
f all of th “ 
beets, aenigg 


; September I, 1897. 


For the Presbyterian Banner. 


From Port Townsend, Wash. | 
| 


BY REV. ROBERT BOYD, 


Notwithstanding the fact that the season 
is far advanced, the rush to the Klondike | 
gold fields is unabated. Last Friday the) 
steamer Al-Ki left this port loaded to the’ 
guards with men, horses, provisions, etc., 


ete., northward bound. Passengers and. 


a freight on ocean steamers from San Fran- 
cisco for Alaska are transferred at this 
port. ai: 


Among those to take the Al-Ki here were 
Mr. J. P. McCormack, of New York, and 
thirty-five miners. The mission of this gen- 
tleman is of unusual significance, as he may 
be able to open the blockade now existing 
at Dyea where thousands are waiting to get 
over the almost insurmountable Chilcoot 
Pass, which leads to Lake Linderman. He 
is manager for an eastern syndicate, whose 
| purpose it is to construct a wire cable tram- 
way for carrying passengers and freight | 
over this Pass. He seems to be a practical 
business man, and has the most confidence 
in the enterprise. He says: “It is the aim 
of our company to give rapid transportation 
facilities to as many thousands of persons 
and their outfits as desire to travel to and 
from the Klondike by the Dyea route, and | 
I entertain not the slightest doubt that the | 
_ system of wire cable which will be in oper- 
ation in less than twenty-five days after [ 
arrive there will easily handle all traffic and 
_ safely land the same at Lake Linderman in 
_ sufficient time to reach the gold field before 
the river is frozen. This, however, will be 
a temporary structure as compared with the 
permanent one which will be in active 
working order for the big rush of gold 
seekers who will.wish to enter that country 
| in the spring.” 4° 
I noticed hd? this cable was from Tren- 
ton, N. J., and at this point he secured sey- 
eral thousand. feet of lumber and he further 
said that the undertaking had been ex- 


amined by the best engineering science 
available, and the word “failure” is not 
considered, and I learn that sufficient capi- 
tal is behind the project to carry the gi- 
gantic undertaking to a successful issue, 
The last steamer to sail was the popular 
excursion boat, The Queen. She landed 
here on Sabbath at 2 and was detained un- 
til 10 P. M., loading over 200 tons of freight 
from San Francisco. Her passenger list 
was large and I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing an old friend on board) pRevaometd: 
Young, recent 
missionary to the Yukon. ; 
Ewen, of St. Louis, 
This gentleman has 
a time, and goes 
Our Board of Home 
the funds 
funds sufficient to ou 
them for at least a year 
friends of missions 1n 
provided Rev. 


to the miners. — 
ten years’ missionary sery 


as medical missionary 


—— 


Idaho. 


ly of Wooster, Ohio, but now 

Rev. G. A. Mc- 
accompanied him. 
practiced medicine for 


Missions did not have 
for undertaking new work, but 
tfit them and support 
were promised by 
New York City—-|~ 
Young would go and preach | ¢ 
They were interested in his} & 
ice in Alaska. In 


receive a call from him. This was in Walla 
Walla, when he was on his way to Fort 
Wangel, Alaska, and he was desirous of | 
visiting the Nez Perce Indians in Northern 
Having a team of small cayuses, I 
accompanied him to Lapwai Agency, the 


scene of those devoted missionaries, Henry 
Spaulding, John Montieth and Miss Sue. 
| McBeth. 


It is not to be wondered at that our meet- 


| ing on Sabbath was highly enjoyable, espe-’ 


cially when we consider the fact that we 
were reared in the same church, Butler, Pa., , 
where his father, Rev. Dr. Loyal Young, | 
was pastor for over thirty-four years, and 
my father was an elder for a long time. 
These brethren expect to land at Ft. 


Wrangel and try the Stickeen River route, 


While it is longer than either the Dyea or) 
Skaguay routes, they believe at this time of 
year it is less liable to be blockaded by 
snow storms and that they can reach the 
gold fields after a trip of eleven hundred 
miles inland before winter. Several of the 
Klondikers attended our Sabbath evening 
service. 

A rather singular incident occurred the 
other day on a sound steamer. Two ladies, 
one of Seattle, the other of this town, an) 
strangers to each other, but they engaged) 
in conversation on the all-absorbing topic 
of the gold field. The Seattle lady said that 
her husband was determined to go and try 
for his fortune, and she was just as deter- 
mined to go if he went, for she could not 
endure the idea of separation for so long 
atime. To this he seriously objected and 
they finally arranged to sell all they had 
and when he took the ocean steamer she 
would take the train for Portland, Oregon, 
to live with relatives. The sad farewells 
were said and tears shed, but when his ves- 

| sel left the dock she went up town and sot 
| her complete Alaska outfits for herself and 


‘boy which she had prepared on the sly, then 
took a steamer for Townsend, where his 
boat would be detained. Her plan was 
to board his vessel here and remain in cog- 
nito until they were out at sea, then sur- 
prise her husband. Of course the lady of 
this place was interested and asked that she 
might be informed of the sequel to the ro- 
mantic way of getting rid of a husband 


who had the gold fever, also asked the, 
It was given as Mrs. John| 
“Any relation to the famous John) 


lady’s name. 
Brown, 
Brown, of Harper’s Ferry?” “Well, my 
husband is a grandson of his.” “Indeed!” 
Then Mrs. Brown said, “And pray what is 
your name?” “Mrs. Hefbert Beecher,” was 
the reply. “Any relation to the famous 
Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn?” 
“Well, my husband is his son.” “Indeed!” 

The steamer Porland was the first one to 
bring a large number of the successful min- 
ers to civilization and cause the great dis- 
coyery to be known. She is almost due 
again and is awaited with great anxiety. As 
soon as she is sighted off Cape Flattery, 
too miles down the strait, a tug will be dis- 
patched from this port to get the news. 
Several reporters for leading papers on the 
coast are impatiently waiting to board the 
tug, intercept the steamer, obtain the news, 


1878 I was somewhat surprised one day to | 
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GOLD. 


{ KLONDIKE 


tort 


On a Wager we eS Wilson En- 
gages to Sing on the Summit. 
There are many wavs. of making an 

honest dollar, ut one of the most unique 

methods that has come to our notice is the 
one adopted by Col. Fred Wilson, of New 

York: Mr»: Wilson is a song writer of 

some note, and engaged with a large east- 

ern publishing house to write a song about 
the“*Klondike Gold.” 


to write the song but under the terms of 


He had not only 


the engagement, was compelled to travel 

from New York and sing the song on top, 
of the Summit. Copies of the song were 
to be distributed along the route and the 
proceeds were to defray his expenses. For 
all of this the Colonel is to receive $500, 
Many’ a man provided with plenty of 
means has been deterred from venturing 
on the trail, but- Col. Wilson is made of 
‘sterner stuff. A-few days ago he stood on 
the top most point of the Summit and, 
with a blinding snow storm raging about 
him, fulfilled his part of the agreement. 
We publish below the song complete: 


KLONDIKE. 

The craze is on, we're getting wild, 
From father, ‘son, the maid and child, 
Yow ll hear these words, ‘‘Come witha 

smile, 
Let’s join the throng at evening tide.” 
Then from Seattle we can run 
To far off lands of midnight sun. 
| With heart and spirits, light and bold, 
| For Eldorado’s field of gold. 


CHORUS. 


Across the mountains, white with snow, 
Thro’ Chilkoot Pass, -so.l’ve been told, 
To where the Yukon river flows, . 
Down to Klondike and search for gold. 


YODEL. 
Tra-la-li-o-u-li-ul-le-lay, 
Speed a-way, ul-le-lay, 
Tra-la-li-o-u-li-ul-le-lay, 

For the gold! gold! gold! gold! 


First get your grub stake and supplies, 
With strong, rough clothing, if you’re 

wise, , 
A good Winchester you will prize, 


With dogs and sleigh you’ll onward. glide. | 


Crack, crack the whip—away you go, 


return, and from this point telegraph to the Be not afraid tho’ speed is slow. 


world the very latest tidings. 
Wednesday, Aug. 25, 1897. 
§ GOLD-SEEKING ENTERPRISE. 


Poona 


aia Machinery to Go Over the 


: Chilkoot Pass. c 
- PORTLAND, Ore., January 19.—D. D.' 
Stewart, who arrived from Dawson’ on the 
Corona at Seattle, came to this city and 
Weposited $29,000 in gold dust with a safe 
‘deposit company. Stewart is a partner of 
cander MeDonald, the Dawson million- 
and is on his way to San Francisco 
ay machinery for mining in Alaska. 


the river to open. 

d through here en, t : 

with a valise 

tist.:. j as" 
Soh See 


{A Britigh Railroad is to be Con- 


is intention to rush the machinery j 
the passes as far aS Lake Bennett [ 


or, also. a passenger by the 


Think of the stories oft times told, 


===e_.. | About Alaska’s field of gold. 
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structed. 


Scripps-MeRae Télegram.”:*)*’ 

Montreal, Que.. Jan. 1 ATL 
ments have been made by the Cana- 
dian government for a steamboat and 
railway line tothe Klondike gold re- 
gion. The plan includes ‘the construc- 
tion of a line of railway from the head- 
waters of the Stickeen river to the 
eadwaters of the Yukon river. 

The railway is to be in operation by 

8. It will cost $6,000,000. The | 

will get 25,000 acres of land | 
 Foad. ed 
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elds, 


"Ca She ‘mining 
palm. 
ot, 

. So 
she tries his chances with fortune 
‘in the Yukon gold fields. This is what 
Prof 


Mich bas of Alaska as a gold-producing 


yh ry. As t 
Rr present year may be roughly es imatéa 


$3,000,000 
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teh éast coast, which is the most accessible | 


t of the, t 
great Tieadwe 
-are also import 
‘the ae i 


al survey to thoroughly examine the gold gountry, which lies on the ‘coast above the 


erto been largely veiled in mystery. There 
is little about the country, beside its min- In all this immense country over which | the task of removing it becomes formidable. | 
1 wealth, to invite. 


ow. 
eypt. 
ee 
[tells us that this is a country which for 


R OF THE WORLD 


Edwrrd Spurr, 


om Sent Out by the 


taries. The most productive districts hithert 
have been the Forty-mile district, which 
~partly in American and partly in British terr kk in, long sluice box 
G ogical Survey. tory, and the beh Laas Giselonew lies A pore else obli 
s ie B iv in American territory. Some gold.diggings are | selves and Saw ou 
Rate, Lg peor a , also supposed to exist on Stewart river, and 8, a very laborious |} ( 
» Hes what the government NOW  gome gold has been shipped from ithe, : cuk pt “ot gravel in the, bott m 
es the coming gold mining center During the latter part of the past season dig- 1 aries from a foot up to 20 or 
i ig F eae ‘ ; Clundek d In- ' b the latt 
i, Pere for the first time is. gings were also found on the Kiundek and In it is deeper than latte: 


feet, and when 

a oe dian rivers near Forty-mile. Another place } ure it cannot be worked. The upper pa 
r J. Edward Spurr, chief of the concerning which there have been vague | the gravels is barren, and the pay-dirt li 
ent out by the government geologi- 


rumors of_gold, causing a stampede of many /} rectly upon the rock beneath, and is genel 
unprepared and unfitted men, is the Cook inlet | very thin. To get at this pay-dirt all the. 
: per gravels must be poe a off, ang this p 

; i rhe as hith- mouth of Copper river, a situation remote alike. Mminary work often requires an entire season 
Pee omnes what has bith ‘from the mines near Juneau and from the! even in a very small claim, When the grayél 
placer mines on the Yukon. ' is deeper than a certain amount—say 10 feet— 


placer digging is carried on, or has been car- In this case the pay-dirt can sometimes be got | 
ried on, I estimate that there are about 2000 at in the winter season when the gravels are | 
miners. These are mostly in the Yukon dis- frozen hard by sinking shafts through these 
_ = a oa ————————= gravels and drifting along the pay-dirt. The} 
pay-dirt thus removed, is taken to the surface | 
and washed out in sluices when the warm 
weather begins. This underground working 
done by burning instead of blasting and pick 
ing. A fire is built close to the frozen gravel 
and when it is sufficiently thawed, J 
-, shoveled out and removed. The stripping 
of the upper gravels which has been m 
tioned, can be done only in the compa rel 
short summer season when the surface thaws 
The ordinary method of getting into. 
| Yukon country is by crossing the Ohilk 
| pass from Juneau, down the Lewes and Yi 
rivers to the gold districts. The usual ti 
‘starting is in April, and a large part « 
journey is made over ice which fills the-lak 


In the short sum- 


AA. 


fA 
BAY | , 
N \ ‘i WY, maby of them are giad to work for wages. The | 


Wao 
WW 
, \\ but 60 days is considered about the avera 
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‘number for summer work, so that the total 
“earnings are not so great as will appear at 
AN first sight; and the prospeets for work during 
‘eles the remainder of the year are slight. he 

Hil “4, journey over the pass and down the Yukon is 
by Apap alts ts one of great difficulty and hardship, especially — 
qiliat(| as all supplies have to be carried along. The- 


ARRE A 


‘ My Dass itself is difficult to cross, the lakes are 
iN 


. \ \Y AS 
NAAN 
a 


AN\\\\ ANA\\ 


\\ 


ih vik Ht 
y uy 


; subject to violent gales, and there are a num- 


ber of very dangerous rapids. Once in. the 
country the new-comer finds himself no more 
confortable, : : { 
During the summer season, when the days— 
sometimes are really hot, there are swarms of | 
WN Taosquitoes and gnats which have not their 
Wk equal in the world, and which are enough 
MA\ alone to discourage most men. I have heard 
iw! Stories, which I can readily believe to be true, 
ma of strong and hardy men being so tormented 
= by these pests while on the trail through the 
4 Swamp to the Birch Creek diggings that they 
i broke down and sobpea im utter despair. The 
method of reaching this and other diggings 
consists partly in pulling a loaded boat against 
- @ swift stream, and often over rapids, and 
=* partly in trudging through the swamp or over a 
== rough mountain trail with a heavy load on 
one’s back. In winter the thermometer falls 
© so low that it cannot be measured by any) 
“available means. It is certain, however, that. 
it reach 0 degrees below zero. During all 
-! this winter season very little can be done, 
\ pad as AL BESS, Cadets most of the time, life 

* > Wn ay TRS often seems intolerable. tae eee 
ELECTRIC SHIP WITH 14 PROPELLERS, TO TRAVEL. _.The actual bet gar of peeing me the 
; ‘ ~) istricts lie dm a broad belt oj Country are considerable. Indians mus ‘ 

land, like the pestilence of ancient , Palco ay RNY oh Sonia ha tine ‘a considerable bired to do a part or the whole of the trans- 
_ In the long winter the coldeis so | width and extending In a general east and Portation of supplies across the Chilkoot pass 
t 

| 


yy, > carried on i at very high wages, and the cost of the neces- 
bab mikine com only be Prof Suter west direction for “several hundred miles sary outfit is in itself considerable. et 


ing at the diggings provisions are often not | 
obtainable at any price; or if they are to be 
had, the variety is slight. The supply is al- 
ways uncertain, depending upon the lateness of 
the spring and of the fall. Owing to the dif- 
ficulty in bringing in supplies, prices are very 
high at the river posts and much higher in | 
the diggings. The freight alone from the coast 
the country,.in reference to transportation ang ie. tne Chee AER COP te cane ticaencreaane ne a 
supplies, are A thee eaten ar we pound and bacon at 85 cents a pound, other | 
bearing rocks the 8 a in their beds the ToL things in proportion, the Cost of living is 
gulles and (ae inthe racks which Svc] enormous, and even employment at $10 per day 
which was contained In the rocks which havd 6. 60 days out of the year Will not enable a_ 
been worn away ig concentrated, so that from ton to grow rich yery rapidly. Even employ- 
a large amount of very low grade rock ther jot for wages, moreover, is scarce, there be- 
may be formed in places a gravel’ sufficientl) ing several applicants for job. Owing’ 
rich in gold to repay washing. All the mining 4° the high price of, supplies, no claim that 
which is done in this country, therefore, con do ‘a itaeae $10 i A f 7 

tof these gravels, TriM@O&s BO’ Day, AbUReaSt pe) 
sists In the washes are at ibetty to stakugvOrsie can Bel iommer 

j T y ‘ ‘nT, OR : Pests eS 

reel fe By hiready taken, the size of the Many’ competent’ men w 
claims being determined by vote of all th 
miners in each gulch, according to the richnes: 
of the gravel. y usual length of a claim i 
he stream, and the tota 


will exceed California’s 
i days. To gather the gold, how- 
much valuable machinery is neces- 
it will be seen that it is going , 
rd fight the seeker of wealth will | 


Pant For this reason, the mines in the bed roc 
8 cannot be worked except on a large scale with 
improved machinery, and even such operation 


are impossible until the general conditions o 


Spurr saysi— ; 
s been written of late concerning the 


a matter of fact, the production 


] 
+ this amount, however, comes} | 
immense region of half a_ million i 
ut one-quarter as large as 
Of the mines which pro-} 
are in the bed rock, while | 
diggings. The bed rock | 
ber and situated on the 


this gold, some 
are placer 
-are few in num 


rritory. @he chief one is the 
/mine ngéar Juneau, and ther 
nt mines at Berner’s bay, at 
and other places. Most of which is ordinarily 4, 
er, are in low-grade ore,}| narrow. ie r has thus stake 
s only made profitable by! out his claim, it» rded by one of 
ement and operations gs who is his fellows. 
The placer mines are}. ; tha 1 a secu 
@ most prominent p cient title, fhe miner are 


‘Yukon district alread 
cle is to discoura 


nd patient, a hard worker, and a lover 
aes life. Evén such ‘a man will very’ 


1 ‘fail on*account of the large element of 
chance, and the most successful miner obtains 
only a few thousand dollars in profit after a 
qumber of years patient work. 

,» Any great increase in the number of men 
“going into the Yukon district would be dis- 
-astrous, on account of the strict limits of the 
food supply and facilities for transportation. 


ure. Several years ago this actually happened, 
| when all the Forty-mile miners were without 
| food and were obliged to travel down the 
) Yukon over the ice to St Michaels in the dead 
of winter, a terrible journey of nearly 2000 
Miles. At that time there were only a few 


been very much larger, even this resource 
vould have been impossible. 
| My general advice to the average man in- 
ending to go to the Yukon gold district is—to 
tay out. Many men»go there every year and 
uffer hardship, failure, loss of capital, and 
sometimes of health. If any one undertakes 
trip, he should take with him enough sup- 
lies to last as long as he intends to stay— 
ne year, two years, or whatever amount. He 
uld haye money enough to last him into 
country and out again, if necessary, and 
uld start early enough in the season to en- 
} hiin to return up the river if he intends 

me out the same year, for the facilities 
ransportation by steamer are likely to be 

inadequate. J.. EDWARD SPuRR, 

% United States Geological Survey. 


$8 more than probable that the 


five years will see an army of 


urers and a host of legitimate 
me brave the dangers and the discom- 
fortis of this locality, which, unlike Cali- 
fornia, will never be made to blossom like 
tase, though it may yield the riches 
| of the Indies. ee " 


FORTUNE SMILED. 
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The Queen of Forty-Mile Creek 
Returns From Alaska Laden 


q ae Gold. 


'Romance of a Woman Who. Found 
Husband ‘and Wealth in 
the North, 


-11F 7E 


WORKED// A CLAIM WITH SUCCESS. 


, 


| 
| 
| 


turns to Oakland to Tell 


of Her Riches. 


Mrs. A; Aylward, the first white woman 
\to venture into the wild region around 
Forty-Mile creek, Alaska, returned to Oak~ 
land yesterday a rich woman. She has had 
most interesting and exciting experiences, 
,and was compelled to endure great hard- 
‘ships during her two years’ stay in the far 
‘north. 

| \The point at which Mrs. Aylward and 
her husband located is some fifty miles 
north of Circle City. .There they started ta 
bmake a search for gold, and at last suc- 
‘eeeded in finding it. Mrs. Aylward was 
known as the ‘Queen of Forty-Mile Creek.” 
| For years Mrs. Aylward was a servant in 
aristocratic families in Oakland. Two 
years ago she accompanied the family of 
Captain Healy up north, acting in the ca- 
ity of a domestic. She had only been 
n Alaska a short time when she met Mr. 
ylward, a young man who : 
ir Forty-Mile creek 
He wanted a partr 


eat liking to 


The result would be famine, disorder and fall- } 


“men in the country, but if the number had/4 


She Won Her Way by Pluck and Re-| 


8) any time during t 
be salable it mus 


make a systematic roun 


= 


Mt 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} netted them a fortune. Bred ce 
Mrs. Aylward has been in Oakland a few 
days. She is going to Ireland to visit rela- 
| tives. Yesterday she was the guest of Mrs. 
J. B. Dyer of 1257 Jackson street. Then 
I she paid a visit to Mrs. Joseph Dyer,daugh- 
I ter of Dr. Selfridge. She had a message | 
for these people from Joseph Dyer, the 
young society man who is seeking gold at | 
Forty-Mile creek. Young Mr. Dyer has 
been gone over a year, and few letters have 
been received from him on account of the 
uncertainty of the mails. He was a neigh- 
| bor of the Aylwards, so the visitor could tell 


jj) his relatives all about him. 

Mrs. Aylward started for Portland this 
evening. She will go Hast over the north- 
ern route.’ Mr: Aylward remains in Alaska 
to work the claim. 


A 


or 


_ steamboats is wild goose. At the first meal 


| cast in such favored places. But this re- 
sponsive condition of mind does not hold 
its place very Jong, for wild goose soon ceases 
to be a joy, and becomes one of the hard- 
ships of the country. The bird is taken during 
its nesting season or at its conclusion, and 
is preserved in brine as pork is pickled. The 
trade in “goose breasts,” as the product is 
ealled, and in the eggs has become a consid- 
/ erable item of local ecommerce. Seven or 
| eight varieties of ducks and the different 
kinds of swans also are taken and sold under 
the same comprehensive name. 

The summer haunts of the water fowl of 
North America extend over a wide area of 
British America and Alaska. Wherever 
there are stretches of marsh land they come 
in greater or lesser numbers, but their fa- 
vorite nesting places are along the shore of 
Bering Sea, where there are many thousand 
square miles of low swamp or grass land, 
ealled tundra. The numbers of water fow} 
of all kinds are decreasing, but it is only 
within the last few years that this fact has 
become more apparent. Various gun clubs 
‘are becoming interested in the question. 
|The Fish and Game Commission of the 
State of California is making an investiga- 
tion in the hope of finding a remedy to save 
‘them from extermination, and I am inform- 
'ed that Congress has made an appropriation 

with the same end in view. 

| Anyone with an idea that the guns of the 

sportsmen are any sort of a factor in the ex- 

| termination of the birds should visit Alaska 
during the nesting period. From time im- 
memorial the Eskimos have taken eggs and 
fowls during the short season they were 
available. 

eggs to determine their grade in vogue among 


the natives. An egg is an egg to them at | 


any period of incubation, and as long as the 

-season lasts they live in riotous plenty. 
Formerly they were contented with what 

they could eat during the season, but since 


| they have become better acquainted with 
| white people, they have learned more thor- 
‘ough methods, and now they provide eggs 
‘and birds to last the whole year through. 
| They dry or pickle the flesh, and the eggs 
“are preserved in barrels of muckaluck— 
walrus oil. An addied goose egg kept about 
a year in rancid oil appeals strongly to an 
skimo’s peculiarly cultivated taste. 


| 

Of late years 
water Pe has become extended, and the 
eggs and geese have become regular article: 
of sale. In addition to their natural craft 
hess in hunting the natives have learned 
system from the whites. An egg taken at 
he season is eatable, but to 
t be fresh, so the Eskimos 
among themselves, and 
d of the nests each 


divide their territory 


‘day. during 


Jegg ever. 


owl in fhe Far North. 


| A part PAS mouthed By Le a,c Yukon 


one is likely to approach this rare bird with 
| a feeling of thankfulness that one’s lines are 


There is no system of “candling” | 


the outlet for the product of } 


the laying season. They get an 
y day from each goose’s nest, an 
finally, when her spirit is broken, and she re- 
fuses to yield longer, she is snared with a 
noose of sinew and goes into pickle, while 
her nest is left off the route. : 

The geese do not fly during the period of 
nesting, but the marsh grass and low bushes 
offer a place of refuge from their pursuers. 
That they are not exterminated in one season 
is due to the fact that there are not enough 
natives tu cover the whole ground system- 
atically. As it is, they make excursions 
daily in their muckaluck canoes into new 
fields, and in a few hours are able to load 
their little boats. They take many young 
goslings before they are old enough to run. 
‘The fresh eggs and the old birds are traded 
‘to various white dealers, the cost of the 
eggs to the latter being about 25 cents a hun- 
dred, yet last fall they were shipped to Forty 
‘Mile and sold at $1 a dozen. Another out- 
let for the product is among the whalers 
who touch at Bering Sea points. It is also 
traded to the Yukon Indians for furs and 
salmon, or even sold back to the Bskimos 
-after they have exhausted their own sup- 
plies. 

On the broad expanse of 
the delta of the Yukon and along the coast 
either way from the river the wild fowl 
have been peculiarly plentiful, but are year 
by year becoming less so. It is the habit 
of the birds to return to their native 
place for nesting, and as -a consequence, 
when the stock of any locality is exhausted, 
there are none to take their place, and over 
much country where they were formerly 
endless flocks now there are none. The Bs- 
kimos are at great pains every year to find 
out good hunting grounds, in spite of the 
fact that with their light-draught boats, 
rigged with sails, they are able to patrol 
“1 vast deal of coast line, penetrating 1nnu- 
‘merable inlets that otherwise would be free 
from intrusions. ° . 

Although the ducks are raided and suffer 
depletion, they are more wary than geese, 
changing their nests if disturbed, or if pur- 
sued too closely, moving to another locality. 
'The lakes far inland are their favorite breed- 
)ing places, and nobody knows how many 
lsuch bodies of water there are Mm Alaska. 
‘hey are a part of every river system— 
/heautiful lakes, with shores abounding im 
grasses and succulent herbage. 

The only salvation for the water fowl of 
North America seems to be in our Govern- 
ment co-operating with Canada, for their 
protection. We have no moral right to, de- 
prive the natives of the use of the full-grown 
\pirds for food, but if they are prohivited 
from taking the eggs at-any time it- would 
change the present rate of extermination 
into a perceptible increase 10 the size of the 
flocks. Eskimos are obedient and law abid- 

“ng wheimthey underst 


and their duty, and a 
few game wrardens could maintain the re- 
strictions Ovel * 


a great territory. 
/p,_MAlL SERVICE TO ALASKA, 


B.C. R chardson, of Seattle, eee rts 
Contract at £56,000 Yearly, An 

| The Postmaster General yesterday 
‘awarded the contract ‘for carrying the 
mails from Juneau to Weare, Alaska, to 

|B. C. Richardson, of Seattle, Wash., at_ 
{an annual compensation of 356,600. Weare 
is at the junction of the Yukon and tao 

ana. Rivers, and the route is 1,618 miles 

‘long. The contract provides for two. 
_|round trips a month for a period of four 
years, beginning July 1, 1898. ci 

The contractor obligates himself to eo 


the tundra and 


vide supply and relief stations, and to 
stock them with ample suppliés and pro- 
visions, reindeer, and dogs. The contrac 
also calls for Laplanders, carriers, and 
dog teams in sufficient numbers to insure 
regularity of service, .The principal ine 
termediate points on the route are Daw-. 
son City and Forty Mile, Canada, and Cir- 
cle City, Alaska. ee 
The Canadian government has cons 

| ed to the establishment of necessary sup- 
ply stations on her territory, and t 
| Postmaster General believes this arr 
ment will guarantee a regular mail 
ice to the people of that region. : 


- 


4 


he 
ange-/ 


Serv- 


sy Mail Service in Alaska. 
The Post-office Department yesterday 
2) ded to P. C. Richardson, of Seattle, 
Wash., the contract for carrying mail be-) 
ween St, Michael's and Weare, Alaska, a, 
stance of 900 miles. The contract, which) 
for $23,000 per annum, is for a 
our years from July..1, 1898, 


. 


who have friends or relatives in 
re Tesion, as well.as those who : uga 
going to that part of the not get anything, save a pound of s 


_will doubtless find interesting the 
‘tter, just received by the moth- 
Phillips, a young Washing- 
left bere a few months ago to 
' ‘in the frozen land. 

tak. Dawsen City, October 3, 1897: 
esterday was ‘letter day’ with every 
‘After mitch delay, “owing to the 
f the river, a lot of mail, twelve 

about 10,000. letters 


2 


pegin to describe 


1d what TI have. 


since I have beenenere. My last was. 

from Lake Lindems: ust as we were 
é t to.embark, si : 
ate ; on the trail from 

ake, but,from the lake on. 


Swill not try and re-) 


lund it bids fair “t /most § 3 
l-vhe stores here are practically out 0! 
Visions, or at least have not enough to fi 
their. orders in. full, and are not selling 
‘all to the publie, save sugar, tea and evap 
eetca onions. If you have not what is 


‘season the total tor 
calculated, accommo: 


‘called a ‘guaranteed order’ you may go to" 


‘them with tears in your eyes, but you - 
‘onion or tea. People have been pouring 
of late. Some of them are hardly here” 
‘fore they either start back or go down th 


f o Fort Yukon, where the compani 


i river 


“letters 


ithey have a 


great abundance of oth 
/cereals, etc., which they are not gett 
from the company. The result of it all. 
that many are forced out of the country, 
and that those who are going out 
those that have provisions to spare are 


asking enormous prices for them. Flour, | 
|in many instances, sells for $100, usual 


eeks’ shard work we built} price, $6, and in selling an outfit it brings 


at. a most substantial craft, christ- 
iv he ‘Lillian’ and started for this. 
Jul: A27, and arrived here August 12. 

Mosiuitoes, and Heats ~~ ree 


rip in was a most pleasant one, aside 
ie aoe ue 


1é journey was mostly by river, with a 
strong current in our favor, save in the 
fore part of the trip, which was through ay 
ehain of lakes. The scenery atitimes was 
grand, and at all times was pleasing to the) 

e. While passing through the lakes we 

ught numerous fish, some of good size, 


£1.25 to $1.50 a pound. This includes a 
_ticles that sell on the outside for th 
fourths of a cent a pound. . raeie Re Secoaee 

Beef $1.25 Per Pound. 

“TI am in good condition for the wi 
will have plenty of food of all sor 
flour, and think I \shall get that 1 
having to pay an exorbitant price. A raft 
full of fresh beef arrived yesterday. To-. 
day it was put on sale. The owner, of the 
‘beef took in over $40,000 in gold dust. The 


which were most palatable after a steady) | 


diet of bacon and beans, varied with fruit., 
Fad the honor of ‘catching the largest 
h and only genuine salmon. It weighed’ 


twenty-seven pounds, and was the finest- 


“Yt have had some pretty tough experi- 
“ences since I have been here—sleeping o 
‘in the cold weather, in the rain and sno 
without a tent. It does not seem, however, 


flayored fish I ever‘ateof. We also had sev- | 
al varieties of ‘sila berries, strawberries, | 


rants and gooseberries. It was like tor- 
re to get these latter, owing to the fact, 
| that you had to. go in the woods for them, 


the mosquitoes and the small yellow j 


its made life miserable. They were bad 
he river, but a thousand times worse 
he woods. ~ : 


“We ran the Saugon and. White Horse | 


ipids successfully. These latter are con- 


one has to contend with, but with a 
ich craft and a good pilot one can nay- 
ate them successtullyw | 


n the left bank of the river near the | 


pids are to be seen twenty-five graves, >. 
ling the fate of scvne. who have tried to )- 


te this. water. There, is no doubt in 
| that many others*have tried and 
d that death and the river have . 


if 


- food supplies and impassible routes, the rush 


» we 


be able to. 
If 


and if anything of inter 
clippings inletter.”” 


HOTEL LIFE 


-occurs, send me 
START aA ee SS 


‘AT DAWSON. | 
Kf Lim } 
iy Day or $6.50 


a Hed. 


} 
for | 
| 


It Cost $12 
Of sx > 


em, ard the world wonders what “Conditions in Dawson City as they exist- 


and — 


prices ranged from $1 to $1.25 per pound. |. 


‘necessity of equipping relief expeditions to pre- 


: eae ( ‘ed at the beginning of fall are sent out in 
; cts u | pmping Place. /a@ report made to the State Department by | 
“I would like to fully describe the last United States Consul McCook. He says | 


i ‘of water, but space will not per- the city has made rapid strides during Au-. mych more 


To make a long story short, we ar-— 
da here on the date given above, and 
itched camp at a small suburb of Dawson, 
called Louse Town. It hardly deserves its 


gust in the matter of building. There will 
be no lack of provisions of merchandise 
this winter. Prices of supplies are going 
down, owing to the large amount coming 


ame, for, save for mosquitoes and gnats, Fin, so that a fifty-pound sack of flour, 


xceptionally free from vermin of any 
We selected Louse Town as a camp- 
place, for it seemed more healthy than 


on at that time, as typhoid fever was |" 


yalent in the city, Louse Town is old | 
ndike, and is just across the riversfrom | 
‘son City, or the new Klondike. ~~ 
experience, here has been varied. I 
ot worked for wages. much, if any, 
Bagh 


“which formerly cost $8, can now be had 
for $5. : 

“Nine but the wealthy,’ says the con- 
sul, ‘‘can enjoy hotel life at present, at 
$6.50 per night for room, with a mixture 
of husks and straw for a bed, a candle for. 


| light and board at the rate of $12 per day.” 


The consul says ‘that typhoid is on the in- 
crease, causing many deaths, but would de- 
crease October 1, whensthe frost began. 


marke 
y ma. 


February 1 by the steamer George W. 
ersonnel of the expedition consist 
eighty-seven officers and men. The o 
follows; Captain George Ruhlin, in charge 
portation and quartermaster of thé ex 
Captain D, L. Brainerd, commissary of sub: 


‘in rates to Alaska, 
eral transportation | 
ly all the business 


ras 


‘control ne 


Zoans 2 f L 
inerease to Juneau 
points. The new rate 

see into effect at once 


Eldorado ie . 
and is oOWn as a topic of first-class interest. 


Drawbacks. Ty) the face of reports of insufficient 


toward Alaska has continued almost unabated. 
A counter movement has set in, and many per- 
sons have been returning with grave warnings to 
those who were intending to try to reach the 
gold-fields this fall, Mass-meetings have been 
held in Seattle to awaken the country to the 


vent dreadful disasters from starvation and the 
diseases that follow in the wake of bad or insuf- 
ficient food supplies. Undoubtedly there has 
been a good deal of typhoid fever already at 


fp Meststos Gok 1597. | 
The’ Klondyke gold region has held its 


Dawson City, and it is not pleasant to think how 


there may be within the coming 
year. Meanwhile both American and Canadian 
capitalists have been making serious projects for 
improved transportation facilities, and by this 
time next year it is not likely that pack-horses 
will be used on the overiand route from Dyea to 
the upper Yukon, but that a combination steam- 
boat and railroad system will cover the whole 
distance. Continuous rains had made the trails 


¥ United States Government. 
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ae 


He Says Raising sreens Pa 
Better Than Gold. 


own ine meee of the. 


2 Y concluded wit z | 
Beihai Cr ne ot we, Sittone! HIS LIVELY TRADING STATION. | 

ransportation of gold-seekers and. freight 

e Klondike. itis learned here from good au-- 
‘ity that the Canadian Gover nment is about to 
sue new customs and mining regulations ap- | | Ninety Out of Every Hundred in 


cable to that region. Last year, when th 
ic 4as y ere was 2 7 i 
unexpected rush to the gold fields, the Cana- hel pda Se hase awe 


‘dian Government permitted the free entry. of Back in Their Home Country—But [ 


_miners’ blankets, personal clothing in use, cook-| That is Bound to Ry a Conair of 
ing utensils'in use, and one hundred pounds of food 
‘or each person, charging: duty only on excess. — 
oe igen eh Priyieg se will be abolished, and) at the Settlements While Pretend- 
eustoms duties levied on everythin res 
takes: In, except, practically, ia othe 2 oa ing a Seng ea Dewar eas ana 
back. ‘The Canadian Government, does not wish Companies or Syndicates. 
to be niggardly, but is going to great expense to. 
: maintain police and establish courts of law,’ post- | Tae Te 
offices, treasuries for the safekeeping of the miners’ | 
Bold, offices where drafis may be obtained for gold. Mr. J. B. Krauss of this city, wrote 
‘and other conveniences, and must obtain revenue to Capt. Jack Crawford in Alaska for 
>to mee the outlay. Every one, regardless of na- | information about the Klondike, and in 
is at liberty to enter the Klondike and. reply received the following letter: 
Mining claims subject to the Canadian | awe 
ulati ‘ons, but all supplies and outfits bought) On the Trail, Vrooman City, N. W. 
oul side, of Canada will be subject to Canadian cus- T., Aug. 20.—But, no matter the date, 
t duties, averaging 30 per cent. mas | in this land of the midnight sun. I am} 
kh fits and suppiies bought in Canada ‘by per-| anxious to answer your letter and you 
b aking the Wrangel and Stickeen, or the St. | | must pardon brevity for I am a very 
chaels, Skaguay, Dyea cr Dalton trail® routes busy and very tired man; also please 


e admitted free Into the Klondike and, of} * ir 
late not subject to duty when taken inaveri DO don my chirography, etc. Iam glad 
-Canadian routes from Ashcroft, Kamloops, to know that you were interested in 


monton and Prince Albert. my simple, but honest statement about 


“Canadian aut . i 
é ian authorities desire to warn the pub- the trail in The Salt Lake City Tribune | 


against so-called transportation companies 
Be pacting for sums ranging from $50° to’ of Sunday, June 6th. Very few papers 
yable in advance, to convey persons from i “S 
tern States to Dawson City by Canaricn get eat ee us Se CAL Misa 

to provide them with food on the way. Written ever reach the parties ad- 

ae me ptes. ye ae are. all con-| dressed. partially on account of the 

Je da inc Che eaten Vepneet Laitlea tro very miserable mail facilities and par- | 

, and outside companies have no authority! tially because people are moving by 

0 offer such rates. Persons going to) the thousands from place to place, 

ndike this spring are recommended to. 

ty of food and clothing: otherwise on, Most of them when they go into camp 


r the frontier of the Canadian Yukon dis-| at night exclaiming: 


hey wilil be turned back hy the Canadian | “In heaven’s name why am J here? | 


»olice. 


oy famine in the Klondike, but. supplies | What am I here for? and where am I | 


ow ‘just now, and these entering) at?” Ninety out of 100 now in Alaska 


if i Mpc umb lent stock of their own might be- : 4 
fa, burden on the community. The rush has| @nd the Northwest Territory wish 


menced, but Canadian officials advise! 
wish to reach Dawson without delays 
yinot to start before February. The 
4 Stickeen route, the one recommended | 
lans, ‘will not be open Bertil: the end of 


OF KLONDIKE. 
“aes ¥ b 
of San Francisco | 
Mint pea rosks $6,000,000. al 
aN FRANCISCO, Cal, August 11.—F. 
A. Leach, superintendent of the United 
} gs mint in this city, estimates that the | 
gold output of the Klondike this year has | 
‘been only about $5,000,000, The receipts at 
the mint here have amounted to about “1,: 
’750,000 since the first arrival of Yukon gold 
'a few weeks ago. The receipts of the Seat- 
tle assay office have been about the same. | 
The largest single deposit at the mint here 
Pwas $120,000. , ah 
Mr. Leach estimates that there is art 
0) in dust and nuggets and that there | 
ubout $1,000, 000 more of this season’s out- 
yet’to reach this country. It is st tered 
the dust brought out by the N ; 
rican Trading and Transportation » los 
y was sent east and was not. included 
\) each’s 520.000: Rd ei ene mn a i 
sibly reach $000 , ‘ Ad f 
bly iappeat that. $6,000,00 “would be &) Capt. Jack Crawfor 


peonser vat ee SM Sith ali their’ hearts that they were | 


here they could have pie and cake} 
and fruit, oh, delicious, fresh fruit, and 
iscious corned-beef and cabbage and 
h, for the greens! 
L garden. and the Jet 
ns yet fit toeat, 
fant until’ about the 
il only have the ra 
‘ea, Dean 


it everything goes into 
-I think, make the 
next the turnips: of ¢ 

a age greens are better than eitt 

ut ey are not or \ \ not come 

€ frost; that is, i: sur garden. 

I had a fine young pair of bald-hez 
ed eagles, but they, too, are not a 
more. I think it was the fish bon. 
that did it, although Hortaluyera 
py tbe mighty grub stake destr oyer a 
dlaziest man on the river) declared th 
the cook, who is cross- -eyed, got tl 
shortening (in; 2 huckleberry 
lengthwise, and the eagles choked on 
the piece of crust he gave them. ch 

Now, my friend, I am véry tire 
| have averaged twelve hours a | 
working at many things such as bla 
‘ing boots, sawing logs, building cab 
jand today we are building a landi 
jor wharf, in front of our ‘store, whe 
all the steamers stop up and do" T 
| Yesterday, a 


STEAMER WENT UP. 


‘with 110 passengers going out. 
shad run short of pr ovisions, and in 


|The steamer only stopped 

utes, yet they spent $125 at our sto 
for eatables. If you really want) 
come to this country real bad come 
{milli along, because there is room 


millions more, but there is not work 
for one in ten. The country is too new 
fang will be too new for any one. ry 
real miners, prospectors and specula- 
tors, for five years at least. Then thi 
outside world will believe the truth. 
| Of course, if 2 nin writes the truth 
there are a icv of inerested people, 
firms and newspayers all over the coast 
Panga sound, as ,we.l as in Alaska anc ii 
‘the Northwest Territory ready to de- 
ounce him as «©. lineal descendant ot 
‘one Ananias of Bible fame. There 
(are 10,000 people today hunting all over | 
‘this country for holes and bars out of 
| which tens and hundreds of thousands 
have béen taken by professional liars, | 
dead beats and: fakers who represent | 
that they found great quantities of 
gold at a certain place, and they in-. 
); duce men to put up grub and money 
‘and they came here and lay in camp 
jall summer, never going a mile from 
‘their tents or cabins, winter or sum- 
mer, until their supply is exhausted or 
| pee ge so, when they fix up a neat. it- 
tle story, go out, or send out for more’ 
grub on false pretense. There is just’ 
such a man now spinning yarns in the 
j next tent, who has not prospected 0: Le 
‘day, and he ‘has been in over three 
months; in fact, he told me a month 
ago that he was scing up the ae 
linqua prospecting for himself, a 


outfitters, or rather the pers eee i 
/ean’t come and leave their business, 
so they won’t be represented. Wel 

| such is life;.I have seen this sort 
work for thirty years in every min 
stampede during that time, and I have 

| been in all of them. Nor would r 

| here except on a y 

LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


| proposition, as the assistant general 
| manager and representative of a com a 
| pany having: twetity years lease on o re: 
100 miles o' rivers for dredging p 
‘poses and seven elaims on four cre } 
and rivers, one on bonanza, two on Too 
Much Gold creek, two on McConna 

) Fork and one 1000-* ot claim, on Litt 

| Minook, beside our ‘ading posts, whe 
iwe buy and sell goods. All of our pro 
ferty was purchased for cash and sto 
land we expect to be here twenty yea 
fhence. Hence—we are going right 
pwork. We have 160 acres of land h 
pat the junction of the Louis and Ho 
alinqua rivers where we will build 

| try to build a city, (Vrooman City 
named after our president. We have a 
twenty-year lease on thirty miles of th } 
\Hootalinqua from its mouth up. I have 
itwo sets of men up river now, one Set 
prospecting the bars as fast as the 
water goes down; the other cutting ex- 
(cellent hay for our. stock, having 
brought in for trade, one wagon, lots of 


ee 


sleds and packsaddles, and all kinds” of 

tools. One dredge which I left at § Seat- 

‘tle is. expected up river every days “TF 
barge, which I built 


na ready for it, and o 


i h the river from): 
the outside. I Seen excellent oats | 
‘ripen this yes) and everything that we 
have experimented with thus far does! 
‘well. I think irrigation wil? help, but, 
water is plenty, and it will require but 
little expense: to put in ditches. A good 
Nn Surely make money in 
this country. “Tt he will let others hua:t 
for the gold »e can hold them up for 
‘more than he could find. A man 


SHOULD HAVE A WIFE, 
a good strapping | :on and daughter, or 
‘son-in-law ant cauehter, three good 
horses, four or five cows, a plough or 
two, and other implements for farming, 
-asmall hay press, :wo good scythes, and 
“nota lazy bone in any one.of the outfit. 
Such a party can’ find any amount of 
‘homesteads near the mouth of the 
| Hootalinqua and iuouis rivers. An ex- 
‘cellent climate, plenty of wood and tim- 
‘bér, good healtn and good society— 
What more does a good honest man or 
woman want. 

/Now I have written more tonight 
‘than I have for a month and I am go- 
‘ing to stop now, although I could easily 
“fll a dozen more sheets, but I am suf-) 
‘fering with a badly sprained wrist, and 
am anxious to woo the goddess of 
sleep—that I may be (for a time), un- 
‘conscious of it. 


I note what you say of Dewey, the 
Admirai, he deserves all the honors that 
‘ean be given him. | When the news of 
his victory first reached us at Bennett, 
; Someone remarked that “Dewey was a} 
Dude. ” In speaking of this at one of 


our social entertainnients I happened 

_to improvise this verse, or whatever 

pit is. 

ZI don’t go much on your finglish dude 
our Spanish, French or Jew, 


But when it comes to fi ehtin® well, 
4“. Yankee Dude’il do, 
| Good night, pleasan*. dreanis. Yours in) 


fics or sunshine, . | 


CAPT. JACK CRAWFORD, 


/SPRING IN 


THE KLONDIKE 


| 


3 ; 
Gonditions of Life at Present Are Not Se 


Very ad, 


Ne heme 


the Country About Lake 


Linderman, 


‘Special Correspondence of The Byvening Star. 
fe. LAKH LINDERMAN, N. W. T., 

a May 26, 1898. 
ie “The evening arctic sun is tinting a few | 
soft clouds on the horizon with the dain-. 
tiest colors and burnishing ‘ the snowy 
‘crests of the mountains which appear on) 
‘every hand, a gentle southern breeze fans | 
(the bosom of the upper margin of Lake 
Lindermann till it breaks into dimples and 

ances in the sunset glow, while a little” 
: down appear masses of water- soaked 
| and rapidly-melting ice. On the shore di- 
ie ectly opposite my camp, in a cozy cove, 
nestles the tent town of Linderman, possi-) 
oly 2,000 tents with 5,000 souls, and on the } 
pen waters which separate us are floating ; 
variety of craft ready for the long yoy-} 
ge. down the Yukon. The picture is as! 


‘Charming as it is unique, and as I sit coat- 
|less beside my tent, over which fioats the | 
Stars. and stripes, penning these few lines | 
nd drinking in the health-laden, pine-. 
Scented ozone, I am easily reconciled to 
| my temporary. exile from beautiful W ash- | 
ington—except that my home is there. 

_ To the untraveled resident of the east, 
the now familiar names of Skagway, Dyea| 
a the Yukon suggest remote, indetinite’ 
undesirable sections of Uncle Sans 


7} 
a 


le 


, if fi 
‘A Washington Man’s Description o-| 


| mcuntains now to Sheep Camp. 


Skagway or Deas ‘Thus the dangers ‘an 
inconveniences of ‘travel are reduced to 
minimum while making a trip unexcelled | ; 
in the world for scenic effects, 

Scenic Wonders. 

The masterful enterprises which have de- 
veloped our great commercial centers, the 
grand, sweeping prairi2s of the middle west 
and the everchanging glories of 
Rockies, Sierras and Cascades furnish ie 
terest, beauty and grandeur which satisfy 
put never satiate. As the tourist ent3rs} 
Alaskan waters new scenic wonders, gree! 
_the vision. The steaemr glides steadil 
“through the narrow channels and pass3 
the icy, green waters ripple along the so 
ber and tenantless shores, an endiess swee 
of forest fringes the banks and bluffs, while 
above and beyond tower the majestic moun- {7 
tains of snow, graceful, dimpled, shimm: 
ing clean-cut and stately, a spectacle 
surpassed in grandeur and impressiveness 

When our fashionable American tourists — 
have wearied of Norway and the Alps they 
may, with confidence, 


kan mountains, mantled in eternal snows, 
with their mighty glaciers of azure blue | 
perched, with threatening aspect, upon the | 
brows of towering crags or creeping with | 
measured pace to the bosom of the sea, 
Skaguay is now a pretentious city and 
‘claims a population of 5,000 or 6,000 souls. 
Of course, it is still crude and rude, but one 
/can be made very comfortable there and ; 
can live in a pln but substantial manner | 
at a cost not much exceeding the hotel 
and restaurant charges of the states. The i 
) appointments, as might be expected, are 
“less luxurious. \ 
Dyea is only five miles from Skagway, - 
an older settlement, and stands at the head~ 
‘of navigation on Lynn canal. 
conditions resemble those of Skagway.” 
These are the rival twin cities of south- 
/eastern Alaska. The health of both these 


= ‘communities has been good, and excellent 


order prevails. The open- -handed robberies 
perpetrated by the ‘‘shell game” and ‘‘sure 
_ thing” gangs head the category of onie gs 


Army of Adventurers. 
Since the news of fabulous fortunes un- 


earthed on the Klondike reached civiliza- 


tion the great army of eager and ardent” 
adventurers to the Yukon.and its tribu- — 


as one of the most accessible gateways to 
the land of nuggets, frosts, mosquitoes, _ 
scenery and science. By this route-the trail 
leads from Dyea nine miles along the Dyea « 
river to Canyon City, thence five miles — 
through the canyon in winter, and over the 


t My. first visit -to Sheep Camp was on 


April 5 It then presented a busy, unique, © 

weird Seneca ae Tents, shacks, shanties‘ 

-and buildings of varied shape, size and hue. 

/ were crowded along either side of the rvad 

wlich follows the narrow ravine toward: 

the pass. Thousands of people, of all ages) 
and nationalities, women as well as men, . 
were camped here. Throngs of adv entur= |) 
ous gold seekers were moving hither and 
thither in every direction, trudging over 
the snow drifts with heavy packs or tug-— 
ging away in a persevering endeayor to 
drag their heavily laden sleds toward the) 
summit. When I passed again on the 19th 
instant the glory of Sheep Camp had de- 
parted, and likewise most of its population. } 
Many ‘of these are now building boats on> 
the bank opposite my camp, while others = 
have gone farther down to Lakes Bennett, * 
Tagish and Le Barge. The spring: rush of 


2 


Klondikers is over, and the future of Dyea, interior 


and Sheep Camp depends entire} 
utility of this trail to the Yukon. 
From Sheep Camp to the summit is about 
four miles, and midway between these : 
points we pass the scene of the drea 
avalanche of April 8. On either side of - 
trail here the mountains rise 
‘Tugged. The masses of sno 
gathered on the precipito 
the storms of winter 
a southerly wind. V 


¥.Upon the 


the | lurking in such. = ie form. ahaa si 

mantles of ermin 
| less drapery from 
of these towering aretic mountains, 
to the myriads of domes and pyramids ant 
| peaks a peaceful, dignified and glorious. bee 


sunlight like stately 

alabaster. b 
lanche of April | 
swift work of death 


hope to find more - remorseless be king of: the C (lkoo 
) varied, extensive and ‘majestic creations of ; 
the Supreme Architect in the silent Alas- | : 


a Educated at Carlisle, ig Goes to 


Its general | 


taries have made the Chilkoot pass famous ~~ 


quick trip to Dyea, coming up the river 


“son talked some — 


and talks English as ues 
cated white man. 


abrupt an gat Wrangel for | 
ion ana told Ketchum. 

a during |ber of Indian an 
ftened pe ers in the ee dik 


| will not be 
} melted b atk 


y hang like a se 
e crests and ee 


Even. 


s unruffied crest — 


he icy, ‘asp of th 


epipe and Gets a poe 


athhs 
ye 


Reported iineovere: of Golden Gray 


i 
el Running 90 Cents to the Pan, | 
on Dyea River, Near Canyon jolts" 


—Skagway Postal Service stim: 
“Very, Bad—Soldiers Helping Post-— 
“master Distribute the Matis. | 


3 
ai, 
The steam schooner Napeaee: Capt. ‘Hig- 
gins, “which arrived hére early Wednes¢ 
morning from Skagway, had an interest-— 
‘ing passenger, /who ‘left the boat at Fort 
Wrangel. He was John Johnson, a-full- | 
-blooded Wrangelindian, “who~ had just | 
returned from Dawson with ‘a quantity © 
of sold dust and several drafts. for large | 
amounts. Johnson is a thoroughly Amer- | 
icanized Indian, having graduated from | 
- the, Carlisle Indian school, and lived for 
four years in Philadelphia, He stopped _ 
off at Wrangel to visit relatives: The — 
Navarro also brings the news of a reported’ 
gold discovery on the Dyea river n 
Canyon City. The find is said to be. 
(causing considerable excitement, ‘and - sand 
‘reddy allof the éreék: has: been staked off © 
in claims, i 

The Navarro’s Indian Kidndil r left 
Dawson early in March and made a 


lone with a single team of dogs. John- 
with aed Ketehum, 
who had charge of ‘His gold dust between’, 
‘Skagway. and ~ "Wrangel, The “Indian | 
“claimed to have one claim of his own and. 
an inte#est ih three others in the Klon-. 
dike region. He had only been in the 
a year, having come out from 
the Hast to go to Alaska. Ketchum s 
that Johnson is well educated and writes 


% 


tis usually two days 

ited in the office, Then 

YS Mote to hand it out to 

0 line up in front of the deliy- 


Several outside parties have. 


ished delivery routes. They charge, 


‘said, 25 cents a week for the service. 
me arrangement with the tore aby 4 
fore any) 


als they get their mail 
else, and ithe subscribers derive the 
‘benefit. Small boys at Skagway are mak- 
ing some money out of the inability of the 
'postoffice to handle the mails. They get: 
line, and as soon as they get near the 
‘window offer to sell out for 15 or 25 cents. 
he United States troops have been call-; 
on several, times to assist in. the work of! 
distri ng mail, but ‘without experience; 


I they are able to help but little. Skagway) 


people look for better service when Spe-| 
| cial Inspector Clum makes his report. 5 4! 
| A number of the steamers on the Alas-) 


‘kan run have been cutting rates from: 
Skaway to Seattle. Second-class fares are’ 
as low as $10 on some boats, and first-class 
passage is given for $20. The larger come , 
panies have not yet begun to cut. 
Navarro brought down eighty-five pas- 
ngers, most of whom are coming out for 
ie short visit or more supplies. Several of | 
the passengers were sick and have given 
up the attempt to reach the interior, The 
encountered strong head winds 
e up and down trips. 

assengers included: W. P. Moul- | 

“W. Pitt, A. N. Glasscock, N. 
; Frank Sylusti, M. L. Kaufman, 
- Charles Shannon, A. F. Wray, John Jal- 


bert, H. W. Rutter, G. A. Soderburg, W. | 
F. Morgan, J. } 


H, Britt, A.) Swanberg, J. 
Rear. Kline, G) W. Howard, L. 
olin Berg, Hugh Tracy, William | 
R. Bower, M. S. Kione, Peter | 
eorge Andrews, 

Frank Connelly, D. F. Wetts, M. Grant, 
‘W. Grant, Mr. Buchter, George L. Buz 
zard, M. F. Mackay, Walter Daker, ©, 
‘crusty, ¢. V. Chisholm, H. M. Divers, A. 
‘Du Bois, A. C. Beanbae, Mr. Harkee, 
Thompson, Charles Rostin, Charles} 


ny, John Alexander, H. K. David- }. 


A, rie D. Darkey, James Madlock, P. M.! 

; the Fraxell and wife, James 
Woods P. F. Keykendall, George Icke 
‘and Wite,: H. Fountain, George M. Being, 
Mi: Richstart, George P, Faplin, P. F. 
see ‘H. Hertz, George Mich, John Fes | 
ary! ‘Fred’ Brinda, T. Prince, F. Richina, > 
cpetioians, M. Grechina, W. Beale, femee| 
fone Charles Geioch and O.: 8, Fure | 


erdue. A a In From Copper) 


morning from oot "river and > 
alongside the Pacific Coast bunk- 

‘'s, The vessel looked weather-beaten | 
ele ah to have been severely bufs | 
é elements, but beyond suis 

s aunch and strong, 
“peices of 

of the vessel as being caused by) 
weather and head winds. 

at Port Valdes March 26, where she 

rged some of her passengers, and 

é same day for Yakutat bay. Late 

that night. € wind increased into a hur- 
ricane, Nakano blew from the northwest, 
The st Pe ‘soon running mountain high 
and th ction was tossed about like | 
» a, cork, ze ayés began to break ove 
‘the Bey and | Sapt. Erickson decided to, 
7 n- A of the land-locKked, 


ihe gale subsided and the 
tinued on her way to Ya-. 
: rged eight passengers, 
and then departed for Sitka, , 
rd trip. The run to Sitk 
ays and was StoRM 
ontrary winds 


The’ |) 


| ment of the service, but he has established: 


G. W. Custin, | 


the Protection explain. the 


She ar-| 


| 
He Goes ih the Work of Re- | 


é 


[ioe fe Vigorously, 


bee lp! PIE 


KING IMPORTANT CHANGES. 


‘gers over every day to get their mail 


hits xwotix,: 

hard peli cia) 

- On account 6f - 

anding here and the delay 

tting their mail at Dyda; 

merchants © . been in the practice . 
having: their correspondence come -tonthis; 
place, and ‘they havesent regular vets } 
4 

this way they have saved a day’s time, at 
least, on every letter received.. When this 
pusiness is withdrawn from: the office here 
jt will reduce the work a little ana, .@¢ 
course, add somewhat to the work of the 

Dyea office. 

Two clerks, who have been doing the 


| distributing and delivering of neariy=all 


Establishes a New Office at Haines—— 
Tries the Reindeer for Mail-Car-_ 
rying Purposes—Relieves Stan: | 
Shortage at Wrangel—Obtains De-| 
tailed Information as to the In-' 
terior—People Jubilant at Reliet, | 


+ 
i 
| 
{ 


| SKAGWAY, April 1.—Postoffice Inspec- . 
{tor John P. Clum, who arrived a few days 
‘ago and begun his big’ task’ of reforming 
| the postal facilities of Alaska, is going 
|about the work in vigorous syle. He has 
ppirency looked into the affairs of half a 
dozen or more postoffices, and has made 
Important changes, looking to the better- 


a new office at Haines, has tried the rein- 
| deer for mail carrying purposes, and has 
obtained much information about. the new! 
country into which he will shortly plunge. 
He finds a great many changes to make, 
and the people are jubilant that he has 
power to make the changes at once, with- 

out the tedious delays incident to commu- 
nicating With the department at Wash- 
ington. 

Juneau, Skagway, Dyea and the other 
coast towns, have been bad enough off, 
With the seat of government -4,000 miles 
away and communication open all the year 


round; but the settlements on the Yukon 
have been almost out of the world, so far 
as intercourse with Washington is con- 
cerned.. If a new postoffice was desired At) 
any point’ in) the interior, ft has’ takén | 
three or four years to get the desired of- 
| fice established. A community would peti- 
tion for an office and recommend a posi- 
master one year; the department would 
‘send the proper Dblanks the néxt-summer; | 
| the postmaster’s bond would he sent out» 
‘the next, and a year later it would come | 
| back approved. If there were any hitches 
in the proceedings, requiring further cor- 
-respondence, the _postoffice , would. not..be | 


| established for even ‘@ longer time. Inspec- 


tor Glum, on the other hand, carries the | 
necessary blanks with him, and can es- 
tablish a postoffice, appoint the postmas- 


ter, approve his bond, and install him in 


; his position, all within a week. 


As fast as offices are established, the 
newspapers will be notified, so that the 
aba on the outside will be informed, 
d will be able. to, govern its correspond-_ 
pee ‘accordingly. pls a 
_ At t Wr rangel, on the way, north, Mr. Clym’ 
and. s a dasiktant: Cc. L, Wayland, found | 
the postoffice entirely out of stamps. They 
/let the postmaster have $100 worth. which 
'was the first good result of the visit of 
the inspector, At Juneau they found the 
| office. doing a large business, and on ac- 
} Leount of: ag things connected with that 
office “Mr. Wayland Took a trip down to- 
Seattle. He will return, however, in a few 
days, to join Mr. Clum here, and to go | 
‘into the interior with him as soon as the | 
river navigation opens. ! 
aoe ais ‘Postoffic at Sheep Camp. 
probable that: a i <postoffice will be 
One has also 
An- 


some ‘populous point 


} 


n ane 


_trouble and vexation. 


dled and rehandled many times. 


the mail at Dyea, have been let’! olit Iby 
Mr. Clum. The clerks were paid by the 


} citizens, each man on thein list contribut+ 


weekly to have'hig mail 


ing 25 cents 
The scheme worked ‘very 


brought to him. 


| satisfactorily to the patrons, as it was far 


better than standing in line for hours. 
The two men helped to distribute the mail 
whenever a mail arrived. They had over 


| $00 patrons, and were making good wages 


out of it. If they needed help to distribute 
the mail they employed men and paid 
them. The postmistress, who knows little 
of the work of the office, had only one 
clerk to pay, and his duties were greatly 
reduced by the work of these outside 
clerks. Inspector Clum is not sure that 
any rule or regulation has been violated 
by this method, but thinks it best to stop 
it. 

There has been no mail route between 
Skagway and Dyea heretofore, and the 
want of that essential has caused endless 
Sith a service, 
either daily or tri-weekly,'is to be estab- 
lished at once by the inspector. Also a 
daily service to and from Haines Mission 
and the towns here. <A eontraét is also 
to be made for the carrying of the mails 
to and from the postoffices 4nd the steam- 
ers which carry mail, Ailvof these facili- 
ties are badly needed. ‘>! 

Big Safes for Dyes and. Skag way. 


Inspector Clum has telegraphed for 
large burglar and fireproof<safes! for Dyea 
and this place. He brought money, order 
blanks with him, ané*has instructed the 
offices in the use of them. However, the 
300 blanks which he brought will be ex- 


hausted in 2 f@w days,iand Mr. ©lum tele- 
graphed for 3,000 more just before he left 
Seattle, and, they will be along wh a week 
or two, i 

It is not lik» y that the class of the Skag- 
way postoffiixs will: be changed until the 
regular: four quarters’ reports show that it 
is entitled «> a higher class. The post- 
master’s salary is limited to $1,000 under 
the fourth class, which is not considered 
adequate, but as Postmaster Sampson has 
been ill nearly ever since he took charge 
of the office, and the office has been .run- 
ning without him, the inspector .doubtless 
feels a hesitancy about having ‘the office 
reclassed at present. He says, however, 
that when the change is made in the class 
that the third class will be skipped alto- 


| gether, and the office will be put into the 
| second class, 


This was done in Mr, Clum’s 
office when he was postmaster of Tomb- 
stone. The population of the place in- 
creased from 1,000 to 10,000 in a year, and 
Mr. Clum finds many conditions here to 
remind him of his Tombstone experience. 

It is not an improbable thing at all, in 
Mr. Clum’s opinion, that Skagway may 


, Soon be eligible to free delivery. .A town. 


of: 10,000 population, or a postoffice with! 
an income of $10,000 is qualified ta apply 
for free delivery. It is the disposition of: 
the department to extend free delivery aS 
soon as possible. 

Speaking of the recent congestion of 


| mail matter here and the swamping of the 
| offices with work, Inspector Clum said: 


“The handling of large amounts of mail 
for transient communities is always. diffi+ 
cult. Where there is a lack of office,space | 
and fixtures it is difficult to give the serv- 
ice, It requires as much space and as 
many clerks to serve a transient or new 


| community of 10,000 or 15,000 as it does a 


Settled community of 40,000 or 50,000. In a 
| new city the great majority of the mail 
goes into the general delivery and is han- 
Tom 
ith's: letters are handled, every time 
i hig mail, and 
ey get through 

@ handied a | 


aX 


‘| abandoned 


| ( ake + 

haul the ‘mail from Sikes ‘to place in the 
icy fastnesses of the Arctic winters in 
Alaska. It was the ingj.ector’s. pleasure 
| to make the pioneer experiment in this dis~ 
trict with the deer. He had several deer 
itched up at Haines and rode.over to 
Chilkat on a tour of inspection. The trip 
“was entirely satisfactory, although 
deer were tired from their Jong journey 


from Lapland and did not dash along in | 


_that frisky way that Santa Claus’. rein- 
deer do in the picture books. 

“Regarding his coming trip into the. heart 
-of Alaska and what he intended to accom- 
_plish there, Mr, Clum said: 


“As soon as the lakes break up Mr. | 


Wayland and myself will start down the 

fukon.. After we get into American ter- 
or tory, we. shall establish a  postoftice 
¥ - wherever there is a community of suffi- 
ycient size. It will probably. be July 1 be- 
‘fore we reach St..Michael. Then we may 
me, back up. the Yukon and the Tanana 
ad. ‘over ito. the South Aiaskan , coast. 
hen. we shall proceed to Unalaska on the 
‘Steamer which .Capt. Humphries, of the 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company, will 
have there to meet us. We will make u 
cruise of the entire South Alaskan coast, 


people. This will wind up at. Sitka. 


we will come back then to Skagway. 
“Our government has this week opened 


I 
| bids for the carrying of mail twice a week 
between Orca, on Prince William sound, 
and Weare, at the mouth of the Tanana; 
“between. Circle City and St. Michael and 


“between Circle City and Dawson. 
4 


The 
Canadians promise to carry the mail from 
Jyea ta Dawson bi-monthly, so that the 
interior, with all these routes in operation, 
‘will be well supplied with mail facilities, 
We expect that the -eindeer will help. us 
Mae over the snow and ice in the win- 
ter,” 

le Clum says that a large:stock 


if alk kinds-6f blardcs will be kept ‘At’ Se- 


ittle in the future to supply the calls from | 


laska, and save time for the postmasters 
and patrons in this. me ee region, 


FLEEING .~ 20M JUSTICE. 


“Kid” Egan, Charged With 
_, °2> Pursued by His Partner. 
SKAGWIAY, March 30.—Away across the 
“white plains of snor, both pushing on to- 
ward Dawson at t:e top of their speed, 
are two parties. fuily equipped with dogs 
nd in charge of determined and experi- 
enced men. One party is pursuing the 
other. The pursued is fleeing from justice 
nd perhaps a felon’s cell. He is going like 
the wild wind, which sweeps across the 
plains, put his, vurruer is after him on the 
Wings of Meroyry. When last heard of 
hey were separated by about a hundred 


Theft, 


reached , @ point nearly down to the’ Big 
Salmon Yiver, 5 

- ‘Dan Egan, the eMontans Kid,’’ is the 
man who is ahead. W. A. Kersting, 


‘December,. is the pursuer. Hgan is charged 
Bah sane par of the dogs which are 


m in an of gettinz away with 
Ke beltongins” well-xnown_ officer 
Ser sn in Skagway also, 


em of, 
o> otte, 


uv 


On one of 
& saloon-| 
\ have corne 
ney is also 
ence in the 
. restaurant 


these’ deals Jose, « 


‘sorry that kK’: 


jecid, and a@ Won. hit 


here and who *’arc *oY ‘terior with 
{Egan, but became = pica tat all was 
not as it should b ana hand <-d the 
trip with him, is alco regretting t.at she 


met him. : 

Last December Wgan was‘*rcighting with 
dogs from Dawson t» the mines. He was 
offered a fancy price by Livernash, of the 
Examiner, to bring a letter out, andi he 
started hurriedly forthe Coast. W: A, 
Kersting came with him. The dogs were 
deft at Juneau and the two men intended 
to return atest ; ‘ er a short trip to 


fan came up, got 
oh he interior, Ee 
round Skagway 

ined a. 


“| and every returning Klondiker who has | 
come outdJately has met him speeding rap- | j 


the, | 


‘its bays and inlets, wherever there are any | 
If | 
there is anything left of us besides rags | 


miles, ,and;,the man who was fleeing; had: 


his 
partner on the trip out. over the ice last ~ 


sount of irregulari- | 


sum 


bap y 
came back. ued the odenee 


idly in toward Dawson. 
About a week after Hgan left the Coast, 
Kersting landed from the boat, expectiiiz 
that the Kid would be waiting here for 
him. His expectations were not realized; 
however, and after learning ‘the staite’ of 
| affairs he got a team, together and, “in 

company with George A. Noble, started 
| in after him. It is said: that the Seattle | 
| party who has been injured has had a@ wars | 
rant issued for Egan’s arrest. 


f 


GOOD STRIKE ON COPPER RIVER.’ 


Rich Placers Reported at a Potnt 
Some Two Hundred Miles Up. 

| VANCOUVER, B. C., April 9.—George |, 
Holyrod, of Waltham, Mass., the latest | 
arrival from Copper City, having left there 
March 28, reached here today from Nae | 
naimo, where he left the steamer National 
City. He. says that very rich diggings, | 
have lately been discovered 200 miles up 
Copper river. Three thousand people are 
now on the trails between Copper City 
and the second glacier, The new code of 
laws at the city works well, and only two. 
deaths have occurred since January. 


LATEST NEWS FROM ake 


} ies Are Saying ote bak (Dig. 
ging Gold. \ } 
From Leslie’ s Weekly. ( 
At Dawson, in.the first week of Febru- 
ary, mining was proceeding vigorously. 
A nugget worth over $1,000 had been found 
‘on El Dorado—the owner of the claim be- 
ing Alexander McDonald, who competes 
with Joseph Ladue for the honor of be-- 
ing the first millionaire evolved from the 
new diggings. Claims on Bonanza and El 
Porado are not in the market; the owners 
think they can get more, out of them by 
working them than they could by selling | 
them. Next to them, the’ most popular! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


' creeks, where claims which have been 
\partially proved up are selling for $10,000 
to. $12,000. 

Mr. F. Nichols, a Canadian cattle dealer, 
who left Dawson on February 1, reports 
that the new camp at Rosebud is panning 
cut well. The Rosebud is a creek about 
thirty-five miles long, flowing into the 
Yukon four miles above Sixty-mile, and 
fifty-three miles from Dawson. Colors 
were found there last summer, but the 
discoverers were unable to do any pros-~ 
pecting till winter. Early in last January 
prospectors burned gravel at the mouth 
of the creek and found that it yieldea 
from $4 to $10 to the pan. Ascending the 
ereek, the dirt was found equally rich 
all the way up. @n this there was‘a stam~ 
| pede to the spot, and in a short while 500 | 
men, of whom Nichols was one, clustered 
on the-banks of the creek and took up 
; claims all along its length. A city of 
_tents and cabins sprang up at the junce 
\tion ef the Rosebud and the Yukon; it| 
‘has not been christened yet. 

The whole belt of country through 
- which the Klondyke flows is auriferous, 
so far as is at present known. There is 
|-pay dirt in the streams of a région 300 or 
Pe miles wide, which is absolutely bar- 


| ren. A distriet which has never been 
| prospected, but which is new looming 
into view, is the valley of the Big Sal- 
| mon. This is a confluent of the “Lewis 
| River, about thirty-three miles from the 
Teslintoo; Schwatka called it the D’Ab- 
badie. Sixteen years ago a party of four 
miners explored the Big Salmon for 200 
miles, finding gold on all the bars. But 
nobody paid any attention to the find. 
'Now an important discovery has been 
made a shert distance from the wie 
mouth, and the Canadian mounted polic 
are said to have abandened their duty 
to go gold=hunting. } 
A. prospector, named James Dobson, | 
traveling over the ice frem the lower 
Yukon, had arrived. at. Dawson before! 
the last advices left. He reported that 
only two holes had been sunk to beds) 
rock at } Minook, but, that the resulis were, 
encouraging to THR 8 miners ieeuued 


there. Another P 
the gold fever 
bea . Hudson | d 


R 
From Copp 
peel to be th 


Pir 


oleae 


‘e 
en) 


| the latter part of July. Over two thou- 


diggings are on Sulphur and Dominion). 


| try is overdone. It is rich—the gold assays 
| $20 to the ounce and ithe paystreak is large | 


he Stikeen|. | during the yi 


Edward HE. Keeley, enor Seattle aber 
who found fortune amid the Blacial placer 
beds of Alaska, tells of a big stampedé to 
the Koyukuk river which was in progress 


sand people were en route toa little known 
country 300 miles or more up the Koyukuk 
river from Nulato. . Nearly two score 
steamers were heading up the Yukon for_ 
the Koyukuk when Mr, Keeley came down 
to St. Michael on the Leah. Only one | 
steamer was bound for the Tanana. Nivery 
boat was loaded with eager gold hunters, 
Mr. Keeley is widely known in Seattle 
as the publisher for five years of the Se- 
attle Dramatic Star. His daughter is Miss 
Edna’ Keeley, who several years ago earn. 
ed fame everywhere in the country ‘and 
particularly on the Pacific coast as a gift-— 
ed child actress in ‘‘Fauntleroy,” as Eva 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ and in kindred. 
parts. t 
When the steamship.Humboldt sailed for 
Alaska last August Mr. Keeley, with a big: 
outfit of provisions, was aboard of her. 


He jumped off the Seattle No. 1 when that || 
Steamer stopped on a bar in the Yulcon 90 j 
miles below Rampart City and was frozen | 


‘in. Mr, Keeley pushed on. to the Manook | 
country, oblivious to the hardships of a 
winter’s trip in Alaska. He purchas2d a 
claim on Little Manook and engaged in. 
business at Rampart City. Imdustry and’ 
his characteristic energy and tenacity of 
purpose made Mr. Keeley a rich man,- He 
now owns one of the best claims on Idaho 
bar, named by two fortunate Idaho miners 
who found the abandoned bed of ithe 
stream after the people of the camp Lad 
been walking over it for months. As high 
as $60 to the pan was taken out late last | 
spring. Mr. Keeley was in the first rush 
to the new diggings, which have been 
pronounced to be the best ever found in 
Alaska. He owns a claim 1,000 feet by 600 
feet in area and prospected ity sufficiently 
to locate the pay streak. 

“Ves, Alaska hias ‘treated me kindly,’ 
said Mr. Keeley yesterday. “T] must have 
been lucky, I guess. Seattle people who 
have friends or relatives in the Manook | 
district need have no fear for them, They 
will do well, unless, of course, the coun-| 


and well defined on Little Manook ereek 
and Idaho bar, which bears the same rela-) 
tion to the gulch mines as tthe benches on 
Hldorado and Bonanza do to the creek 
claims in the Klondike.” 

Last March Mr, Keeley went on a flying 
prospecting ‘trip to the Koyukuk river 
with John Folger and an Indian guide, 
Their route took them by way of Fort 
Hamlin. ‘The distance to Tramway bar, 
their objective point, was eighty miles. 
Owing to the rough character of the coun- 
try they could only carry sufficient sup- 
plies to last them on the trip, They each 
staked: where six years ago locations had 
been made by Lower Yukon miners, 
among them Prank Hawley, of Sealttie. 
“You can expect to hear of a boom in 
that country,” said Mr, Keeley last night. 
“Koyukuk City, at the mouth of the river 
of that name, will number 1,000 people be- 
fore the season is over. I met forty-three 
boats, lange and small, going up inito the 
new country. The route is long and 
devious and the majority of them will not, 
reach the diggings. Those who get throug h. 
will have to. pole up the stream 300 
But the trip is likely to a; 
make it for ‘their itrou 
ships they endure.’ 

Mr. Keeley mined 
No, 2, Litt ) 
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Brave So oldier off 


Vazer 462 g. 
aptain Ray Awed the His Modest Story ol the 
Robbers, Allain 


Siood Dastiked Under Ft. Vola ‘May be the 
the Old Flag. , Scene of Anarchy. 


By E. Haz var Wells. i 

a wson, Yukon River, N. W. T., Dec.) “Phe” 
y telegraph via Port Town- thro 
ashington, Jan. 28.—The partic- | Vist We iicais eonoee aticee oo 

the startling events at Ft. ! the North \American Transportation & 


n, 400 miles down the river, have | Trading Co., is much agitated over the 
ched me. Two couriers, Philip news. He said to me: ‘‘We must act 

ann and Fred Gasch, arrived, bring- quickly or there will be terrible times. 
on the Yukon, next year. The United! 

ited States government dis- States government should take steps 

of pees importance, to. 154 at once to place all of Alaska under 


“Yower Yukon is 
ged with 2000 Klondikers 
iS scarce. 


and pro-| 


\to inforce. order. 
‘eyes companies may be driven from 
e country and there will be no sup- 
apts oP, H, Ray, of the Highth pijes for anyone. Use all of Soak 
infantry, heroically power in the press to call public atten- 
ced the piss and stripes above two tion to the matter at once.” 
es of the Alaska Com- : 7 
a Co., ¢ ad North American Trad-  ;, Capit ay Baektee 
_Bransportation Gon “ae ‘Fort aptain Healy handed me the fol-| 
’ lowing modest letter from Captain 
| Ray, in whieh the latter speaks but. 
It is 
as follows, verba- 


n, one of the couriers, sai: 


aan of his heroic achievements. 


official, and I quote 
| 


; ‘mob into submission, and is 
ator at Fort Yukon, which 
aced under martial law until, 
Ray has no soldiers near- 
Bt Michaels, 1000 miles away, * 
military companion being 
y Richardson. 


Defied the Mob. 

ain is 55 years of age, a tall, 

ng man, and grit all through. 
etermined not to let the mob 
ul hu dred steal all of the pro- 
it. “Yukon and leave other 

ve to death. i 

d notices on both pro- 


Fort Yukon, Alaska, Oct. 30, 1897. 
| Captain J. J. Healy, Dawson, N. W. T. 


dispatches, and he will explain the sit- 
uation here more fully than 
“write. 


A TYPICAL YUKON 


trols ithe grub, and warning 
keep hands off. He issues ten-' 
a ‘rations free to those without) 
m oney, telling them they can get no 
“more unless they cut cord wood for the} 
‘United States government at Fort Yu- 
kon, at $5 per cord, their pay-to be ap- | 
ied on grub. Ray now has 25 volun-. 
ers at his back to enforce his author- 
ay. The Alaska Commercial Co.'s 
che of provisions, in a frame build-' 
ing, is five miles down from the Yukon» 
er,while the North American Trans- | 
ation & Trading Co.’s cache of logs 

t the station. The rioters have di- 

ed their attention. to the Alaska 
ercial Co.’s cache*mainly. There: 

many men fleeing from Fort Yukon 
m ‘the river on the ice towards | 

son, and there will be 500 coming 


o Grub to Spare. 
is out of provisions for new-_ 
-and God only knows what will | 
me with these fugitives! 
L e 1000 white persons at Circle 
E Yukon, while there is 
1s of provisions in sight/and yourself will take immédiate steps| 
ireds of native An © Check the exodus down the river as| 
: ar as possible. 
ne misunderstanding in regard to 
a unt of s stence stores in the 
Miners state 


reported t 


he prospectors 


urse, I will pu many on to Fort 
in as possil 
Planned an Attack. 


It is also possible that the caches 


-|here may be destroyed. Yesterday it 


came to my knowledge that between 7 |’ 
and 100 men calling themselves miners, 
had organized an attack on.the A. C.. 
Co.’s cache. I went up at-once with 
Lieutenant Richardson, ‘and a com- 
mittee called upon me and stated that 
as yourself and Captain Hansen had 
promised at Dawson that they should 
be allowed the privilege to purchase 
supplies here on credit, they demanded 
a year’s outfit be furnished them, If 
this was not done before 10 o’clock next 
day they would take it by force. As Mr. 
Davis did not feel that he could comply 
with their request, he refused. I ex- 
plained to them that I would issue ra-} 
tions to all destitute, and they went) 
away. Lieutenant Richardson went 


over to their camp and-they passed a | 
resolution in his presence to attack the 
eache the next morning. Word was 
sent down to me. I at once posted a 
proclamation taking» charge of both 
caches in the name of the United 
States, and the next morning I went 


lover with about 25 men unarmed. When ; 


within half a mile of the cache I was 


‘met by one man who said he was dele- 


gated to have me come to their camp 


for consultation, which Tf refused to do. 
Otherwise the two) 


Defied the United States. 
He theh came out in his true colors 


‘and said he would not.allow me to go 
‘to the cache. 


As I did not stop, he 
then asked me if I would wait where 
I was until they ‘could consult, say-_ 
ing they had the cache. 

‘As I knew Lieutetiant Richardson 
was in the building and there had been 
no firing, I was convinced he was lying. 
‘I told him again that the stores were 
the property of the <nited States; that: 

I would feed the destitute, give bona 
sufficient on their 
notes to go out, and defied them to 


My Dear Sir:—I send Mr. Gasch with;re or touch the cache. He then went 


to the camp, and in about 20 minutes 


I can | Peturned with werd that they accept- 
I hope that Captain Hansen | Cdmypterms.«1 £ I found Licutenant Rich- 


DANCE HALL, 


How the Miners and Girls Enicyl Thevsaatens | in yest 


ardson in full possession and no at- 
tempt had been made to force the 


“There seems to -be| guard, though they had ‘tried to get 


Lieutenant Richardson into their camp 
with a view of holding him as a-hostage 


in event I should attack them, 
V m feeding 


i 


i 
if 


"Promediead ad 


Pel! ra y- 
This was not a ease of starving me: 
of premeditated eee Tf Sou 
to preserve your’ property, use 
fluence to have the’ necessary 
ation, so that troops when they 

_bext spring can act promptly, 
unhampered. I urge immediate ac- 
m through your friends in the states, 
have advised Captain Hansen that 
have written you. Will you please. 

this letter, and youare at liberty 
ise the information as you see fit) 
he public good. Very truly yours, | 
haste, — ye. BS RAY, 

_ Captain Highth U. 8, infantry. 
other distressing feature of the | 
ati t Dawson now, is the com- 
tution of. neighboring in- 
or 00 in number, who are aly 

y out of provisionsaiygity 


'S FROM FORT YUKON 
ains of the Alaskan 
Mail Service, 


4 


t 


© 


Tay Compl 


ooo 


with 


Stamps—Indians Along 
the Porcupine Are Starving— 
Are In Need of Troops. 


7 


etary Alger has received some in- 

ig reports from Capt. P. H. Ray, of | 
Highth Infantry, who was sent to| 
ka to keep the War Department in- 
led as to the condition of affairs 
‘esulting from the large immigra- 
‘a result of the gold excitement. | 
est of these report? is dated Fort | 
December 20, a litt’e more than a. 


Q | 
Par oe 
on, 


The regular contractor brought 
t mail (October 12) as far as Circle 

this year, and had sent none out. 
e is no provision, he says, for for- 
ling mail west of Circle City in the 
er. The postmaster for Cirelé City is 
lewhere in the States, his assistant 
een put out of the office for drunk- 
8, the Post-office , Department has_ 
to provide the post-office with any 
> stamps, and the mail that._comes 
teamer, via St. Michaels, is without: 
proper supervision. There are no. 


tion to it. The present mail con- 
is frozen in semewhere about the 
of the Tanannat,, and it is to be re- 


rif conditions existing in the terri- 
ys They seem te be financially and 
ly incapable of fulfilling their obli- 


eliable information from Dawson 
e does not believe there will be any 
rom starvation among the whites. 


‘along. the trail. 
a food and said he would do 
sep them from perishing. 

a] oid, in two 

aribou mi- 


kon that was forced out o: 


! trip involved crossing the American con- many and the feet of not a few are now I 


revenue cutter Bear took him across the be used as a refrigerator. 


supplies and otherwise 


“was rescued—none ‘tdo soon—by an there has more than paid for the country, 
'American whaler. His predicament was besides the $35,000,000 worth of seals that 


later than those previously re- | ferjng 
l. The Captain calls attention 'to the | stort 
ble condition of the mail service in | long ae 


; 


agents, and the officers of the com- ‘though: the tempera 
ss handling the mail pay little or no | deg. 


, the Captain says, that contracts |the year. In 1884.a rainfall of 155 inches ‘Miller Creek has been the heaviest pro- 
arded to men who Go fot under-|was registered at Ounalaska. The rain | 


conditions existing at Fort Yukon} 


D 
some disposition to be trent! 
the Captain says he hopes t 
keep them under control, 


ea pata ee BRENT LITERATURE. : 
, GSURRENT LITERATURE, . 
Mr. De Windt’s Experiences 
and Observations it Alaska. 
| Mv. Francis Wilson's Essay on Eugene 
Field—‘'Fhe Pride of Jennico’’— 
Mr. Brice’s Estimate of Gladstone— 
‘“‘Miss Theodora,’’? by Miss Helen 
Leah Reed. — ss Re anita 
Two years ago Mr. Harry de Windt August ‘18, 1897. 


undertook to travel from New York to beat ree VE | cuney — 


Paris by land, His only companion was The Alaska Gold Fields. 


a servant, who had travelled with him | 
several times before. The plan of the Alask.i, the country to which the eyes of | 


\ -] 


ne 
. “finds’? 
agnets upon . 
; ywest coast. 


t 


tinent and travelling through Alaska to ty;ned, was purchased by the United States 
Behring straits. The author intended as Russia in 1867, for $7,200,000. When | 


cross the straits by sledge on the ice, é 
and then to Ae ae t slay Stberia to the purchase was made some Congressmen 


Russia, and so on te ettiee foe Ar- twitted Secretary Seward, and said that the 
riving at Behring sea, the American country was only a skating rink and might 
But the invest- 
straits, which are impassable to sledges, ment proved a good one, for it cost only | 
and landed him amon the Tehuktchi 14 and three-quarter cents an acre, and 
ety es nec sppbed, Uab. Or eearecs during the ten years that have elapsed since 


rowbeat and ill- 
Oaths whenihes its purchase, the gold that has been found 


treated him for some 


indeed horrible, and portions of his de- have been caught there. 


scriptions of his sufferings, and of the 
natives and of the filth amid which they 
live, are apt to prove revolting to the 
average reader, » -}/ — 1 
The most interesting, 


Although various 
precious metals were known to exist in 
large quantities within its bounds, yet until 
; ast § ‘ mpt to make 
portions of -his last summer there was no attemp 


book, ‘‘Through the Gold Fields of Alas- a thorough geologica] survey of the country. 


ka to Behring Straits’’ (Harper), are the $y a vd ~ 
chapters, describing his trip over the On Saturday, Aug. 7, 1897, the report of 


Ci Sek, ass, Circle City, Dawson City, Joseph Edward Spurr, the geological sur- 
aa th Male. City B00 | Mie es Om TiN er, | vey expert, who headed the party that made 


s travels and afiventures, his ‘suf- : 
s and his obs¢rvations, and the this investigation, was published. The fol- 

Ce PRL RO BeOkd ae ares | lowing wre some of the statements it makes: 
St. Michael. Numberless writers have It sav  s to the Forty Mile gold dis- | 
described much of this country; no book | | 
that we have seen brings the whole/re- 

in Gulch was struck, and eyer since it 

The hole country and climate and life pee AS 2 a 
of lM ahntitakocen . n absolutely fresh has been a constant payer. The character 
interest under the author's livelyand di-° of the gold there is nuggety, masses of | 
ee pene fact that ene ay crane $5 weight being very common. 
route into Alaska offers great hardships 22 atter ' = 
and difficulties one comes to understand the first -ear after the discovery of Forty 
the exact nature of the difficulties, ob- Mile has been variously estimated at. 


|Stacles ahd discomforts.” .: © = from $75,000 to $150,000, but $60,000 _ 
He says that for those who take care probably covers the production. 
of themselves Alaska is fairly healthy, 


} 
re ranges from 98 ‘The discovery of Davis Creek was made 
1, -or even 8, -.deg. below zero, — 


ane: toe prevail én the coast; Oc- ‘in 1888, and a stempede from Franklin 


a | 
casionally, in June and July, the sun is Gulch followed. The event of 1892 was _ 
yee Be on Oyee, [ogee ae ‘the discovery of Miller Creek. Since then 


overland from Juneau to Fort 
trict that in the latter part of 1887 Frank- | 
gion. so vividly. befote the. mental eye. 
rect treatment. Fr a vague under- es 
The yield | 


seldom pours down, but falls in a steady |(ucer of the Forty Mile district, and until 
ae poe a Paden Pye Wille ae gd recently of the whole Yukon. Its entire 
pits an Hronvingsal OTe aeaole ion. But |length lies in British possessions. | 
this incessant Gera ity eee Pe tes The output for 1893, as given by the | 
falls to ze id th for the Alaskan creeks, | 


ag all but Miller Creek, being in American | 


; double that of the previous year, and was | 
divided between the two districts. In | 
/1895 the output had doubled again. The 
Forty Mile district in the summer of 1896 
is described in the report as looking as if 
it had seen its best days. 

Of the discovery of gold in the Klon-. 
dike district the report says: ‘With the 
announcement of gold in the winter of 
1896-7 there was a genuine stampede to) — 
the new region. Forty Mile was almost Ee 
- deserted. About 350 men spent the wi ‘ 

ter on Klondike, in the gulches, and 

‘ a Ve 


to rest for more than 
let go would have m 


| foot of the slope. ek 
of the Chilkoot hard’ 
in grim earnest up th 
the mountain. Two 


ee 


the new town of Dawson. The mor 
_| portant parts of the district 
nanza and Hunker Creeks, 
to latest information, 400 claims had been 

| located up to Jan, 1, 1897. There is plen- 

_ty of room for many more prospectors 

| and miners, for the gulches and creeks 

which have shown good prospects are 
“Spread over an area of 700 square miles,” 

_ The report points out the difficulties in 

the way of speedy development of the | 
country, including the climate, with short| 
Summer season and long, cold winter. Gon-| 
tinuing, the report says: 


are on py 
According 


iS) MHawe AS 


“Whatever Alaska may be in the future, 


LHOFE 


_ ates 


= 


it is not now self- -supporting agriculturally. | 
Moose, carbou, and hare are variable at 
quantity, abundant at time, and dis- 


appearing from the region for twelve months 
ata time. Ten dollars a day is the general, 
wage paid, $12 for a day of ten hours being 
paid in some of the more remote gulches. 
In winter the pay for labor is from $5. to | 
$8 per day of six hours. Many times the } 
-mtniners haye been at the point of starvation. 
Universal suffrage is given, and all have an 
equal yote. Penalties include: For stealing, 
banishment from the country; in some cases, 
also whipping; threatening with weapors, 
the same; murders, hanging, but there have 


| becn no murders so far. 
“The mining laws differ for different 
guiches. Generally the claim is for 500 feet 


for gulch diggings from rim-rock to rim- 
rock, but in some gulches not paying well 
an effort is being made to stake claims 1,320 
eet long. Crowded creeks, too, are staked 
| 300 feet to the claim. No man is allowed 
to stake more than one claim in his own 


© ppsnon acvonvy 


ame, save the discoverer, who is allowed 
1,000 feet instead of 500. The only office in 
the community of miners is the Recorder, 
appointed by popular vote, one in each gulch 
or creek.” 


With regard to the ownership of the Klon- . 
dike fields the following from Washington, 


D. C., shows the claim of Great Britain to 
them to be valid: 


3 eitited™ “Mic Le. @ manycprospeciars: 
whose ‘destination haa been the Klondike 
-Incited by the newspaper publications re- are! now turning toward the new diggings. 
ently, tending to throw doubt upon the Two ounces to tha man has been struck on 
= Ophir. creek, 4 tributary of the-Fish river, 
_ ownership of the Klondike gold fields, som¢ heen ee ey Me Cass 
of the high government officials, who would gelicer, is situated sixty-five miles north- 
naturally be expected to deal with the ques: West of Sit. Michael. The news was brought 
tion if it comes toa practical issue, have been £© the towns at the mouth of the Yukon 
quietly looking into the matter, with a view 


by the discoverer, a miner named Deyter. 
to preparing themselves for, the controversy © 


Whe result has been a rush, 9.) 
*The district has been favorably known 
that may arise. Their views are, in sub- 
stance, that there can be no valid objection 


for two years and has been prospected by 

small parties at intervals during that time. 

: The location of the Hew diggings 4s fifty 
advanced to the title of Great Britain to 
this territory. A careful examination of all 
of the reliable charts and maps made far 


‘miles inland from Golovin bay. Bed rock” 
was struck. ‘three feet from the surface. 

enough back in date to be free from suspi- 

cion of influence of the recent heavy gold. 


The findings are mostly coarse gold. 
finds has conyinced these officers that, so far 


as the Klondike fields, as defined by the latest 
reports, are concerned, there can be no ques- 
tion that they lie east of the 141st meridian, 
which defines the boundary line, and so are! 
within British territory by about thirty-fiy 
miles at least. As for the meridian itself, | 
it is said that it has been so closely located|. 

by the surveys of the Canadians and our} — 
own coast survey that there is not at any 
point a difference of more than 700 feet in| 
the claimed boundary, which, of course,|: 
would not substantially affect any contro. 
versy that night g grow sont of the title. 


| 
| 


nd that number is being constantly aug- 


large one during the winter. 


Dorado and Discoverer. 

t party yet to leave ‘St. Michael 
the Dusty Diamond Co- " 
(| Tt men, . 


rah a BI, 14 Se 


‘SHELDON JA 
AFTER A LONG JOURNEY. 


ose are, abéut7100’ mén on Fish river, | 
ented by new arrivals. The camp prom-" 


istricts have been organized 


/ appointed physician at the Unalaklik rei 


SON hnroRNs TO v. 


s Beinacer to Be Used by 
ama in Alaska — Brings | 


inspection of the government schools apan 
reindeer stations on the Bnekos of raeste | : 


ie left St. Michael July 26 un the steamer } 
Del Norte ‘for the -oast of Siberia in the | 
search for several hundred domestic rein~ | 
deer. Owing to press of time the steamer © 


‘could remain but a short time, so that only } 
161 head were secured, ‘These were breught | 
over vo Alaska and sent to Cape Prince of 
Wales to »eplace in part the herd of 450 


which “vas taken last winter by Lieut. | 
Jar ho headed the relief expedition to | 
‘isoned whalers at Point Bar- | 
ér station will be esta}. lished | 
a ws the females taken north 
| were « ¢ ‘illed. j 


Dr. Jaickso sent 113 Iaplanders north, 
and h, estadlished their headquarters at 
-Unalal.iik, from whence they will be driven 
-to various points in Alaska. ‘Their ser- 
vices may be needed in carrying the ma 
with -eindeer, “Many of the Lapps al 
Norwegians taken in last winter by ‘th 
government have taken out their first 
pers looking to natura iization. 

\Dr. H. N. Gambell, of Iowa, has b 


| deer station, W. H. Doty, a graduate, | 
|-Princeton university, has been appointet 
teacher at St, Lawrence island, in pi 
of Mr, V. C. Gambell, who lost his lif 
| the schooner Jane Gray. 

1 According to Dr. Jackson’s version 
usefulness of reindeer in Alaska has | 
i re established. Before the relief expe 


head there were 1, 


charges, 
the dogs 


q ay West, which belonged 
Mr, Richa, dson, was also sold for in- 
debtedness, Ag a 
ays there is a general feeling of discour- 


spects of receiving any mail during the 
ing winter. A strong protest was sent 
lown on the Roanoke and forwarded to the 
ostal authorities at Washington. ' 
) The opinion is expressed by Dr. Jackson 
i that with one exception the ice-imprisoned 
| whaling vessels in the Arctic ocean will 
lave a safe deliverance. It is their inten- 
| tion to spend the open’ months in whaling 
| before returning to San Francisco. When 
he Del Norte put in at Port Clarence on 
ugust 5 the whaler Belvidere was in that 


uly on the east side of Point Barrow. No 


Thrasher, heavily laden, has taken 
ions north sufficient to maintain the 
ng crews through the season. 


take on board as many of the 


Port Clarence by August 15. Nothing, 
er, had been heard from him up to 


2 Oooh. Mil 
TS 


| SHROUDED IN MYSTERY. 


? 


Disclose the Missing Gold, 


pene ees ees NS 


| Valise in the Stateroom of Albert 
Fox, and to Have Belonged to 


Fox, Atkins, Forndran and Adams’, 


Warrant Is Issued and Passengers 


and Crew Are Thoroughly Search- 


ed, but Without Yielding the 
Slightest Clue to the Robbers. 


Under’ ordinary circumstances the fact 
| that a steamship from Alaska had a cargo” 
| of gold approximating $4,000,000 would be 


| bringing that amount yesterday morning, } 


aking on coal and supplies prepara- | 
yagain going in the neighborhood of | 
: atrow. ‘The Belvidere crew told of . 
he loss of the whaler Rosario. early in | 


aT ae Sy, 489 ¢ ' 
aim to Have 


‘Thorough Investigation Fails to . 


Said to Have Been Placed in a> 


the greatest possible news, but, although | 


consequence Dr. Jackson — 


, 
j 
i 
j 
N 


| 


however, were believed to be lost. » 


i 


» 
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rs as required bringing out, and return ° 
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PERE NE BERL: 


GEORGE CARMACK, 
The Discoverer of Bonanza Creek. 


EFORE any of the Roanoke’s 
day they were searched by pol 
marshals, 

tors who were on shore. 


Among the Roanoke’s Passengers who escaped down the gangplank as 
soon as the officers would permit it, were Dr. Sheldon Jackson 


returned from Siberia via St. Michael, 
Klondike. The latter was accompanied 
ter and three brothers-in-law. 


x pat fi \ Woh 
-—Upon Arrival at Seattle Search SEMI RGA EAE ACR CRC ACA BABA ABCA ECACBA, BARA Qa ta Jn 
When thé Roanoke steamed into port at authorizing whe eerest (of dona Doe anan 
‘Richard Roe. 


8 a'clockzand a call for police was made 
before any passengers were permitted to’ 


land it quickly became noised around the, 
city that;a; gigantic theft had been com-| 
mitted and particulars were eagerly sought. | 

The claim was made that $24,575 had been’ 
taken. This was said ta have been in a 
valise in. the stateroom of Albert Fox, and 
to have belonged’ to the following men: 
Fourteen thousand seven hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars to Fox, $4,000 to Frank Ai- 
kins and William Forndran jointly, $5,000 to 
Forndran,. and $800 to Dr. E. F. Adams. 
The deed was alleged to have been com- 
miitted between 9 and 11 o’clock a. m. Au- 
gust 21, shortly before tha Roanoke sailed 
from: St:’Michael for Seattle. - 

United States Dis 


Graphie 
Carmack, 


passengers were allowed to land yester- 
ice officers and deputy TUmited States 
The scene was an interesting one for the hundreds of spec- 


EHLKS 


CID 


SELL rer 


SERRE REBEL. 


\ 


DR. SHELDON JACKSON. 


. 
a 


The assistance of the police © 
force was requested, and under the direc- | 
tion of United States Deputy Marshal Ty-_ 
ler all the passengers were personally 

searched and itheir baggage was earefully . 
examined before anybody was permitted to | 
Jand. . From 8:30 o’clock in the morning un- 


‘til noom the Roanoke was held by a loose 


“Seattle harbor, 


line and lay in the stream a few feet from 
Yesler wharf; but at 12 o’clock the pre- 
liminary search was over, the boat was 
tied fast and the voyagers were let ashore, 
but not until they were again searched 
ithey left the gang plank, ; 


most thorough o. 


a NRG 


and last 


on the lower deck aft, 


on discovered a portion | 


the ceiling that had evi- 
tampered with. A. stri 
» inches wide and a yard 


_recently. |The second steward was) 
nmoned, and said the defacement had 
done after the Roanoke left the Yu- 
kon, Then the ship’s carpenter appeared 
ith auger and saw and cut away the 
board, Officer Schenneman climbed up and 
looked into the hole, and found—nothing. 
Atkins, who was near, said if the money 
was found by the officers everyone of them 
‘would receive $100 in nuggets, But the dis- 
jeovery of this loose board was looked upon 
as an evidence that the alleged thieves 
were searching for a place in the walls’ 
‘of the steamer to hide their booty, and all 
‘rooms were carefully hunted through for 
‘similar clues. It was subsequently learned 
ut stateroom © was occupied during the 
yage by two men, one of whom was a 
nsumptive and sick through the trip. 


Reed and Sullivan Aboard. 
1e first police officers to board the 
oke were Chief Reed and Capt. Sulli- 
who responded at 8:30 in the morning. 
They were followed by Officers Adams and 
erson, and at intervals until the follow- 


“others were going through the ship: 


ant Ward, Detectives Wapenstein, of 
icago; Cudahy, Powers, Corbett, Will- 


it ams and Meredith, and Officers Grant, 
mings, Osborn, Kelly, Adams, Holt 


John Corbett. Fox, Atkins and Forn- . 


were with the officers all day, with 


<ception of a few hours at lunch time, 
orndran went ashore to eat with an 
ntance. He was, however, search 

‘he was permitted to land. ; 
e the men claiming to be robbed in- 

oy neverth that their story is true, 
i 


nevertheless, a doubt expressed as 

e credibility of their statements, The 

tale of Wiese alleged victims is this: They 
say ‘they were anxious to avoid paying the 
Canadian royalties on their gold, and did 

| not want to give up the 1% to 2% per cent, 
| charge of the North American Transpor- 


| tation and Trading Company for holding} 


he dust in safety during the voyage; so 
| they smuggled it aboard, concluding tha 
they would watch it themselves. 
| But Fox was a little anxious, and befor 
leaving St. Michael deposited $9,295 of hi 
$24,000 with Pursed O’Connor, receiving 
dr: in exchange. The nalance he put i 
Atkins deposited $4,300 of his ow 
‘with the purser, but $4,000 that be- 
d to Forndran and himself jointly h 
d in Fox’s grip, having had a previou 
aintance with the latter. Forndran 
who had $5,000 of individual wealth, depos 
| ited in also in Fox’s satchel. But there wa 
| $800 more. Dr, Adams, who is understoo 
to have gone’ north in the interests of 
Chicago syndicate, Was @ passenger 


misgivings that he was nearing his end, 
he called Fox to his state room and gav: 
him $800, all his dust and greenbacks, t 
| SIve to his, Adams’, wife,.if he should no 
reach home alive, This $800 also went th 


tay of the other $23,775, into the valuablq 


val The receptacle was put in Fox’ 
-Toom, under the lower berth, the other 
having implicit confidence in him. Fox ha 
‘| cabin No, 27, on the port side of the main 
| deck, a little aft of the center of the boat. 
Atkins tells the story that in the fore- 
on of August 21 he, Forndran and oth- 

$ were in the smoking room playing 

“when suddenly Fox burst. through 

ith the startling inquiry, “Have 

the grip, boys?” They an- 

; then he shouted, “It’s gone, 

They rushed to the room, and 

e statement true. It was report- 

d the local police that he 

m for afew minutes, leay- 

and eee e re- 


, anything, holding that he believed implic- 


ss 


1 ‘Rock Springs, 
and Says he was oe 
rs in the Klondike, He | 


age he ep es 5. a ‘ 3 : 
--anoke when the ; : n irter interest in’ a claim on | 


ported, and every passenger immediately | 


‘made himself a detective to ferret out the | =: wie} A this ta lenny tt ag prem 
ie R s e alleged 
obbery: : 


had arrived two or thr¢e days previously | ng Wa igh sii Aes robbery was said to 
and ° ‘ ie Rede transferrin | have been committed I was not yet aboar 
was then, alongside transferring the Mrs ve aaa 1 do not nee aden 
| about it, other than tha story as told to 
| me by the men and that information is 
States marshal and representatives of the | familiar to every passenger, We are do- 
North American ‘Transportation & 'Trad- |ing all in our power to find the missing 
‘ing Company before anybody was permit- gold, and the passengers, baggage and 
ted to land at St. Michael, The Roanoke | boat were thoroughly searched in a sys. 
| Was anchored in the stream three miles tematic manner, The company would have 
}from shore, ithe water being too shallow been responsible for the gold if it had been 
for ocean steamers to get nearer to the placed with the purser, but under the | 
|.Yukon port. All the way from St. Mi- exfsting circumstances we will not assume | 
_chael to Seattle officers of the vessel were. the responsibility.” 
_ detailed to hunt for the missing treasure, — No Arrests Made 
and the passengers and crew aided, ; 

It is pointed out by those who doubt There were several reports of arrests 
ge story of the men who claim to have being made last night in connection with 
been robbed that the. latter cannot refer jy -Atkins- 
| to a single man outside of their own close : ‘aa anne neers alleged robbery 
friends that knew they had much gold nor © the steamer Roanoke, but there was no 
where they could have gotten it. Many in Tain ai been with— 

ra rom the vessel, but it is under- 
whe ‘have. beer ‘around ; Dawson: for years stood that the officers of the vessel are 


say th never heard of any of them pas. 

mes (A nl strikes. On ithe fine ote the Sante aa a pee ee to see that none 

: i ; re) e go reported stolen is taken from 
river there was nobody who saw. the gold the Roanoke, if it should be there. Albert. 


reported to belong to Fox and the others Fo 4 
: x has registered at the Northern hotel 
nor was there a man outside their own . and will be there for a few days 


clique on ithe Roanoke that knew they 
had: the dust, although they were on the.” . ; ; 
vessel several days before sailing from | GOLD BOAT NUMBER THREE, 
the Yukon. How Fox could have 12) 
| pounds of gold, carrying it from boat to 
beat and to his stateroom, with not one Dora Bluhm Brings Another Trea- 
| of the nearly 600 passengers seeing it is sure Carzo—J, W. Duke Frozen’ 
|amystery many are trying to ye Sei to Death on the Trail, 
other reason given for doubting the tale is With her small deck cr : 
| why should Fox deposit so small a por- .). mee pewdel with min- 
tion of his treasure with the purser and .fT8:ftom.Circle City the. little schooner 
| keep the balance himself, and why should Dora Bluhm arrived on the Sound yester- 
Atkins deposit: his own and not his part-| day from St. Michael, making the thi 
ner’s, although Forndarn. deposited all of gold boat sane ahi pa < ird | 
\ his own? Even the $800 given to Fox in s y-four hours, 
Etrist was not put into safe keeping. Six miners from the best district on the 
Another circumstance considered sus-| American side were the passengers on the 
| picious is that Fox sailed under the name steamer i af By 
of J. H. Brown and°Morndran as Charles | : a8 800 ounces in bright Sistah: 
_ Moore. Their reason was that they trav- as for was her cargo. Two-thirds of 
‘ eled on tickets issued. to men of those 'e sold was in the possession of one man, _ 
names ; ¢ oe oe Christol, of Tacoma. 
i ‘ e death of J. W. Duke of Pennsylvania 
Capt. Kidston Suspicious. | from freezing on the trail while frvine ion 
Capt. Kidston, of ithe Roanoke, has no (carry provisions to starving Tanana In-- 
faith that the robbery was committed, giv- | dians, is a terrible story as told by the re- 
ing as his reasons those already stated. turning miners, It was early in February 


. that the reports of starvation among the © 
United States District Attorney Gay, | Tanana Indians reached Circle City. Re. 


after thoroughly cross-questioning the re- }lief supplies were contributed from the 
ported victims. yesterday, a slender store held by the miners and Duke 
doubt that anybody but themselves had | started out with a big dog team to deliver | 
entered the stateroom when the treasure | them. He never reached his destination, as 


| was reported \to be stolen, and did not be- jhe was found by a party that followed a 


lieve anybody could ‘take 125 pounds of gold | few days after he started, 
dust from the room without others know- | His body, frozen stiff, was founda on the 
ing it. He was reluctant to have a search trail where he had camped for the night, 
warrant issued and gaye his consent only They carried it back to the Birch creel. 
upon the earnest solicitations of the.pas- Country and buried it with ceremony on 
sengers, who wished to free themselves of his claim, No, .2 Eagle creek. The only 
all suspicion. He did, however, believe other deaths at Circle City during the 
that the United States officers should use ‘Winter were those of James Barker, from — 
every effort to discover if a crime had been Puget sound, and Dr, k, ‘Harris, of Cali-— 
erica and if so in ferreting out the ene ie 
guilty. i @ passengers on the Dor in=< 
Dr, Adams was seen at the Great North- | clude Louis March Ghplstol, vor cram a 
ern hotel on North First avenue yesterday | Robert Duma, of Tulare, Cal.- BE. Girzi.. 
afternoon. He was at first reluctant ito say | kowski, of San Francisco: C. Q. Portal 


itly in Fox’s honesty and was well able to | °f Atizona; George S, Lefford, of Boston; 


stand the loss; but as he thought over the , © V- Bigelow, of Seattle. Christol has 80 


eens of the affair he was on tthe point _ Satna eee i ese Meio ia 
pe if reo : other ; 
pet ee fe ee ae have about 400 ounces between tenn ee 
siataewne Mel Aicind end Forndrant on | ; Mr. Christol said that 500 men had win- 
the charge of robbing him. He at last, ered at Circle City this year. Not once 


| however, said he was too ill to bear the “Urine the long winter had they received 


excitement and would await further de- 22Y Mail, although they understood fifty 
velopments and until he was in better ‘MS of it was lying at Dawson because no 
health. His wife, who was with him, . °@© cared to pack it down the river. He 
wanted him to take the steps at once, Dr. | S4¥S8 that. he spent one season on the 
Adams had an office at Dawson, where he 222aMa. river without finding a color in~ 
is understood to have represented Edwin | itty, prospect holes. Then he went to 
Drew and other Chicago capitalists. _ Circle City and struck a good claim, which 
Albert Peavdihe is from La Peer yaad been abandoned in the rush to Daw- 
county, Michigan, and that he met Dr, | S02. Mr. Christol is well known in sport 
Adams on the trip from Seattle to Dyea ig circles having at one time been ak 
last March. He went from there to Daw- | Pion lightweight wrestler of the worid. ke 
Wyea trail, the doctor taking; == = == =~" — ra 
oute. He first went to the 
the spring of 1895. He says. 
‘ought was the proc 
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“A Vast Region Offered to the 


_ » Prospector for Proof. 


“GREAT PROMISE OF WEALTH. 


ye. 
pitse FOO A OS * 


‘Mighty River, Tributary to the Yu- 
‘kon and on the American Side, 
Causes the Latest Excitement— 


Bar Digginges Known ‘os Ten 


1) q % is yi a i Fp Brae | 

v fe at 1 » ac a { 
The First Map of the Koyukuk District, 
\ L 1% rn Oty ah api } is Tey & , tere I 
Prepared from, a rough sketch made by William Scott. | pene 
The Koyukuk is a tributary of the Yuk6n river, which 1s attracting von 
siderable attention. It is}on the American side and offers great inducements 
for the old and new prosyectors, . . ; } 
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Years and Always Good for a 
 Grubstake — Numberless Streams 
‘> From the Headwaters—Many Ex- 


| “peditions Are Now Fitting Out. 


ate Sea ae 


ee A great rush of eager prospectors is set- 
“ting from all directions to the Koyukuk 44 
river, which joins the Yukon 600 miles /7 
from its mouth on the northern side. \ The 
Koyukuk is a mighty river, fed by seven 
branches, and each branch taking sub- 
stance in turn from countless creeks and 
ee streams, The whole country of 
the seven branches is laced with running 
water in intricate design, and many indi- 
-eations would ‘seem to point to the ex- 
_istence in these divergent and widespread 
| head waters of vast mineral wealth. A 
boon for the unfortunates crowded from 
"the older locations; another chance for 
| the unlucky who have tried and failed; 
-an opportunity for the mewcomer who 
‘seeks “where to Sink his shovel in golden 
earth, They are heading to the new 
‘fields in small boats and steamers, or over 
the land trail from Fort Hamlin, and not 
one but thinks he is at last on the right 
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road, There is no fear of being crowded anal (es OR rte Ur pea 
out; a region almost inexhaustible is of- I R EB duets? Witrren Gavv' He a4, Ricteard 4 i 
‘fered for proof, and the success or failure gf I R.LOW j 6) OF San FRANCISCO FHeneetra.Mo 
of the pioneers will be eagerly watched. Use : { vocousy 


| ous WEDAWSON Hong +> - eb ed eeuev"s 90000 00000 Doo vEDOL Oo ULULELO 
Seven steamers owned by private ex- Cw ; ts 


-Peditions are being prepared back of. St. 
-Michael island te run exploring parties 
up the Koyukuk ‘this spring. Two other 
steamers, destined the ‘same, are almost 
completed at Dutch harbor. Passen- 
gers could be readily obtained at the 
, mouth of the Yukon by any steamer 
scheduled to make trips to the new district,’ 
_ but such enterprise is checked by the fact 
that the companies at St. Michael and 
Fort Get There refuse to sell supplies to 
Such steamers at any less than retail 
prices, Failing to secure steamer passage, 
many will go up the river in small boats, 
and the district will soon be alive with 
prospectors. From W. M. Scott, a min- 
ing expert of Chicago, who came down 
on the Roanoke fresh from a vigorous ex- 
perience in the Koyukuk, was obtained a 
description of the country and its pros- 
pects, 
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“IT do not want to be responsible for a 
rush which may prove disappointing,” said 


5) 
Mr. Scott, “and do not feel like Saying 
much of the riches of the district. 
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hes How the Ship Was Searched. 
eat was nearly 12 o’cleck when the U. 8S. 

"! Marshals appeared on the scene with a 
properly executed search warrant. Chief’ 
Reed and Capt. Kidston came ashore and 
roped*back the crowd. More officers were 
sent for. The warehouse on the dock 
‘was closed and preparations made for 
searching the passengers. Two gang | 
planks were put out and the crowd began 
to come ashore, Hach man was: searched | 


million dollars, mostly in gold, the 


s 
= that ever came out of the 


or any other mining camp, was 
of the piles of dust and nuggets 
famous treasure ship Roanoke 
ved at 9 o’clock this morning 

E from St. Michael. Over half'of the 
$ said to be the treasure of the, 
erican aeration and Trad- ficers. He was then instructed to. take | 

; his baggage into the warehouse and open 

‘it up. Not a passenger was missed; even) 
kK arrived in the harbor, but Dr, ‘Sheldon Jacksén had to submit to, 
@ wharf. Capt. Kidston got his search. i 
Age then allowed the ship to) Many of the men had sacks ‘of dust.) 
We To the wharfinger he yelled, These they were compelled to take out and 
or the lice. ae show’ Mr.’ Fox or ‘Folmer. Sack after| 
; had been ‘a robbery on bonrd—the ‘sack -was carefully examined, but none| 
“arst of’ eens on the ocean boats that resembled the missing old bags. It was, 
Peat hs the Klondikers. Three) the strangest scene that has ever~ been) 


a tolen from stateroom 27 either just} rival’of a gold boat. Many of the boxes;|j 
be: ‘ore. the Roanoke left the harbor of St.\ of gold that were carried out were heavier, 
tis ael or just after she sailed on August| than two men could ‘carry. . One chest 
|The owners of the stolen gold were|-was so heavy with yellow stuff that it 

Fox, $14,000; William Folmer, $9000, and | took three men. to carry it to a truck. It 
Adams of Chicago, $800, A Marshal was in the. possession of a Klondiker! 
as sent up on the river steamer Cudahy | named Theyer. As the last man came 


as look for the gold among the passengers, | ashore and the last piece of baggage was 
ompa 


| trip down, asked Fex for bis money. 


con ang ¥ dust valued at $25,000 witnessed here in connection with the ar- 
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foes 


olan! AsHE® 
OF DAWSON 


re A. TioRP 


°F SeaTTLe 


The 
latter went to get it and found it missing. 

The officers were consulteéd and the ship 
searched thoroughly before any more pag-_ 
Sengers were allowed tn cam? on board. 


It did no good, however, aad nothing has 
as he left the ship by two blue-coated of- | Simce been seen of the sack. 


—--s---——— 

The’ following notice was posted on | 
board the Roanoke relative to the big rob- 
bery as above noted: 

Lost—$2000 Reward. 

A valise containing gold dust, about $24,- . 
000. A reward of $2000 will be paid and no 
questions asked to any person returning © 
the same oy giving information where it 
_can be found to 

ALBERT FOX, 
Stateroom 27, Steamer Roanoke, 
i € ——o—— 
Disoussing the Big Robbery. | 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson says he cannot con-}) 
ceive how the robbery of. 125. pounds of 
gold dust could have been made without 
'-some one seeing the act. The three men 


| were taking turns at watching and there 


were 500 people on and about the ship. 


ny, and the Misses Healy were| gone through, and still no sign of the | when it is conceived that this sum of 


United States Attorney W. R. Gay were. “missing gold, the faces of its former | money was carried out of the room in 


soon on board. On shore a big crowd 
gathered, waiting for the unloading. They 
joked the passengers and were joked in 
turn. The passengers were very anxious 
f ov get Pairs, but the pours were in no 


owners drepped, ; | 
Neither Fox nor Folmer would talk to, 
“teporters. From the palice who were tak-. 
“en into confidence in the case the follow- 
ing story of the robbery was obtained, 
Fox and Folmer are old-timers on the 
er | Yukon. They came out last year and re- 
os B. Wreath of Chicago, Tanager [turned in the spring, to sell their claims. | 
e orth American Transportation | They succeeded and the money stolen was 
ith the Misses Healy,” were part of the. proceeds. When they got on 
| the Roanoke they hired a stateroom on the 


lower deck and kept their gold inside. Dr, 
Chas. F. Adams of Chicago left a sack 
containing $800 with them for safe-keeping. | 
Fox’s sack contained $14,000 and that 
which: bore Folmer’s 39000. 

Shortly | e the Roanoke sailed the| 


"st Michael after having se. 
y of dogs and reindeer for ‘ 


lack, the discoverer of Hol)! 
nd the starter of the Klon- | 


yaluable drafts. His 
‘im’’ and “Tay 


x ent on 
ck Falmer w 


time. 
| room and he fixed the catch on the win- 


Cudahy came alongside to | ye 


broad daylight and under the eyes of so 
mapy people, it is quite remarkable. 
Walter A, Hall, who was a passenger | 
down from Rampart City, in speaking of | 
the robbery, said he thought it might have 4 


| been removed from the stateroom by the 


thieves who placed it aboard the river 
steamer Cudahy, lying alongside at the 
Fox was the last man to leave the 


dow and locked the door. On his return — 
he found the door unlocked, Mr. Hall said 
it was right after the breakfast hour and 
the Cudahy had pulled alongside the Roa- 
noke to transfer some 300 passengers who 


| had come down the river on the Weare 


the Cudahy from Dawson. 
om 27, in which the stolen gold 
ise, is on the dining room 
it. could have been re- 
b 


nak assenger ‘List. 
Roanoke’s % 


"The. 
ppo- j 
that | lows: 


on after divided up 
Y ts that it could not 


derson, EK. P. Ash, J. 
and/.wife,: J.. H.. Brown... 
Mrs.. Bodine and child, 
Bosecrans, C. EB. Brown, 
L. Briggs, C. J. Baulim, 
J. Byme, W. M. Brownsell, 
and family, J. W. Crow, 
Cuthburton, 


R. E. Chestnut, John Curtiss 


Gece Echols, J. J. Ellis, F. A. Brett, G:F. 
: J, F. Feeney, H. Fogg, J. Fairfield, 
G. B. Goodell, B. Gay, Miss B. Grantly, J. 
P, Gallagher, F. B.-Gleason, H. B. Gold- 
finch, J. H. Goldstein and wife, W. H. 
Gregory, S. C. Gillford, G. Gneenlass, A. 


ity, however, were of the crowd who 
ed into Dawson with tthe push last 
a id who are glad to reach Hastern 
In 


not Halliday, G A. 


Galvin, E. Green,-Saml. J. Heron, G. L. 


Irwin, G.: H. Ivey, W. H. 


Kelly, J. Kreenan, Geo. La Mora, A. B 


steamer: © i Lewellyn, Mrs. Leitty, J. B. Lynch, F: H. 
G. W.. Jenkins ....,.0..,000sees0e0++ +s --$54,000 Lewis, John Isynch, L. Lemonstrauss, C. 
fermeodoré Anderson. ..5...11 sees ececene 50,000 Moore, K. Munson, J. A. McDonald, H. 
“George Carmack ....... + seeseesereeeee 35,000 D. Mabry and wife, J. R. Mead, G. L. 
§ MAC OANI Es kos vats es seeceecsecceeees+s 30,000 Manning, R. T, Moore, J. Merrill, A. 
Beeerelt OCHArley: ieee pthccsiccssyedess 35,000 Mutsch, J. Moses, I. H. Miller, D. 
HM Gay ...sess) sssecesce) eeveeeeeeeee 10,000 McIlroy, @, © McNaughton, W. b 
SMD Were’. csi. see: sued deed exsceass 15/000 McDonald, C. McLane, RB. Mo- 
DO Re Ges erchlecscseseoe hee esc +ses 10,000) (innis, Ds). Mash Gling Nevanger, 
Renaud ...6...006 seeseeese ceeeeeee 15,000 E, D. Nash, C. Nesbitt, C. H. Osborn, C. 

: MS ERCNGIM, ces ccihiccedbiec'e'ss pi inesives 10;000 W. Ogilbe, F. Pickens, J. Powers, J. G. 
pGo9S, Henning ........ ...see00 eeeee+ 10,000 Perlander, Mrs:;’Pringle, W. J. Park, Pi 
Tagish Patsy ....... i otias Pehle in's 8's 7,000 Philias, H. Pullinger, ©. Peacock, C. @. 
nd Dun McGilvary, Knute Munson, Prescott, J. C. Pickett, B. C. Price, W./ J. 


‘Frank Atkins, Joe Raynard and Frank Park, M. Quinn, J. Rowan, R. Renard, 
| Bushong, all'of whom have large amounts. C, Robbins, W. H: Robinson, C. W. Ross. 
| G. W, Jenkins’ dust weighed 270 pounds. Wf. Riley, H. Ross, J. Rollingstone, Jf-C. 
_He is a well-known Yukon pioneer. Ike | Rubeck, W. C. Shepazd and wife, Mrs. A. 
Powers, who’ brings out $15,000 in dust, Smith, E. Shettine, F. P. Seanle, §. S. 
vhas been on the Yukon fourteen years. Gwan, G L. Spencer and wife, at 
| Phis is his first visit to civilization in. that Sheafe, J. F. Smith, Ww. Sutherland, P. 
‘time. Pichen and three others’are known ‘sutherland, G. F. Topaino, F.. BE. Thayer, 


-as the French boys, and all are well fixed.) a. Travis, E. Thomlinson, W. A. Taylor, t 


“Poor Stick Jim, better known as Skookum J, Turnay, A. W. Turbin,.E. Ulin, A) Vea- 
Jim, was unfortunate in losing $7,000 of his: zie, A. K. Varney, A. W. Wassen, M. 
“hard-earned treasure. Watson, $. Walker, R. B. Wood, (EB. G. 
|. Indian Stick Jim Was Robbed. Woodford, A. Wilson, J. Walsh, J. Wadell, 
On the trip from Dawson to St. Michael A. Wood, F. B. Wright, P. Wauen,|T. W. 
on the steamer Cudahy, a clever robbery. Williams, C W. Young, T. A. Young, W. 
was perpetrated on, Stick Jim, an Indian Zabrisky avd 361 others; total, 454. | 
‘partner of George Carmack. Jim had one fonditions at Munook. | 
sack of dust which contained $7000. He | Walter S Hall, of Rampart City) said 
intended using it for spending money and» to a Times’ reporter yesterday: ‘After 
probably would not have objected to turn- |/ an actual #esidence in the mining cam 
ing some of it over to clever confidence ~ 
meén, but he did object to being robbed all» 
in a bunch. Someone got hold of his 
sack, dumped out the gold and filled it’ those who can come in to stay 
ith shot. It was carefully sealed up) and stay td work. Nowhere on the earth’s 
1 and Jim did not notice that a change | 
been made until he got to St. Michael. | 
lat time it was impossible to catch | 
ief. 


months past, Iam convinced that there is 
| gold—indeyendent fortunes—to be made in 
| Ajaske ‘by, 


such a brogdcast and plentiful distribution 


| possessions. 
| is just dawning. Men are becoming famil- 


EMO yeh sh _, iar with the ways and wants of the coun- 
'. There were a number of well-known Se-,/ try and at no:time in the history of Alas- 


| attla people on board the Roanoke. Most: Bar have fhe houies ioe emactel heer. ae rac: 


Maer io tee vulon Hrtlay ce pow tory cessible or the food supply so plentiful as 
Rs , NOW. i. 5 i rahe. ies: 
_ Jessie Cochran, formerly the well-known | “The country is all right, nynboleh a: alk 


sien painter:and Councilman, was one of | peti rhe 4 
“the Meat hesd rial Has (bean in) Dawken matic conditions are hazardous to health 


or several years and brought back a box 


Seattle People Aboard. 


/ ter is. the,more favorable time for work 


i exchanging greetings with his 
friends on shore. 
E. W. Small of South Seattle returns 


He’ 


| that the camps adjacent, to Rampart City 
and the Kéyukuk country will yield an im- 


“quite sick after a year in Dawson. | mense output of gold for, the » coming 


has some good properties. 
ee BE. Chestnut, a former Sea 


A 


\ 


pass the rush to Dawson in 1897 and 1898. , 

“The jdtest news 
our’ departure from 
Roanoke was. t 
| of people at the. 
tons and tons o: 


passenger list is as fol- 


A. Arronson, F. Atkins, F, Anderson, T, 
_Adanis,, HE, F. Adams,:J. P.. Agnew and 
family, J.. Adams, J. Ashman, O, .W..An- 
F. Atwell, J. Barber 
Miss Bradshaw, 
F. Beck, J. BP, 
M,. Bevenstock, 
W. H. Briggs, 
Geo, Carmack 
J. Corbett, W. R. 


J. Cochrane, .G. Cato, M. Cenner, R. Cro- 


Gouch, J. A. Gresham, G. C. Green, J. Ma | 
Henriux,.L. Huff, J.-A. Halpin, Mrs. F. | 


"| of Education for Alaska 


adjacent to Rampart City for thirteen 


surface has there heretofore been found Ms 


of gold as !n the greatest of our territorial | 
The mining era for Alaska 


) and. especially the summer season. Win- and the Cudahy on-heér. last trip made it in 


\.and getting over the ground. We believe 


winter’s work, and that the stampede to 
| the American Yukon basin in 1899 will sur- 


oem Munook before 
Michael on the 
rival of. .hundreds 


arts of ; 
et have ,. 


ery for fr 
rolling and in t 
storm of peaches, apples ; 
lanes at the heads 
of the spectators in their enthusiasm 

rush- 
ea off and bought fruit by the boxful and 
| tearing off the lids fired. the contents on) 


‘the deck and. through -the open porthol 
in the side of the ship, tha o 


rs) 


rt | 
| 


A great deal of fruit was lost overboard | 
through the (poor marksmanghip of ‘the 
throwers or the indiscriminate grabbing by | 
‘the men on deck. Several times the rmis-_ 
| siles struck the miners in the face or neck | 
and spluttered over them, to the delight 
pot the crowd ashore. The ludsless miner, 
however, didn’t care—he simply wiped it 

away and yelled for more, 
Became Deranged, = 


| A man aboard the Roanoke who worked 
| his passage down from St. Michael-became 
| deranged this morning. and was taken. in 

charge by the’ ship’s officers and put in) 


| irons to prevent him harming himself. His 


| 


| fame was unknown, to the officers of the 
Bir oe OH: he gave the name of Tom and. 
his mania appears to be that someone ig. 

| Boing to kill him. — © ERED OS: Fay { 

} Dr, Jackson Returns, 

| Dr. Sheldon Jackson, U.S. Cor 


aa -the 
Roanoke after a three months’ trip to St. 
Michael, Siberia and Port Clarence.’ From 
St. Michael he took the steamer ‘Del Norte 
to Siberia on July 26. The steamer went 
| direct to St. Lawrence Bay where rein- 
deer and dogs, were seeured. The number 
_of deer)taken was 161. They)are intended 
)-for the station at Cape Prince of Wales) 
and are to pay, back those taken by the! 
Government for the whaler relief expedi- 
tion, They were landed at Port. Clarence 
along with 29 bundles of reindeer skins. _ 
*The trip was very humdrum,’'-said Dr, 
Jackson, this afternoon when he finally, 
succeeded in getjing clear of thé steamer. 
‘We visited a number of refndéer sta- 
tions and found herds ‘progressing -finely. 
‘There is no news of importance. from any 
, of the stations. Mr.. Chalman, a Nor- 
” wegian, rand father of the superintendent 
of the eller station, died these in July. | 
' This. was-the only death among the rein-| 
/ deer.men. We brought back to St... 
_ Michael a number of dogs which will be 
| used by Contractor P.\C. Richardson in | 
Boe the mails up and down the Yu-. 
on. He will also employ the Laplanders 
which the Government. sent north.” . | 
bod | Alaskan. Marine News. 
|» The Roahoke left St. Michael on the 
afternoon of August 21 and came straight | 
‘ through to Seattle ‘without, stopping at | 
| Dutch Harbor. The steamer Garonne ar-_ 
rived on August 20 after an uneventful | 
-woyage. Mrs. J. H. McGraw, Miss Kate _ 
| McGraw, and Mr. and Mrs: E. M., Carr 
“were well. They were.to. take a boat for 
Munook in a-few days. The steamer Pro- | 
| tection arrived August 21° : 
«The Del Norte sailed for ‘Seattle two 
days before the Réanoke left. As she was 
to put into. Duteh Harbor she is mot yet } 
due here. .The ‘last’ of Moran’s river | 
. boats, ‘the Pilgrim, arrived at St. Michael | 
in good shape on August 20, She had 
Ws steamed alone from .the bay where the | 
| White Star, was wrecked: The river 
‘steamers of the N. A. T. & T, Co. are 
“breaking the round trip records: frora St. 
, Michael to Dawson and return. First the 
John C. Barr cut the time to twenty days | 


| 


| 


| 


’ eighteen days.: 
‘News of the 


“Whalers. © 


whaling fleet. The w 
succeeded in getting 
was loading supplies 
Her Captain intended 
days after whales. ~~ 
He reported ‘that ti 


Throughout the whole region vegetation is 
very sparse and fuel is very scarce; there 1s 
but little game and not many fish. On ac- 
‘ count of the soil never thawing altogether, 
é AS, agriculture is practically impossible. ae 
Ma _ ‘is estimated that over $65,000,000 wi 
SF expended this next season in reaching the 
following Pi a, eee _ Klondike. 4 Solel isa 
son toa friend in this city. Bruce was a | Failure to Provide the Post-office at Circle The Klondi e may epee 
‘known member of the Williams College City with ips—Indians ‘Along nine or ten different routes, but I w 


Stan 

me s. There are three 
‘sate yea toieic Paine the Pectiult Ace Starving— only of the most used ones d 
4 N, Yukon Territory, Oct, 19, 1898, : aes i : he Edmonton an 
ee 3eiz8 the opportunity to write to you, us the |” i Si leah aig ‘overland ou. px: he Telegraph 
mail leaves to-morrow. We. had not ex- eee es (2) The Te “AMI of 

; ; (a) 

‘Trail; and (3) the Kamloops route 


to be able to send out any mail until the 
m was frozen over, but they are going to | Secretary Alger has received some in- these routes start from the northwestern 
‘branch of the Carladian Pacific R. R., and 
| 


try and get a boat through, although the teresting reports frcm Capt. P. H. Rayer 
d is running pretty full of ice, and | the Highth Infantry, who was sent. to ; 

here is no certainty that she will go through, feece ae War Department in Mee coirse! more or less treet, the 

“ahh : : < si yy s to € condition of affairs | ; , 

ae aha ee there, resulting from the large immigra- headwaters of the Yukon River, down which 

ble to wet them here from our beh Gu wena a tion as a result of the gold excitement. ‘he must float, from whence the traveler may 

i ; r Ns . . . 

‘orty Mile we conld have made $150 per day Bee oun Fe Henig ae _make the remainder of the journey without 

With the three, as a horse earns $5 per hour ; 'danger, except for the rapids in the river. 
‘The actual cost of the journey by these 
‘routes will not exceed $250. Probably the 
} . . 

least dangerous route is what is called the 


Is 


¥ 


c month later than those previously re- 
here; $10 for a team. The only possible way ceived, The Captain calls attention to the 
for us to get them here was to come across the 


) deplorable condition of the mail service in 
| hills, and our attempt was made too late, asthe | Alaska. The regular contractor brought 
country was covered with snow, and we 


but one mail (October 12) as far as Circle 


jp @etit, and butter will cost you $2.50 ner pound, i 
| Clothing is very high, too. A suit of underwear 22S Sent out food and said he would do 


}eouldn’t find any food for the poor 
| brutes, ‘Three days out we were caught in a 
storm, and the horses played out forty miles 
back in the mountains, As our progress had 
been slower than we expected, we were very 
short of grub, and this, as you will readily be- 
lieve, is a serious matter when you are an un- 
‘known distance and in an unknown direction 
from the nearest supply. When the horses gave | 
out we shot them and started out, with heavy 
packs on our backs, to make Dawson. The snow | 
was pretty deep, and the mercury would drop | 
0 10 and 15 deg. balow zero xt night. Of course, 

Wwe had toleave our tent when we disposed of 

e horses, so we slept out, with a big fire on 

er side, which we took turns in keeping up. 

q ‘his lasted for four nights. The last three days 

we had nothing to eat but flour, and very little | 
of that, so that when we got here none of us felt 
very husky. One learns to get used to such 


i 


City this year, and had sent none out. 
There is no provision, he says, for for- 
warding mail west of Circle City in the 
winter. The postmaster for Circle City is 
somewhere in the States, his assistant 
‘has been put out of the office for drunk- 
enness, the Post-cffice Department has 
failed to provide the post-office with any 
postage stamps, and the mail that comes 
in by Steamer, via St, Michaels, is without. 
any proper supervision. There are no 
route agents, and the officers of the com- 
panies handling the mail pay little or no | 
attention to it. The present mail con- 
tractor is frozen in somewhere about the 
mouth of the Tanannah, and it is to be re- 
gretted, the Captain Says, that contracts 
are awarded to men who do not under- 
stand the conditions existing in the terri- 
tory. They seem to be financially and | 
mentally incapable of fulfilling their obli- 
gations. 


things here, though. ’ 
“TI don’t know just what I shall do yet, as we 
¢ an't start in to do any work of any kind on any | 
of the claims we located, not having capital 
enough toget the necessary amount of grub, 
iving is very expensive here, as you will see 
| from the following scale of prices, which prevail 
atthe stores here: Flour, $16 per 100 pounds; 
cornmeal, $25 per 100; rolled oats, same; bacon, 
50 cents per pound; iresh beef, $1 per pound; 


| cents to $1.50 for two-pound cans; condensed 
i milk, 50 cents per can; sugar,50 cents per pound; 
‘and you must have a pull at the big stores to 


| which at home would cost $1.50 costs you $8 
| here, Now and then you can get a bargain from 
‘somebody selling out, but not very often. Cabins 
ent readily/from $40 to $125 per month, ac- 
‘cording to size, location, &c. Still, if a man is 
at work, he can live well and save money, asthe 
‘ruling wage is $1 per hour. Work is plenty, 
but men are plentier. 

The population of Dawson is considerably 
ver 20,000, and some claim nearly 40,000. The 


: : loss from starvation among the whites. 
moose, 75 cents per pound; canned meats, 75 | 


‘Sea, and are 
‘Meager mach 


The Captain says that the migration of 
people from Northwest territory ‘has 
about ceased, . From parties direct from 
‘Dawson he learns that those who are’ 
without provisions to last them until the. 
opening of navigation, are going out, by | 
the way of Juneau. From his knowledge 
f the conditions existing at Fort Yukon 
and relisble information from Dawson 
City, he does not believe there will be any 


The Indians along the Porcupine and 
Juan-de Leur are starving. Advance 
couriers have come in begging that food 
be sent out, as the women and children 
are dying along the trail. The Captain 


all he could to keep them from perishing, 
There are about 140, all told, in two 
bands. They report that the Caribou mi- 
gration did not come their way, and that 
the fish catch last fall was Almost an’ 
entire failure, neariy all their dogs have 
HS Sag as from the want of food, leaving 
hem, helnless, 

‘he Captain says the civil authorities 
are not furnishing any | Cha vig to life 
and property from the oundary to the 
poetics to do so with the 
nery at their command. A 
dangerous element gathered at- Fort Yu- 


acouple of dogs stop to argue some little matter, 


the affair at once becomes a canine riot, and I 
| have seen a bunch of seventy-five dogs at least, 


| 


| town is run ‘wide open’ except Sundays; 
| saloons, each with its open gambling room, and 
} houses of ill-fame galore, each with its sign, 
to make up the attractions. Still, with 
1 this, Dawson is the most orderly town I have 
rer been in. No fighting or brawling on tho 
ts and no crinié. ‘This is due to the 
olice, who are very ¢fficient. Sunday 
fire, in which the new Post Office 
uildings were totally de- 
been rend engine, Loss” 


«hf 
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treets are crowded with men and women and kon that was 
| children, and more dogs than you could count. If Some. disposit 


all-barking, snarling and tighting at once, The | 


forced out of Dawson shows 
ion to be troublesome, but 
the Captain says he hopes to be able to 
seep them under control. 
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The Klondike Gold Fields. 


BY CHARLES S. GARRISON. 

The Klondike gold region is a wide, 
hilly valley included between the Conti- 
nental Divide on the east and the Coast 
Range on the west and extending from Tes- 
lin Lake on the south to Circle City on the 
north. This région is 300 miles wide and 
600 miles long, and is probably the richest 
country in gold deposits now known. Aside 
from its gold deposits this country has noth- 
ing to recommend it to the public. 


p 
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St. Michaels all-water route. By this route 
lthe miner leaves San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle or Victoria and proceeds 
. directly to the mouth of the Yukon River by 
‘steamship and is theré transferred to a river 


steamer which carries him up the Yukon 
1,880 miles to Dawson City, in the heart of 
the gold country. By this route, trans-_ 
portation costs anywhere from $150 to $300. 
The miner is allowed 150 pounds of bag- 
gage. It is said, however, that while this 
route is safe and comfortable, it is very 
slow and uncertain. 

The Chilkoot and White Pass routes have 
been more used in the last year than any 
of the others. These routes include a water 
journey from San Francisco and other 
points on the west coast of the United 
States to the head of Lynn Canal, an arm 
of the Pacific running deep into the coast 
of Alaska. Into Lynn Canal flows the 
Dyea and Shkagway River. The Chilkoot 
or Dyea River route follows the Dyea River 
far up into the mountains, and the White 
Pass or Shkagway route follows the Shkag- 
way River for some distance. The routes 
‘are very similar. As one man described 
them, “simply narrow, tortuous, ever-as- 
cending gorges in the mountain chain.” Al- 
though these routes are the most difficult 
‘they are shorter than any of the others and 
consequently more used. By either route 
the traveler reaches Lake Bennett, from 
which the journey is very easy, being, ex- 
cept for a few short portages, an all-water 


route. 
After the gold fields are reached, pros- 


pecting begins. The miner examines all the 
creek flats in his vicinity, and if he finds any 
vacant claims he thinks would pay, he stakes 
off his claim and goes to the closest land of- 
fice and registers it. A registration fee of 
‘$15.00 is charged. In British America a 
claim is, if on a stream, 100 feet along its 
‘banks and back to the hills; if not on a 
stream, the claim is 100 feet square. In 
Alaska, where the dirt is not so rich, as 
‘much as 15 acres is granted. This last is in 
\U. S. territory. The “pay dirt” or gold 
bearing soil is found in a layer about three 
feet thick above the bed rock. This “pay 
|dirt” is covered by a porous layer of sand, 
gravel, ice and moss anywhere from three 
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HOW YU! 


fany Toguiries From Inexperi- 
“ened Prospectors. 
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Many inquiries received in the Post- 


Intelligencer office as to the way to build 
a Yukon river boat have led to the se- 
practical 
from experienced men. 
lowing letter is a sample of 
hand: 

‘““‘Newspaper accounts say, ‘At 
man you build y 


curing of 
subject 


information on the 
The fol- 
many at 


Linde- 
your boat,’ and the whole 
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FIGURE 1 


matter is disposed of, just as Prof. Herr- 
mann would go into the timber and say 
to a tree: ‘Presto change,’ and behold we 
have our boat. Now, I am a fair mechan- 
ic, a good engineer, a blacksmith and a 
machinist, yet I don’t think I could make 
a good boat, and anyone can chop down a 
tree or saw a log with a whipsaw, but 
when it comes to knowing how to make 
the frame and all the-joints, that is a 
different matter. I believe 
cn this subject will be of interest to many 
people.” 
Tools and Materials. 

In the construction of a boat which can 

be depended upon to carry men and sup- 


plies safely down the lakes and river, a 


complete set of tools and materials is 
necessary. A complete kit would be as 
follows: 


An ax, an adze, a broad hatchet, a 
broad ax, a whipsaw, drawknife, brace 


——s 
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FIGURE 2. 


and assorted bits, a 


hammer, a calker’s 


sulley block and 200 feet of rope, 
iles, whetstone, saw-set, Square, 
compass, tape line, chalk and line. 


A man accustomed to the use of tools 
could probably get along with a smaller 
outfit. The materials needed will be twen- 
ty to thirty pounds assorted 6, 8 and 10 
penny galvanized nails, twenty pounds as- 
sorted wire nails, ten to twenty pounds 
age fivis to. fifteen pounds oakum, two 
_ tallow, fifty feet half-inch 


I ope ciel y poty yards sail cloth, 
two or thi ; o copper, brass 
or galva@ with brass 


screws dee doors 
wanted; 


le afl 
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; the 
The first, bidet to 
point where the poat 
is to draw up a working plan, and the 
In the Yukon 


is to be constructed 


next to make a saw pit. 


information’ 
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region this is done usually by cutting off | 


four or six trees at an equal height, about 
six feet from the ground, so that their 
tops shall afford resting places for string 
pieces made of logs laid on top and secured 
thereto by means of pegs driven through 
holes bored in the logs. When completed 


this structure is a parallelogram of say- 


twenty to thirty feet in length, between 
ends, and three to five feet between the 
sides. Where trees cannot be found con- 
venient, posts are set in the ground so as 
to give the necessary elevation. From the 
HP of this parallelogram to the ground 
kids are laid, up which, by the aid of the 
blocks and tackle, a log is rolled to the 
top, and being firmly secured in place by 
iron dogs or any other convenient means 
to prevent turning, the work of whipsaw- 
ing lumber is begun. This. operation. is 
conducted by two men, one standing .on 
the log, the other beneath it. Thus the 
work continues until the requisite 
amount of lumber has been sawed. 

Boats for a small party going down the 
Yukon are usually built twelve feet long, 
flat bottomed, square stern, pointed stem,, 
2% feet in depth, width of bottom amid- 
ships, 3 feet, width at top amidships, 5 
feet. After deciding on the size of the 
boat, the bottom should be laid and- the 
ribs gotten out, as illustrated in the ae- 
companying diagrams, 

Figure 1 shows the bottom of.the boat 
held together by cleats at bow, amid- 
ships and stern; dotted line indicates the 
chalked outline of the boat’s bottom for 
saw guide. 

Figure 2 illustrates the method of con- 
structing the ribs, which may be fitted ac- 
cording to the outline of the boat’s bot- 
tom, as chalked out on figure 1, as they 
vary in width according to position. ‘They 
should bs solidly constructed’ and be 
placed not farther 5 ya along the hoat’s 


‘'sidé up 


length than eighteen inches, one foot be- 
ing preferable, 

* When all the ribs have been gotten out 
and put together they should be placed 
in an erect position upon the bottom of 
the boat, so as to conform to the outline 
chalked, thereon, and nailed to a narrow 
board in the center running from stem to 
stern. on.the top of the ribs at the point 
indicated by the letter A in figure 2. 
Other narrow boards should be nailed to 
the ribs from stem to stern on the inside 
at the points indicated in the diagram by 
the letters BB. and CC. 

When ‘this has been done there.is fin- 
ished a complete skeleton ‘of the craft. 
At intervals of two or three feet along 
the entire length of the boat cleats 
should be temporarily nailed to the run- 
ning boards CC from side to side, in 
order to give rigidity to the frame. 

Clothing the Skeleton. 

Now the entire framework must be in- 
verted, so as to bring the bottom of the 
ribs on top. Saw out the bottom (see fig- 
ure:.1) along the chalked line, and nail 
Securely. to the. bottom ribs, using the 
galvanized or wire nails. ..Next, having 
previously prepared them, rail the boards 
to. the sida ribs, beginning’ at the bottom 
and .lapping each ‘successive board over 
the other from half an inch to an inch, as 
shown in figure 3. This is known as the 
lapstreak method. ‘The planks may be 
fitted so that the edges come together, 
the seam being slightly beveled outward 
to receive the calking. This done the 
opening at the stern shduld be closed with 
a board of suitable size and shape, fitted 
carefully. Having completed the inclos- 
ure of the boat, it shquld be turned right 
and all nails caref linched 
on-the inside. Then again im 
Joints must all be calked Ww 
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not essential, 


Details of Construction Careyay 


INastrated. 


i rate ritt a 
rendered impervious to water with 
coating of pitch. Ln 

A sail or sails are fitted to the oe 

he w< Pu. i \ a “ 
rowlocks are made usually of Agi nee 
pegs set in a block fastened to ag = 
wale of the boat.. Such a block is oO e 
form shown in figure 4. 

The block is fastened to dated cc 
by means of screws through the hee 
Sweeps are fashioned cut of select cep! 
ber with the aid of a drawknife and a aS 
or broad hatehet. Instead of a rudder a 
long sweep is used for steering ahi, 

oy HN X r OVWTIPA "6 
boats, because it is the only device th i 

‘ iy 7 ct xT , ry Oy ° 
will control the boat in the swift curren 
of the rap-ds. 

Tp Make a Strong Barge. 
7 > ahr te. 

A common form of barge 1S cons tructed 

with hold and deck for large loads. It is 
“ ¢ ay t 

not: so easily managed as the smaller boat, 
but as constructed will withstand harder 


the gunwale 


knocks than the frailer vessel. AS in all 
forms of craft it is flat-bottomed. The 
first step in its construction 1s Lo get put 
the timber for the sides, which in form 
are not unlike the runners of a sled. T hey 
should be s’x inches thick, of the length 
decided upon for the vessel. and two feet 
in width or more, according to the depth 
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FIGURE 3. 


of hold desired. The diagram will illus- 
trate the construction of these sides for 
a vessel with six feet depth of hold. 

In this diagram timbers two feet wide 
are represented and the proper form of 
joining them is illustrated. These joints 
are secured with wooden pegs. driven 
intO holes bored through the timber. 

When the sides have been constructed 
the bottom should be laid on with boards 
two inches, thick of a length equal.toe the 
desired width of the craft. These may 
be fastened to the bottom either with 
screws, countersunk, with spikes or with 
wooden pegs. Additional strength may 
be given to the craft by running string- 
pieces through the center from front to 
back and bracing the sides with knees. 
When the bottom has been planked the 
deck should be laid in Jike manner. ~Hav- 
ing done this all seams must be calked 
and pitched and a substantial craft is the 
result, upon which a considerable weight 
may be safely transported across the 
lakes and down the rier. For propelling 
such a boat extra larze Sweeps are re- 


FIGURB 4, 
quired, such as two or three men would 
be needed to handle. A large rudder may 
be added and some light shelter construct- 
ed on such'a boat.. When finished read 
to launch this vessel would appear 
shown in figure 6. In any form of 
struction a coating of paint to the 
side will be of advantage, though 
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Mining’ District. 
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CANADIAN ADVICE 


Only the Sober, Strong and 
Healthy Should Go. 


YURON'S TERRIFIC STORMS 


Reeall the Fate of Blacki- 
stone and Botteher. 
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NEW YORK, Aug. 16—A dispatch to 
The Herald from Washington City says: 

Secretary Gageuhas just received from 
the M‘nistefomiie Interior of Canada am 
official repor#jem@the Klondike mining dis- 
trict. It is @@emformation of the reports 
of Wm. Ogilvie;the Dominion Land Sur- 
veyor, and;COmtains other matters from 
other officers..of the Canadian Government 
who have previously visited the region or 
are there now. ~ 

At the outsét the Minister states that 
the report is published in response to nu- 
merous public demands. 

The opject,” he says, “is not to induce 


anyone to go to that country at the pres= ) 4 
ent time. Until better means of commur © 
nication are established a man undertakes Bch 3 
serious risks in:going there, unless he has ‘eee 


sufficient resources to tide him over the 
long winter. After September egress frony 
the country is practically impossible until 
the following June, and a person that has, 
not been successful in locating a paying, 
claim has to depend for his subsistence 
upon finding employment. Wages are at’ 
times abnormally high, but the labor mar= 
ket is very narrow and easily overstocked., ; 

“It ig estimated that up to the middle, 
of May 500 to 1600 persons had crossed the { 
Dyea Pass this year. Several hundred 
more will go by steamers up the Yukon. 
Whether employment will be available fon 
all and for the considerable population al-’ 
ready in the district is somewhat doubtful,, 
It will therefore be wise for those who 
contemplate going to the Yukon districts; 
to give serious consideration to the matter 
before coming to a decision.” Fy 

An extract. from, the-report.ef Ay He Wits 
lis, Assistant Surgeon General for 1895, is 
given to indicate the climate of the Klon- 
dike, . characteristics of the inhabitants, 
and the made of living. He also describes 
the kind of men that should go to tho 
Klondike. He says: : 

“The climate is wet. During the win- 
ter months the cold is intense, with usual- 
ly considerable wind. =A; heavy) mist ris- 
ing from open places in the Yriver settles 
down in the valley in extreme weather. 
This dampness makes the cold felt much 
more and is conducive to rheumatic pains, 
solds and the like.. In selecting men to 
‘ye in this country I beg to submit a few 

marks, some of which will be of assist- 

re to the medical examiners in making 
ir recommendations: 

“Men should be sober, strong and 
uvalthy. They should be practical men, ; 
able to adapt themselves quickly to their "4 
surroundings, Special care should be tak- ° 
en to see that their lungs are sound, that * 
they are free from rheumatism and rheu- 
matic tendencies, and their joints, espe- 
cially knee joints, are strong and have : 
never been weakened by injury or disease. J 
It is important to consider their tempera- 
ments. Men should be of cheerful, hope- 
ful disposition and willing workers, Those 
of morose, sullen natures, although they 
may be good workers, are very apt, as 
soon as the novelty wears off, to become 
dissatisfied, pessimistic and melancholy.” 

Mr. Ogilvie, chief of the boundary sur- 
vey,,in a report of a trip down the Yu- 
kong’ says regarding the weather: 

“Tt is said by ‘those familiar with the 
loeality that the storms which rage in the 
upper altitudes of the coast range during 
the greater part of the time from October 
to March are terrific. A man caught in 
one of them runs the risk of losing his life, 
unless he can reach shelter in a short 
time.’’ 

Mr. Ogilvie on this Same trip had much 
difficulty with the Indians, and they de- 
manded $20 per hundred pounds for carry- 
ing his goods. On being told that the par- 
ty had a permit from the Great Father in 
Washington City to pass through the 
eountry, and.that the Indians would be 
punished if they interfered, they reduced 
the price to $10. Mr. Ogilvie estimates that 
there are about 460,000 acres of land along 
the Yukon and its branches that might 
be used for agricultural purposes. Mr. 
Ogilvie gives the miners a bad reputation. 
He says: 

“YT may say that it is generally very dif- 
ficult to get any exact or even approxi- 
mately exact statement of facts or values 
from miners. Many of them are inveterate 
jokers and take delight in hoaxing. The 
higher the official or social position of the 
person they hoax the better they are 
pleased. I have several times found that 
after spending hours getting information 
from one of them it would be ail contra- 
dicted by the next one I met, 

“Another cause of difficulty in getting 
trustworthy information from ‘them is 
that in a certain sense they consider every 
Government official or agent their enemy, 
and that he is in the country to spy upon 
their doings and find out the things which 
the great majority of them are very much 
averse to have known.” 
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to pay 20 per cent, 


: lastly, a good, hearty, 
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to thirty feet thick. Therefore, the miner) 

_ must often sink a shaft. If his claim is ona 
creek flat, he will be unable to work it in 

summer because the water will flood any’ 

excavation he may make. 


mining while the ground is frozen. Dur-| | 


ing his first summer he must prepare for Territory of British Columbia, 


his winter’s work. First he builds himself 
as good a shelter as possible; then he. 
secures all the fuel he can lay his hands on, | 
because he cannot have too much. When 
winter comes the real work of mining be- | 
gins. The miner will generally try. to se- | 
cure a partner, as two men on a claim can. 
do as. much in one day as one man can do 
in three days. Besides, in case of sickness, 
.a partner can be very useful. The miner 
builds a fire on the ground and as soon as 
the ground begins to thaw he removes the 
softnened layer and again builds his fire | 
in the excavation made. Thus he works 
down to the “pay dirt.’ When he reaches 
“pay dirt” he digs it up, using ‘the same 
methods, and puts it into buckets, which 
his partner up above, draws up on a -vind- 
less and dumps it into a separate pile. When | | 
the warm spring sun begins to thaw the 
heap of “pay dirt,” the miners build their 
sluice boxes. These are long troughs with 
cleats on the bottom. In the spring the” 
snow melting on the mountains and hills | 
cause little rivulets to form. The miner | 
dams these up and turns the water into his 
sluce boxes. Then the dirt is thrown in. 
The clay and sand is washed down toward 
the lower end of the box,‘while the gold, 
flour, sand and nuggets; sinks to the bottom 


of its own weight and is caught by the. 
cleats. When enough dift-has been washed | 
the water is turned off and the gold collect- 


ed and put into any receptacle the miner 
possesses. . 


After a miner has ceared up” his claim, | 
that is quit working on it, a valuation of his | 
product since he registered his claim is 
taken, and if he has taken out $500 or less a 
week, he must pay a royalty of 10 per cent. | 
to the Canadian government; if he has taken 


$500 a week hé is required 
c t. It is impossible to es- 
timate the quantity of gold a claim will _ 
yield or even to approximate it. It has been | 
the case where two claims were side by side- 
that one was worthless while the other was 
yielding its owner a fortune. 

To reach the Klondike in good shape. a. 
man should have not less than $1,000; he 
should have a good and substantial, but not 
cumbersome outfit; plenty of provisions and 
C robust constitution, — 
Before starting for the gold fields, the situ- 
ation should be thoroughly reviewed. Take 
two-thirds of the number of men the trans-__ 
portation companies estimate will go to the | 
Klondike, that is 100,000, each man will not 
get there, counting provisions, outfit, etc 
for less than $600. Then every man expects 
to double his money at least; all hope to do 
better than that. Yet if every man should 
double his money, that would mean that the 
Klondike gold fields must yield the sum 
ef $120,000,000 in the next year. Whether 
this emount will be produced remains to be. 
seen, but I venture to predict that there will 
be some very much disappointed men in 
Klendike this next spring. 

Therefore, it would be my advise that if 
a man has $1,000 and a love for comfort, he 
should stay at home and be content with Py 


sure, if slow, profits. All is not gold that. 
glitters. | 


| 
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He must do his. ; 


' exportation; said bond to be in amount 


.. dorsed by the oyner, shall, whenever pre- | 
. 4, sented to the 
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United States stibports of Juneau, Dyea 


and Skagway pr other customs ports in > 
Alaska. 3A Daa & 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2, 1898. 

To Collectors of Customs and Others In-— 
terested: The following regulations are 
published for the information and guid-- 
ance of all concerned: ; 

1. Imported merchandise arriving at Ju- 
neau, Dyea and Skagwav or any other | 
customs port in Alaska f* transportation > 
to the Klondike region, trtcgs immediately | 
entered undet warehouse, transportation 
and exportation entry, will be taken pos- ) 
session of by the chief customs officer at | 
the port and stored at the expense of the 
owners, 

2. Such merchandise may, after proper. 
entry has been made, proceed under ware-— 
house, transportation and exportation en- | 


| try, in charge of a customs officer, the F 


cost of whose transportation and mainte- | 
mane must be paid by the importer, or i 
upon the filing of a bond by the importer | 
with satisfactory securities, for its due | 


equal to the duties and charges on the 
goods, and to be canceled upon proper evi- 
dence of exportation. Whenever the own- | 
er shall prefer to deposit with the dep- | 
uty collector an amount of money equal | 
to the duties and customs charges on the | 
goods, the filing of a bond may be waived, | 
.and such deposit will be refunded by the | 
deputy collector receiving it, as herein- | 
after provided; but in view of the prohi- 
bition of the landing of intoxicating Ha- | 
uors within the Territory of Alaska, any 
package containing such. spirits intended 
for immediate exportation shall be trans- 
ported in custody and under the supervi- 
sion of a customs officer as above pros 
vided. 

3. A manifest and duplicate copy of the 
entry containing a description of the mer- 
chandise, with the numbers and marks of 
the packages, shall be presented to the 
Collector at the subport at which entry is 
made, and said manifest and entry, after 
being duly certified, shall accompany the 
merchandise on its route through United 
States territory, and shall bé delivered 
with the duplicate copy of the entry to 
the deputy collector at the frontier for 
verification by gomparison with the mer- 
chandise covered thereby. 

4. A deputy collector shall be stationed 


at the frontier line on the route used for | by such company and for the general com- 


_pliance with the customs laws and 
lations governing such traffic. 


such transportation, and it shall be his 
duty to identify the merchandise by com- 
parison with the description thereof cons | 
tained in the entry and certified manifest. | 

5. If the merchandise corresponds. witte 
the description and shall pass into British 
territary, the deputy collector at the fron- 
tier shall so certify in the manifest, which | 
shall then be transmitted by him to the | 
Collector at the port of entry, and he | 
shall also give the owner,.a certificate | 
stating that the conditions: of the bond 


have been fulfilled, or, if the duty shall. , 


have been deposited with the Collector at 
the port of entry, the deputy collector i 
shall furnish the qvgner with a certificate |) 
of exportation, which certificate, duly in- | 

| 


uty collector by whom 
the deposit was received, be accepted by | 
/him ag full authority for the refund of the | 
amount due on such deposit, and-such re- | 
fund shall be paid by him to the original | 
owner, or to the person designated by tha | 
owner’s indorsement on the certificate. | 

6. If any of the merchandise included in 
the manifest shall have been consumed or 
abandoned on the route or shall otherwise | 
fail to appéar at the frontier, duty shall 
be colleéted on the same by the deputy 
collector at the frontier, before he shall 
furnish a voucher for the cancellation of 


. may be entered for exportation there on 


| transportation company which has duly 


| forwarded by a bonded carrier, as pro- 
| vided in the last preceding section, the - 


_ the date of the in transitu entry. 


i 


marked with the ¢ 
delivered to the 
of duty Y 
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on 


the owner of the goods or the person 
duly designated by the indorsement of the 
owner. i} i 

9. The customs officers at the ports af- 
fected by these regulations are hereby au-+ 
thorized to require, whenever they shall 
deem it expedient to do so, the landing. 
under customs supervision of all imported 
goods at such wharf or warehouse as shall - 
be duly designated by them, there to be 
held in customs custody until the issuance 
of permit for their removal. 

10, All articles carried by passengers on 
the. above routes, which are in use, and 
which consist of wearing apparel and per4 
sonal effects necessary for the present 
comfort and convenience of such passen- 
gers, are exempt from duty. , 


11. Any person engaged in an attempt to |. 


eyade the United States revenue laws un- 
der these regulations will be arrested, and 
on conviction will be subject to the ex- 
treme penalty of the law in such cases 
provided, and any merchandise introduced . 
into the United States in violation of the | 
révenue laws will be confiscated by the | 
Government. 

12. For the information of persons inter- 
ested, the following copy of the regula- 
tions issued by the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms of the Dominion Government is Rub- 
lished herewith: : ; 

Regulations issued by the Commissioner 
of Customs, Dominion of Canada. 

Regulations for carrying goods of the 
United States and other foreign goods in | 
transit throiigh Canada, from Juneau, 
Alaska, to Circle City, or other points in 
Alaska, United States, via Chilkoot or 
White Pass. iit eats my 

(t) Imported goods in transit, as above . 
described, shall be reported at the Ca-+ 
nadian custom-house, Lake Tagish, and 


the usual form, ‘‘In transitu,’ in dupli-. 
cate, j 

(2) The goods may then be delivered 
without payment of duty to be carried to 
their destination out of Canada by any 


executed a bond in the form prescribed by | 
the Minister of Customs, for the due and 
faithful delivery of all packages carried 


A @duplieate of the ‘“‘entry in transitu,’” 
duly signed and marked witht the proper 
customs stamp, shall ‘accompany each 
shipment of goods conveyed by a bonded 
earrier, so that the same may be re- 
turned. to the custom-house at Fort Cud- 
ahy, with a certificate thereon as to the 
landing of the goods in the United States 
or of thelr being passed’ outward from 
canada within six months from) date of | 
entry. | a os) 

(8) If the goods when ehtered in transitu 
for exportation are not delivered to be’ 


duty thereon is to be deposited with the 
customs officer at Lake Tagish, subject 
to a refund of same at the port of Fort 
Cudahy when the goods pass o ; 
upon the certificate of an offi 
United States or of the Canadian 
that the said goods have been lan 

the. United States within six months f 


The duty deposited in s 
indorsed on the entry a 
customs officer in chat 
cate of the’ ent 


regu- 


& regulation also ap- 
via Stickeen River 


JOHN M’DOUGALD, 
_. Commissioner of Customs: 
ary 8, 1898. 


, articles of personal 
"adornment, toflet articles and similar per- 

Sonal effects of persons arriving in Can- 
ada may be passed free without entry at 
eustoms, as travelers’ baggage, under the 
provisions of the customs tariff, but this 
provision shall only include such articles 
as actually ‘accompany and are in the use 
of and as are necessary and appropriate 
for the wear and use of such persons for _ 
the immediate purpose of the journey and 
present comfert and convenience, ahd 
Shall not be held to. apply to merchandise’ 
or articles intended for other persons or 
ees sale.” 


mabe L. J. GAGH, Secretary, 
: fe) THE EVENING, POS 


oH THE KLONDIKE ROUTES, © 


J | on 

i ‘ret i ae Blockaded with ‘Men 
and Goods—Serious Outlook for the | 

Spring Movement—Newer Routes that 

ny. Be Popular. 


ct 


PORTLAND, O., March By 


of thousands of eager gold- 
‘ane The trails across the Chilcoot and 
ite Passes are practically impassable be- 
use of the frequent and severe storms, 
d will not be in good condition until about | 
t e 1st of ‘April. The result is that thou- 
nds of men and thousands of tons of sup- 
ies and mining outfits are crowded to- 
gether on this side of the summit, creating 
a “blockade. It has been generally under- 
> stood that it was foolish to go up to that 
; ie country earlier than March with the expec- 
bt ‘ation of crossing the passes, and that one 
who did so would simply subject himself 
to Oo a Jong wait, to needless hardships and 
possible sickness, while consuming supplies |! 
which should be kept for service in the gold- 
‘fie elds. Notwithstanding this fact, travel be- 
i: gan’ in January, and has continued through 
Me’ pruary, an average of a steamer a day 
“having landed men and freight at Dyea and 
|“ Skaguay. Those who took this early start; | 
“did so because they feared a blockade, and 
: ere anxious to get over the summit, expect- 
[i ng to wait at the lakes for the opening of 
the river to navigation. The blockade they 
("J hoped to escape has come upon them, and 
i hey are not over the summit yet. Many 
have ‘spent a month of hardship and toil, and 
worse off because of it than are the 
I west arrivals. 
‘There are not less than 20,000 people in 
Dy yea. and Skaguay encamped along the 
‘as far as the weather conditions haye 
ed them to advance, only a few miles 
The ‘quantity of supplies, out- 
‘machinery, etc., averages not 
_ ton to each man. This average 
1p during the month of March, | 
of April, when the work of). 
1 e summit will begin in} 
> Yeon number / ' 


ther of 


‘from Skaguay. There has been a tramway 


“project there, but no progress has been made 


with it. The indications are that the Skag- 


‘uay trail will not be materially better than 


it was last summer, when it was blockaded 
and rendered practically impassable by 3,000. 
or 4,000 people and their outfits. Of course, 
as long as the snow lasts in the spring, the 
trail will be a better one than when the 
traveller. has to encounter mud and boul- 
ders, which were such an obstacle a year ago. 

‘As for the trail from Dyea, which is the | 


| one experience has proved to be the best, 
' two tramways are under cogstruction for 


the transporting of goods. shine of these — 
thas a tram-railroad from Dyed to the base 


_of the Summit Ridge, and an electric-bucket 


system across the summit to Lake Linde- 
‘mann. The other has two tramway cables | 
leading from the first and second divides 
and ending at Lake Lindemann. Connection 
between the last of these. and Dyea will be 
made with wagons and pack-animals. Nei- 
these enterprises is 
operation, and the possibilities are that they 
will not be*so much, if any, before the ist 
of April. . When in complete operation, 
their combined capacity will 


400 tons per day. Assuming that by the use 


‘of pack-animals, 100 tons per day could be 


taken over the White Pass from Skaguay, 
this leaves the total capacity of all facili- 
ties provided for -both passes at 500 tons 
per day. This means 100 days for trans- 
porting 50,000 tons, that will be accumu- 
lated there by the ist of April. In other 
words, accumulations could not be cleared 
away before the middle of June. The prob- 
abilities are, however, that during. the 
months of April and May an equal quantity 
of. new freight would demand attention. 
-In this calculation no allowance is made 
for the freight which could be taken over on 
sleds by individuals and by the aid of dogs. 
This would be inconsiderable. In fact, with 
such a mass of men and of goods, it would 
be almost impossible for freight to be moved 
at all on those narrow parts of the trail 
where the right of way would be the subject 
of contention. If people so interfered with 
each other last fall as to create a blockade 
on both trails with less than 6,000 people 
attempting to go over, it does not require 
a great flight of imagination to see the ut- 
ter blockade that would be created by 50,- 
000 people. 


One who intends to go to Alaska may well 


Stop and consider what his chances are 
likely to be in such a mob, and whether he. 


would not do better to seek some other 
route or some:other objective point than the 
Klondike region. Of course, transportation 
facilities from the coast ports to Alaska have 
been provided for Dyea and Skaguay, but 


| doubtless as soon as this blocxade so de- 
'velops that intending gold-hunters (demand 


to be taken somewhere else, steamers will 
leave the Dyea and Skaguay routes and 
seek other ports, such as Copper River and 
Gook’s Inlet. At these places there is room 
for alls No narrow cafion trail confines the 
gold-hunter to a particular route, but there 
is opportunity to spread out over a wide 
expanse of country, now practically un- 
known, but reported to be rich in. gold. 
There are said to be low passes through. 
the mountains from both Copper River and 


some improvements onthe a5 cuales out | jy these rou 


ready for | 


not exceed 


opened -u 
season by prospec ors. ven E shoud not the 
great stream of travel be turned in that di- 
rection. 


There are already indications of a desire 
on the part of gold-hunters to abandon their 
idea of going to Dyea and Skaguay, and to 
strike for the Copper, River and Cook’s In- 
let. Beyond doubt, this tendency will ra- 


-pidly increase as the crowded condition of 


the passes becomes better known. 
sent the only facilities for reaching Copper 


,River and Cook’s Inlet are the United States’ 


mail-boat, operated by the Pacific Coast 
‘Steam-Whaling Company, from San Fran- 
‘cisco; the two small steamers now on the 
‘route from Portland to Copper. River, and 
the small steamer running from Port Town- 
‘send to Copper River. These steamers are 


‘already inadequate to meet the demand, 
doubtless more will soon be put on 


route. — , 

Attention has also been turned in the di- 
rection of the route by Fort Wrangel and 
Stickeen River, Telegraph Creek, and Tes- 
lin Lake, but,’ as yet, facilities have not 
been provided... Several small river-steam- 
ers are being constructed for the Stickeen 
‘River, to ply between Fort Wrangel and 
Telegraph Creek, which is the point of dis- 
embarkation for the overland journey of 150 
miles to Lake Teslin. On this stretch of 
/150 miles it is proposed by a Canadian com- 
| pany to construct a railroad the present 
year, under a special grant from the Do- 
minion Parliament of 20,000 acres of land 
per mile, and the time set for its completion 
is the Ist of September. It is thus seen that, 
for this season at least, only such travel can 
go over the Stickeen route as can be handled 
by pack-animals, and this, of course, can- 
| not be very extensive. Possibly several 
thousand people will attempt this route, 
with the probability that a large portion of 
them will make a failure of their effort. 
Should this railroad be built, and. | Ticient 
| light-draught steamers be placed* © “Jake 
'Teslin and Hootalinqua River, another year 
the Stickeen route would be the favorite one. 

Undoubtedly a great many who intend to 
go to Alaska are waiting to take the ocean 
and river route during the summer months. 
Here there is as much uncertainty as on 
the passes. The facilities have yet to be 
provided. Possibly as many as fifty small 
steamers are under construction or have 
been purchased for use on the Yukon the 
coming summer, but navigation of that ri- 
ver is expensive and dangerous, Channels 
are narrow and tortuous and known only 
to a few people. Fuel is very difficult to 
procure, and it is understood that the com- 
panies already operating on the river have 


dred miles from the mouth of the stream. 
These companies will not take miners’ out- 
fits, preferring to.take in goods for their own 
stores and sell them to miners after they 
get there. Consequently miners wishing 
to take outfits will haye to depend on in- 
dependent boats, which promise to be a 
very uncertain reliance. Certainly, one go- 
ing by that route should not undertake it 


| unless the transportation company contracts 


with him to carry him clear through to his 
destination. This, however, is a matter 
about which more will be known a few 
| months later. As stated above, the natural 
' outcome of the present condition of affairs 


new ob. ective aoe for the thousands who 


secured all that can be had for several hun- 


_ would be the opening up of new routes and 


At -pre- | 


and! 


left here May ry 2 
6: ind ‘trip. One of her pas- 
sengers grew poé er the experiences 
“encountered on the trip. 
“ences Were expressed in the following 


§ 
Those experi- , 


lines sent from Juneau, Alaska, by Dr. J. ’ 


W. Lansing, who wrote them: 
| "Twas Januafy: twenty-ser¢nth, ¢!ghteen 
ninety elght, 

The steamship Clara Nevada clearsd with 
passengers and freight, 
From Central dock, Seattle, ’mid 

| shouts and tears, 
Bound for Alaskan vyaters, for Shi zway’s 
frozen piers. 


parting 


The ticket agent vcwed to us—it seemed 
_. an honest boar — 

“This. steamer igs ths fastest one on the 

Pacific coas., 

| Our printed posters tell the same—freight | 

thirteen dollars per ton— 

| Fare thirty-five to fifty—trip "bout four 

} days, by gum!’’ 


We started on our journey with thoughts 


| But soon we realived that wed een 
: stuffed and cheiriy sold a 
Full eighteen knetr hoe Mey, wore 


f /was to prove-- 
Instead of this the iatth. oa. 4e 
be seen to muve. 


Then came the sad, r:.): yi the 
freight clerk, tail a. ‘sik, ; 

Measured our cargo witi. figut sO i 
each bill would start ©. barh- 


How the purser and othevs jobbed us—we 
bought our tickets too soor 
For the Clara Nevada was billea to leave 
just two days sooner ft noon. 
| They reared some berths the 
decks—a dark and jail-) Xe - all 
Seant space was left to tuira or »igss—-some 
had no bunk at all, 


Some sank upon the cold, hard door, ut 
still the steward said— 
“Secure me with three dollars 


sit. ,or 
blanket your own bed!” ‘ 


Some ships steamed proudly by us—the 

4 \ wind and waves dji roar. . 

The deck leaked rain, cur beds got wet 
and mud was on the floor. 

We had no place to sit at ease—io fire to 

% warm our toes— . 

-Graybacks accumulated and held  prize- 


fights in our clothes. | 


—_—_————— 


The steward had a bil of fare to feed the 
: “human race, . Re | 
| But when we'd chew his “Mulligan” stew 
| so we’d- have a tire? face, 

Sometimes a trifling change would turn 
oy monotony about— 

Soup, mush, tough beef and coffee—he: 
_. + fears we'll have the gout. ia 


Sometimes fresh water was tie vcarce to 
wet a parching throat—- ia 


' You see, we couldn’t use th. wmap, for 
yy “Mickey’’ kept the bolt, 
Twas not ‘O’Doogan’s fault ot all-his 


iy orders were so plain— 
| “Shure Mickey” has no feat: ed wings, 
bue he gets there just (ic same. 


5 One long week’s misery has fled; no Skag-« 
'. way is in sight. 

We feel that we have been 

ES » robbed of what is ‘iqk. 

| We think these Klont-e h-~s 
ey . ‘gtarted in too so: 

$0 coming friends be atts. 
_ give this boat more rc - 
i pee 


. sired to injure * ry 


|} The Stickeen. 
| clared to be a fail. . 5. as the winter 
‘| of 1897-8 is concev.\.%. |. mild seston 
‘| has made travel over the '2e very difficult, 
| and even impossible. The Stickeen-is navi- 
| gable for about four or five months. dur- 
ing the summer and fall, and it wuld ‘ap- 
pear that traffic over the widely adver- 
tised all-Canadian) route will be imited to 
| that period, even assuming that the rail- 


‘velved and 


zd and 


a 
a” now de- 


road from Telegraph creek to Lake Teslin 
can be operated the year through. Of 
{ course, there will he winters when the 
| frozen river can be traversed in safety, 
but the experience of the past several 
months would indicate that no permanent 


3 
| 
| 


of joy and gold | 
| 
| 
ie 


shins haw! 


-* 


Thousand Men Stuck Fast 
on the Stickeen. 


GOING BACK TO WRANGEL. 


yay 
RAUNT 


Is Clear of Ice, 


saree | All Their Labors for the Last Two 


Months Will Go for Naught— 


Three Months Must Elapse Before 
Steamers Can Move Them—Fight 


Against Overwhelming Odds Is) have to quit for the day. 


Given Up in Despair—Weather 


Has Been Mild, and as a Result 


the River Ice Was Soft—Impossi- 
bie to Pull a Sled—Brown’s Story. 


The ‘ach-boasted all-Canadian route to 


Daw =. via the Stickeen river and trail, 
Lak feslin and the Hootalinqua river, is 


a failure, Between 700 and 1,000 men, after 
strugz.ing for days to drag their sleds 
through the mushy ice with which the 
Stickeen is covered, are stalled at various 
points along the river. -None have gone 
further ithan twenty miles up, ani many 
are g¢ “ig back to Wrangel in disgust. 
Other ill camp where they are until the 
river clear of ice and the sternwheelers 
begin to run, All their labors for the past 


two months will count for naught, as it) 


will be nearly three months before the 
steamers can move them. The four big 
outfits, which are stalled by the failure of 
the Stickeen to prove available for winter 
travel, have chartered the river boats, and 
the hundreds of individual prospectors will 
have to wait a month after the river opens, 
“Js is the dismal news which the steamer 
dttage City brought back from Fort 
‘Jrangel yesterday afternoon. Several of 
" passengers were men who have given 
the fight against overwhelming odds, 

sr toiling for weeks'.on the river’* > 


,'Among these was’ Anthony La Fori 


Brown, who has. been trr ig since eanly 
last spring to get into 2.9 Yukon country. 


He packed a thousand-pound .ontfit over 


the Chilkoot pass, ‘but finding ice begin 
ning to freeze in Lake Bennett, sold it rath- 
ér than remain: seven months at the lake, 
His attempt on’ the Stiekeen was com- 
menced early in January. He has spent 
several thousand dollars, and is anything 
but a “quitter,” but he has had experience 
‘enough to recognize the impossibility .of 
doing anything on the ‘Stickeen, When 
(seen by a Post-Intelligencer reporter last 
night,.Mr..Brown said: |. Re arate 
_ “The Stickeen route’ 

ure as’ far as, winter 


A floating {ce was so thick that the boats 


have been harder, much harder than tak- 
| ing my outfit across the Chilkoot pass Jate 
last summer. I saw there was 1 ce. 
to get to Teslin lake until late in the sum-, 
mer and decided to give up the trip and 


“Tt was on January 20 when J. J. Wheeler i 
of Duluth, Oscar Crocker of New York city | 


and I arrived at Fort Wrangel. We ex 
pected to push up the river over the ice 
to Telegraph creek in a few days and get to 
Teslin lake in five or six weeks. The first. 
delay was in getting to the mouth of the) 
river. For ten days after we arrived the. 


| 
go back to Boston. 
| 
if 
| 


| 
} 
1 boats bab Hi unable to land at the island 


Others Must Camp Till the River 


‘| eight miles from Wrangel, from which. 


point the strong ice could pe reached. The 


_ could not\'be pushed through it. We were, 


- | in a-hurry to get through and were going in. 


| light. We had but 500 pounds of supplies 
| and 150 pounds of outfit for each man, In| 
this way we had to make but two trips. 


“The ice was soft from the very start. 

| We absolutely could not make any time on 
the river, We got up at 4 in the morning to 
get the benefit of any crust that there 
| might be early in the murning. By noon’ 
_ the ice would be so soft that we would 
The wind was 


a-great drawback. 
_ always blew in our faces. 
would be a foot deep on the icy surface of 
_ the river. This made the work much hard- 
| er. When we went into camp it was very | 
hard to find wood. The cottonwood we 
, could not burn and spruce was very scarce, | 
Finally after getting to the twenty-mile | 
| point we decided to camp and investigate 
the-upper|river.. Hope of colder weather 
and bett¢r ice further up stream had 
| caused us| to keep on as iong as we did, 
Getting showshoeés I made a trip twelve. 
miles further up the river. The surface 
| ice was just as soft and the outlook so bad 
that I debided to turn pacx. My com- 
| panions went into camp at twenty-mile 
point and |will wait there until the boats | 
pick them \lup. P | 
“Between 700 and 1,000 men are scattered. 
along the| river between Twenty-Mile | 
i point and the island. Only a very few 
| have been \able to get further up than. 
" Twenty-Mils. Four big outfits are stalled, 
| two not having been able to get away. 
| from the islhnd. Hardly anyone on the 
j Tiver is making any progress, except the 
newcomers, who will not believe but that 
| they can do| what others have failed in 
| doing. 
| “The McHenzie-Mann outfit have got. 
up the river further than any of the other. 
large crews. They are fourteen miles | 
from the moth and in camp. There are 
several hundred men in the outfit, and 
they, have manay horses, They expected | 
[ to go throdgh to,Gelegraph ereek in a | 
hurry and qommence preliminary work on 
the’ railroad) at Teslin lake. “They have 
given up trying to get over the ice, and. 
| are securing charters from the river boats 
to take their stuff up as soon as the river 
opens. Cention outfit is camped near 


At times water 


} 


the McKenzie-Mann crowd. There are 
about fifty men in this party. They ha 
a large number of lorses, but have sent 
them back down. the.river, as they were 
of no use atever. aH 
“Two large sawmill outfits failed to get 
| away from the island at the mouth of the 
river. There séemed to ‘be absolutely nao 
way of moving their heavy machinery 
over the ice. The two sawmill outfits are 
known as Armstrong’s and the Gypsy 
Queen. The Armstrong outfit tried it for 
Several weeks, but finally had to give up. 
The Gypsy Queen is backed by Chi 
capitalists and will wait till the 1 
opens, : ie A 
“Byen with the number of peop 
are giving up and coming back 
twenty to fifty men leave Wrangel 
day. They will not liste 
ment, 


y 


i 


ters,’ ‘ 


It always blew, and ~ 


4 


° 


 |[ make the Stickeen avery undesirable rou 
, S _ qt has upset, all calcula-, 
boats tha’ 
‘on the lakes cannot be com- 
late inthe summer. The 
will not be in operation much 
1 and the railroad will be very 
delayed. -The Stickeen route is the 
st and, I believe,.much the hardest 
| route to the interior waterways. Many 
} will haul their outfits back to Wrangel 
‘\}and go in over the Dyea and Skagway 
‘trails. The boats eharge from $3 to $5 for 
| vescie from Wrangel to the island and 
-$3.a.ton for freight. The rates on the 
| steamers this year will be very high. 
|} Tt will cost more to get up the river from 
|  -wrangel than to-go from the Sound to that 
| point.” : q 


- 


at 


Soft Snow on Valdes Glacier In- 
terferes With Argonauts. 


‘Only Ten Men . Have Thus Far 

Crossed the Glacier and They Are 
Wot Well Provisioned—Work of 
t Crossing Is Dangerous and Aeci- 
dents Are ‘Feared—A Burro Which 
| is Making Money for Its Owner. 


Prcce VERY LITTLE PROGRESS. 


I Soft snow on Valdes glacier is proving 
@ serious stumbling block to the hundreds 
of Argonauts headed for Copper river, and 
on November 12 there was a small block- 
ade at Valdes and Copper City. Only ten 
‘men haye so far crossed the glacier and 
they had only six months’ provisions. 
‘Many others have their outfits part way 
across and are waiting for a cold snap to 
‘harden up the snow and ice. 
' Three steamers arrived from Valdes yes-) 


terday and all bring news of a blockade.| 
‘When the Rival left March 5 only 600 peo-\ 
‘ple were waiting to cross the glacier.| 
“Three days later the steamer Dora added’ 
‘a crowd that had sailed from Sitka. When 
‘the Excelsior sailed on March 12 the num- 
re had increased to 1,160, and still the 
gold snap had not come, No one return- 
ed on these steamers, however, except a 
‘tew sick men. By this time the number 
at Copper City has increased to over 2,000 
by the arrival of the Valencia and other 
‘steamers. If the wind has not turned and 
the weather grown colder thd blockade 
will be rather serious, 
he Excelsior, which arrived yesterday 
afternoon, brings the latest news. At the 
time she left there was about eight feet 
of snow on the glacier and the warm 
' weather had made it very soft. Travel 
through the soft snow was very difficult 
and many had given it up for the time in 
hopes of getting a cold snap, which would 
ta crust on the snow. 
Ww. A. Conover, of Red Bank, N. J., who 
‘has spent several weeks in the vicinity of 
‘Valdes. looking over the situation, return- 
ea ore the Excelsior. In speaking of the 
onditions at Valdes, he said: 
- “The crowd of Copper river prospectors 
“4s meeting with considerable trouble on the 
“first stage of its overland journey, which 
4s over the enormous Valdes glacier. It is 
‘five miles from the point where the 
samers land on the ice to the foot of the 
and twenty-seven miles across the 
ere are four benches to be crossed 
: and the elevation is con- 
Mareh 12 but ten men 
setting their outfits 
c Some. had reach- 
, of their out- 
e who had at- 
have 
sd 


t “were to be built: 


f feet. ; ve 
“Tt is very mean work getting your goods’ 
from, the edge of the ice to the shore, In 
some places the water is more than a foot 
/deep on top of the ice. It makes nasty 
‘work. The litthe steamer Salmo is reaping 


nd to p ed i 
fall of hundreds of fi 


-a rich harvest from_the prospectors who |, He repor 
| showing better than ever this winter, and 


have given up the Copper river trip and 
are making their way into the Kenai coun- | 
| try. She tock fifty men’and their outfits, 
|from Vaides to Resurrection bay the week 
before we ieft. A Chicago party headed by 
H. C. Ellictt became discouraged with the 
outlook for getting across the glacier, and 
is going to try to find a new way to reach 
| the interior. They have gone to Hyack, 
below Orca, and expect to get over to the 
Copper river and follow up the stream.” 
John Hassack, of Nebraska, was taken 
sick at Valdes, and returned on the Ex- 
celsior. He was more hopeful about the 


| the other men who came back. He said 


j 


wary 23 and ar- 

he steamer Ex- 
ings the néws of a re- 
find on the &enai 
, 2,000 feet above the sea level. 
ts that the Cook inlet region is 


“that the 185 men jn the sguntry have been 
- able to do a great deal of work. On Six- 
Mile creek consi#@rable mining has been 
done, this winter. Qne-man secured $70 for 


‘one day’s work. “fie men are now engag- 


ed in hauling proyisions and sawing: lum- 
ber for cabins and sluices. Hepruary. 21 
was the coldest day this winter, the ther- 


“mometer finding 42: degrees bw (zero. 
There has been no ‘trouble of any kind at 


the inlet during the winter. ~ 


crowd getting across the glacier than were L The gold strike in the hills of the Ienali 


that while the snow w soft so many 


n 2. er a 
( q | { f ee aoe cae ite we ctien made early in January by A. R. McCch- 
fj ‘ [ Pipes bei ke d th inet naughey, a Well-known, Cook, inlet char- 

; e Purse was being worked on e glacier acter, better‘ A¢ ” 


successfully. The owner of the animal 
had muffled his feet in.rags, so that he } 
Gid not cut up the trail, and the beast 
tacked 400 pounds with ease, Hassack 
ays that the great trouble on the glacier 
43 the fuel question. jThere is not a stick 
cf timber on the vast expanse of ice, and 
-when a man gets out fifteen or twenty 
| miles the fuel question is a serious. one. 
| Many of the prospectors carry a few 
sticks of wood on their sleds, and after 
they start a fire put in a few spoonsful of 
lard. 

The Fxcelsior brought down the fol- 
lvwing passengers: HH. Greenlow, of Cal- 
_iornia; J, B. Stetson, of the Pacific’ Ex- 
| ploration Company; M. H. Hanson, of | 
, Artichoke, Minn; ¥v. A. Conover, of Red 
' Bank, N. J., and John Hassack, of Ne- 
-braska, Hanson was badly injured by a 
} fell on the glacier, but hag improved great- 
| Jy on the trip down. The Excelsior landed || 
| forty-seven prospectors at Resurrection 
bey, who were going into the Cook inlet 
caintry. The trip from there was made 


i 


| in five days and without a stop. 


.G00D NEWS FOR STOCKHOLDERS | 
OF THE “CO-OPERATIVE.” 


peninsula, which Denham reports, was 


n''as “Gong Shorty. 
Early in Janupry.he wert imte the hills 
withea friend) on a hunting, tmp, When 
near Skillokh Jake thetirbsioke; the ice on 


one of the smai. ctreains to, prospect for 
gold. They duga 2l'vim.dbeip,” and the 
first pan full, of gyavel they tovk out ran 


$3.18 when wejehed lajey: at Sunrise City. 
Other pans ek an TEES ran as 
high-as $4. Some ,wicreq -qqwer. The gold 
was quite coarse. Jygnhayissays that this © 
hill land has never? been piespected, as the 
miners did not. think that gold-bearing 
gtavel would be foulid so high up. © 

“T left Sunrise City february 23,” said 
Mr. Denham yesterday, to..a ,Post-Intelli- 
gencer reporter in Ry: ~@binsxon the Hxcel- 
sior, “I came acvossytht Menai peninsula 
to°a new landing place in Resurrection 
bay, where Idvauett" the Excelsior five 
days ago. Placer and quartz strikes back 
in the hills were thetonly. hew discoveries 
this winter. Througn the entire Cook in- 
lei ‘istrict, howeyer, there is a,bettter feel- 
fiagy among the minérs, andino one will 
lea¢. there for Dajweson. or Copper river. 
The “winter has been, a very paild one, and 
is t.¢ first in which*the miners have been 
ablerto do any great amount of work, 

“There are about 135 men in the: district 


4 telegram was received yesterday by | at the present time. They are taking ad- 


‘A Robinson, secretary of the Co-operative 
| Mining Syndicate, from A. J., Wells, su- 
-pvintendent, who is at their mine in 
‘Smuthern Oregon, that “‘the water had 
ben turned onto the property, two giants 
(yere running, and everything working 
yeautifully.” This is the best news the 
| 3200 stockholders of the ‘‘Co-operative’’ 
|Nave received since the organization of 
ie company, over a year ago. , 
& Many perplexing delays have occurred in 
lsompleting ditches during. the rainy sea- 
‘son, but the officers of the company have 
\oersistently kept |the work progressing 
| until success has finally crowned their ef- |) 
‘torts, and the washing’ has commenced. 
ina very short time the results of the 
“irst clean-up will be received at their of- 
dees at 112 Columbia street, and the pub- 
,le will bq cordially invited to see the first 
catput of the first mining venture. suc- 
wssfully carried through on a co-opera- 
tive basis, which reflects great credit on 
| the management of the company. 


4 
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GOOK INLET BETTER THAN EVER 


vantage of good snows to hawii supplies 
from the post to their claims along the 
various creeks, Some-have dlrgady com- 
pleted this work and are sawing lumber 
for cabins and sluicing. Lumber brings $150 
pér thousand. It would, not surprise me if | 
Cook-inlet came to the front this year as 
a guid producer. The miners are just be- 
ginning to get thew ‘claims thoroughly 
prospected. One man who last year did 
not do very well “dok “out $70 from the 
same claim in a day this winter. 

“The Polly Mining Ciumpany has a-large 
number of men at W#k{j}hauling supplies 
and cutting timber. Lastiyear they work- 
ed but sixty-seven days and took out about 
$100,000. They will operate-on a larger scale 
this year, and their output will, be much 

| greater, I have secured ted,claims on Six~ 
_ Mile creek for the Alaskuj, Boyanza Min-— 
ing Compeny” ‘of Chit ly. Aver 

“In com kay with ¢igagiSnoley* McCon- 


-naughey, ¢ Sunrise, 4 loca’ a very well- 
| appearing’< wartz ledge) 


: ry §Skillash dake 
shortly hefote coming ovt““Whe property 


is about, +, jy miles sowt’  f Turnagain 
arm, and 4 ledge, Whicl » Fraceat ~ ¥for 
half a nic, averages “eleig. * ef in ‘tha 


Assays madé at Sunrise g 48 Bethe ws 
$118 in copper, gold and s°->”' 3 ‘ave 
“brought down a * ck of oresa'!'i witiKave 
a test made here, = sf: 
“There has been but one death in the : 
Cook inlet country this winter. On Feb- 


+ | juary: 16 a man was feund dead in bed in 


is cabin, on Six-Mile vreek, about twelve 
miles from Sunrise, I did nat jJearn his 


} eee en. ee ae 
fe f 
LB name, He appeared to be all right when 
ie | he went to bed, but was dead the next 
Story Brought Out by Charles Den- 


| hem, of Chicago—The New Find 
| Was Made Almost by Accident— 
hs: Two Hunters Break the Ice High 

the Hills and Take Qut 


* u A 


Gold-Bearing Gravel. 


morning, when a_ neighbor visited. his 
cabin.”’ 


LOW RATES. 
Freight for Dyea and Skagway 
On ship Yosemite. Will positively leave 
March 20. Apply. at once at company’s 
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y hese ‘rive os ina network 
ch admits ie Arcernes in almost any direc- 
a . Th most favored route is from the head 
98 Inlet across the glacial morraine to 

, i e in which the Tasuna river heads, down 
sta to the Copper river, up the Copper 
ee thence over Mentasta pass 
eadwaters of either the Tanana river 
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will probably never become popular, ow ing | 
the disadvantages to shipping offered by : 
tides of Cook inlet. Under Capt. Abecertatl a 
the entire pair river rezion will be again 


being selected for use in ths duty. The work 
will be under way by next dune, 
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Alaska’s Youngest Gity. 


The story of the foundation of the 
youngest city in the world is soon told. 


Skaguay’s birth was brought abont strumental in making its existence as- 


as if by magic, yet it is possible that 
the argonaut of 1897, who first reached 
the bay on which the town is situated 
dreamt that here, six months later, would 
bea live, bustIny town with a permanent 
population of at least 6,000 people, the 
entrepot for the great Yukon interior; 
where nearly every branch ot business 
is represented, while the streets teem 
with thousands of fortune hunters en- 
route to the golden land of promise— 
the Klondike. 

And yet this transformation has been 


effected in the brief space of six months. | 


When the great rush to the Klondike 
region began during the latter part of 
July, 1897, the question of reaching the 
land of ‘‘plenty of gold’’ was upper- 
inost in the minds of all men who had 


decided to join the great rush which | 


characterized the months of July, 
August and September and which is still 
engrossing the attenttion of so many 
people. 

The difficulties and vicissitudes to be 
enconntered on the Chilkoot trail had 
been pretty thoroughly advertised for 
some years, and it was but natural that 
a better route should be desired. Hence 
it was that thousands of intending 
Klondikers sought Skaguay bay as a 
miore expeditious way of. reaching their 
destination. As a consequence of the 
great influx of people a tented town 
was soon found aniong the tall trees and 
underbrush of the Skaguay valley—a 
forest primeval until the argonaut pene- 
trated its mazes and blazed out a path to 
the lakes of the interior in order to 
furnish the gold-seekers a means of 
speedily reaching the Yukon. 

Thousands of men poured in and grad- 
ually the tented town gave way to 
wooden buildings. Its importance as a 
commercial point had been observed by 
far-sighted business men, who realized 
that here was the door to the Yukon 

ountry and through it must pass the 
sople who would seek the interior of 
aska and the traffic which would be 
veloped by reason of the influx into 
at great and practically unknown 
gion. 

Despite all adverse circumstances 

kaguay continued to grow and prosper 
until today it has distanced all possible 
competitors and ranks as the first town 


ima oan YUKON. 
in Alaska—the metropolis of a vast terri- 
tory whose natural riches are unsur 
passed. 

As has been said, Skaguay was born of 


necessity and the necessity which made 
its birth possible, has been largely in- 


sured and its future certaia. Occupy- 
ing asvlendid location on an excellent 
natural harbor, free from ice ail the 
year round, the site for the building of a 
townis an ideal one. its proximity to 
the Yukon country makes the town the 
natural supply point for the great in- 
terior country, the magnifience of whose 
wealth and its splendid possibilities are 
as yet little realized by the great mass 
of people, otherwise more or less fam- 
iliar with the geography of the North 
American continent. 

It is bere that the nucleus of a great | 
city waslaid. It is here that may be 
seen the evidence of push and energy | 
which have ever been characteristic of 
the English speaking people, and have 
made them the pioneers of civilization | 
and the builders of empires. 

Froma tented town without streets, 


dropped, as it were, into the heart of a 
dense wilderness, has emerged a vigor- 
ous, young city with many of the im-| 
provements and adjuncts of modern civ- 
ilization. In September of last year 
the bona fide;population did not exceed 
I,ooo. The growth since has been 
steady and natural. The town has not 
“boomed;’’ onthe contrary it has re- 
ceived censure which it does not deserve 
and condemnation took the place of 
merited praise. But there never 
has been a _ retrograde movement | 
of any kind. It is a typical ‘western’? | 
town full of bustling life and activity. 

The tent where the merchant trans- 
acted business has been replaced. by 
a handsome business block, until today 
there are more and better-built business 
houses in Skaguay than in the com- 
bined towns of Alaska. A handsome 
city has been platted with wide streets 
and alleys; street improvements have 
been nade, sidewalks laid down; an 
electric Hight system established; a 
water supply system in course of con- 
struction, the supply being brought 
from a mountain lake just east of town 
having an elevation of 1,500 feet. The 
water supply will be pure and ample for 
all needs of the town. A church has 


ber last, elected a city council composed 
ef seven members, one of whom is pres- 

ient of the board. The members are: 
il. E. Battin, president; F. H. Clayson, 
Frank Burns, J. Allen Hornsby, J. 
Henry Foster, H. R. Littiefield and 
Charles Sperry. 

The council has the general direction 
of the affairs of the city, such as provid- 
ing for police and fire protection, sanita 
tion; improvements of streets and the 
like. The money for these purposes is 
raised largely by voluntary subscription. 

Awordas'othe  evalence of crime 
and the morals of tue town. In a cos- 
mopolitan town such as this, all classes 
and conditi ns are to be found, yet the 
records show that the town has been re- 
markably free from crime, and a com- 
parison with the criminal lists of much 
larger cities and where the machinery 
of the law is vastly more effective, 
shows that Skaguay has an enviable re- 
cord in this respect. Objectionable 
people are found here; they are found 
everywhere and especially in new towns 
where the opportunities are greater 
alike for the criminal as well as the 
selfrespect.ny. 

“Tire business of 
alive, enterprising and 


men the city are 
honest. They 
who nave been proninent in 
business, social and intellectual circles 
in the towus which they left in order to 
make thier homes here, and have 
brought with them and applied the 
same business principles by which they 
were actuated, 


are nen 


elsewhere. Many have 
brought their wives aud daughters and 
the social side of life, while it may 
not be as varied or brilliant as that to be 
found in what is popularly termed more 
cultured communities needs no defense. 

Skaguay has prospered, and will con- 


tirue todo so. Those who doubt the 


i statement are cordially invited to inves- 


tigate tor themselves. 
J. F. A. STRONG. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS, 


In a land of gold where millions are 
produced the first year, exaggeration be- 
comes so easy, it is difficult to avoid. 

But everything is relatlve—the coughs 
and colds, with other ills incident there- 
to, now prevaleut here, would searcely 
be noticed in a New England city, hay- 
ing the same population as Skaguay. 
Those who lived in New England while 
la grippe was epidemic, or were person- 
ally acquainted with Leadville or Crip- 
ple Creek, while five to twenty-five peo- 


been erected and the town supports a; ple were dying daily of pneumonia. 


school which has a large and constantly | wonder 
In the absence | here because of a few cases of meningitis 


increasing attendance. 


at the excitement prevailing 


of any form of municipal incorporation | and pneumonia, which with al] other 


in Alaska, the citizens, in 


| 


Decem- | natural causes, have caused only 22 


deaths in Skaguay, and alung the trail, 
this. side of White Pass—since last 
August—the following certificate, signed 
by all practicing physiclans in Skaguay, 
speaks for itself: 

‘Tn view of the many alarming re- 
ports being circulated throughout the 
country concerning the sanitary condi- 
tion of Skaguay, and the spread of dis- 
eases, contagious and otherwise, the un- 
dersigned physicians of Skaguay, Alas- 
ka, desire to state that up to the present 
time there have been but nineteen deaths 
from natural causes during the past six 
months. 

“‘When it is considered that there is a 
bona fide population of at least 6,000. 
people in this city, and a transient pop- 
ulation of 6,000, and that hundreds of 
people are arriving here each week, the 
death rate cannot be considered high, 
nor isthere foundation in fact for the 
exaggerated reports which find currency 
in the outside world. 

‘*The conditions here existing are such 
as might occur in any community, and 
there is absolutely no danger of an epi- 
demic of any kind. 

“Signed: 


“T, H. Moors, M. D., Ex-Supt. 
Hospital for Insane of Idaho. 

“H. B. RUNNALLS, M. D., M. R. 
C. S., formerly Medical Supt. South 
Washburn Hospital, London. 

“C. W. CORNELIUS, M. D. 

“M.A. NEWELL, M. D., 

Cherida, Wyo. 

“Emir POHL, M. D. 

“RsTHER G. PoHL, M. D. 

cA. BRYANT, M.D; 

“J, ALLEN HORNSBY, M. D. 

“TT, H. WILLIFORD M.D. 

‘Wn. H. CHASE, M. D.”’ 

Thus it appears, that, without causing 
any undue excitement, frequently more 
deaths occurred in one day.at Leadville 
or Cripple creek, than Skaguay has 
known (uring the whole of her exist- 
ence. Why then should such a panic 
prevail among the uninformed, concern- 
ing the sanitary conditions here? It is 
not difficult to ascertain the principal 
reasons. 

Leadville had no rival during her lurid 
days—which had ceased. when Cripple 
Creek gold became the magnet of the 
financial world — consequently, those 
two cities had an opportunity to stand 
on their merits, and have the facts con- 
cerning conditions there, calmly weigh- 
ed, till intelligent and fair conclusions 
were reached. 

Thatis not true of Skaguay. Being 
the natural gateway, through which the 
great army of gold seekers would march 
over White Pass to the Klondike, if they 
were correctly informed as to present 
conditions, Skaguay is subject to an en- 
filading fire from neighboring rivals, in 
ambition, if pot in opportunity, 

Skaguay is the stronghold which some 
of the others are combining to destroy, 
by misrepresentation and other question 
able means. Whether such misrepre- 
sentation springs from ignorance, or 


‘ly reported to bean epidemic in Skag- 


| tions of Skaguay are such as_ will pro- 


malice, or both, the effect is the same on 
those who seek to intelligently decide 
which is the best route to the Klondike 

Given such conditions, and then have 
a public meeting in Skaguay for the 
purpose of providing a hospital for a 
few sick people, living in tents without 
any suitable place to be nursed, Have 
this followed by the circulation of sub- 
scription papers to pay for the hospital, 
and by a charity ball, and a theatrical 
benefit, to raise money to run the hos- 
pital, with all the publicity iucident to 
such proceedings. in a place having two 
newspapers—a place which is the great 
passageway for those coming from and 
going to the Klondike from all parts of 
the world—and you can account for the 
wild rumors which have been malicious- 
facts. 
The writer has been connected with the 
Skaguay hospltal work since its incep- 
tion. Notwithstanding the hospital is 
open to all comers, there have been but 
21 patients. 

Of these, only two have died, the first 
one dying a few hours after admission. 
The cause was inflamation of the bow- 
els, and not meningitis, which was false- 


ly or ignorantly published as 


uay. 

Two patients were discharged, and 
the 17 remaining, are improving and will 
probably recover, as their diseases are 
principally coughs and colds and pneu- 
monia—there being but three cases of 
nieningitis. 

It has been reported by the press in 
other places, that the sanitary condi- 


duce agreat deal of sickness in the 
spring. The conditions here are about 
what are usually found in new places. 

The town council has arranged for gar- 
bage wagons, that are now doing their 
work thoroughly before the ground 
thaws, and will keep the city as clean as 
possible afterwards. There is a scare 


about the water—more for what it may 


be than what itis. Arrangements have 
been prepared for supplying Skaguay 
with as good water as is known any- 
where, from a pure mountain lake, a 
short distance above the city. In a 
word, there are no conditions in Skag- 
nay to make the place more unsanitary 
than such a rapidly growing frontier city 
would usually be—and the practicing 
physicians here, will tell you that the 
average conditions here have made 
Skaguay ‘‘distressingly healthy.’’ 
WALTER CHURCH. 


OUR WHARFAGE FACILITIES. 


Skaguay possesses the best wharfage 
facilities to be found in Alaska. Indeed 
the wharves here will be found to be the 
equal of those of most of the cities of the | 
North Pacific ocean. 

The need of wharves to facilitate the 
landing of passengers and freight was 
early made manifest, during the great 
Klondike hegira of last year, and a 
number of capitalists began the erec- 


tion of wharves in Skaguay bay. 


The first ou wh ch the work of con- 
struction began, was that of the Alaska 
& Northwest Territories Tradiiz Co, 
now known as Moore’s dock, naned a. 
ter the veteran, Capt. William Morre, al 
meuiber of the above company. The P 
dock was completed last fall, aud it’s on 
a substantial kind. Ships of the deepes” 
dr ft can reach this, and in fact, all ‘i 
other docks, with the greatest ease. \ 

Next in order of construction, was t 
dock of the Skaguay Wharf & improv 
ment Co., a magnificent dock a fe 
hundred feet west of Moore’s dock,| 
which has been completed for some 
months, while between the two above 
named docks, is that o! the Pacific Coast 
Co., which is of the same substantial 
pattern, and built as the others, The 
fourth dock is already approaching com 
pletion, It has been built by the Skag 
uay & Seattle Wharf and Storage Co., 
and it will compare favorably with the | 
other docks, which, combined, give 
Skaguay the very best factlities for re- 
ceiving freight from the scores of steam 
ers which weekly reach this port. Stil 
another wharf is being erected, wor | 
having recently been begun on a ne 
dock just around the point which jut 
out into Skaguay bay. The completion) 
of this wharf will increase the numbe 
to five, thus affording the most ample} 


facilities for receiving and _ storing) 
freight. 

The importance of ample wharfage fa 
cilities, in any seaport, need not be 


dwelt upon. They are a necessity of 
prime importance, and, here, we see the}}| 
spirit of enterprise which has animated 
the builders of these structures. Six 
months ago not a dock or wharf existed, 
Passengers were rowed ashore in small 
boats, and at certain stages of the tides, 
the boatmen were forced to carry their 
passengers on their backs for a part of | 
the distance. Freight was landed on] 
lighters, and days sometimes elapsed 
before the argonaut or merchant could 
secure his supplies, and frequently when 
he secured them, 
have been badly damaged 
ments, 

All this has passed long since. Steam- 
ers of the largest class now arrive here, 
discharge their passengers and cargoes 
in a few hours. The traveler undergoes | 
no hardships, gnd merchandise and bag- 
gage are safely stored 1n commodious 
warehouses {to await the owners’ 
pleasure. 

The amount of money invested in the 
docks of Skaguay is not less than $150,-_ 
ooo, a large |sum, considering that the 
town, practically, is the outgrowth of 
the past six months. The tales told by A 
the argonauts of last July, August and © 
September, and the difficulties they en- 
countered in getting their outfits from 
the steamers which brouzht them here 
are well remembered. The difficulties 
they then experienced are now being re- 
peated at other places where conditions 
now exist similar to those which here 
existed last year. 


by the ele- | 


they were found to } 


carefully by the intending Yukoner, 


| 
The argonaut may land in. ease and 
safety at any ofthe Skaguay docks. If 


he so chooses, his outfit needs scarcely 


give him another thought of its safety 
until it is laid down at Lake Benuett, at 
reasonable rates, and with the smallest 


possible delay. 
The above facts should be weighed 


The advantages which Skaguay offers 
as a port of entry and departure for the 
Yukon country, can afford to do so 
without first fully investigating the dif 
ferent routes and their relative merits. 
Skaguay offers the very best facilities 
and the best route for reaching the 
headwaters of the great interior country. 
and a little investigation will prove this 
assertion beyond the shadow of a perad- 
venture. Remember that Skaguay of- 
fers the very best facilities for the recep 
tion and care of freight and passengers, 
and a first class wagon road to Lake 
Bennett, and a cheap, easy and expedi 
tious means of reaching the great in- 
terior. 


J. L. SPERRY. 


FROM A PACKER’S STANDPOINT. 


After an experience of sixteen years 
in the business of packing and forward- 
ing freight, supplies and ore to and from 
various mining camps in the United 
States and British Columbia, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the trail from 
Skaguay to Lake Bennett is the most 
easily traversed of any trail over which 
our pack trains have ever been operated. 

The only complaint which our pack- 
ers hive to make is-that the traffic 
over this trail is at times so great that 
they have to wait for other outfits to 
pass, resulting in a considerable loss of 
time and delaying their return to our 
camps at wight. I would suggest that 
this trouble can be easily obviated by 
using the trail at night as well as in the 
day time. Our packers gain a great 
advantage by starting out before day-| 
light, making several miles before the 
main volume of travel commiences. _ 

The winter trail from Skaguay to the 
summit of White pass follows the bed 
of the Skaguay rive 4 natural 
running water grade i » distance 
of fourteen miles, with the exception of 
Porcupine hill, and the hill at the ford 
where slower progress is made for the 
short distances covered by these two | 
hills, There can be no doubt but the 
sprivg break-up will end the usefulness 
of the river trail, but instead of return: 
ing io t e distressing experiences of 
last summer, on the old trail, travel 
will be diverted to the new wagon road 
which is now completed for upwards of 
fifteen miles from Skaguay, and which 
will permit the hauling of heavy loads 
at prices which will naturally be much 
lower than the present rates. 

The wonderful growth of Skaguay 
from, the country village of last year to) 
its present population of 10,000 can be 
almest entirely attributed to the 


superior facilities here afforded for 
reaching the interior cout try tributary 
to the Yukcn and other gold bearing 
streams. After the land: trip: of thirty- 
five miles to Take Bennett, there is 
nothing more formidable than placid 
lakes and swift running streams, “which 
bear the traveler swiftly onward to his 
destination. 

Asa consequence, the prosperity of 
Skaguay depends almost entirely upon 
the activity resulting from the trans- 
portation of Yukon passengers and 
freight. Our business men are fully 
alive to the importance of this ques‘ion 
and they are certainly to be depended 
on to furnish every possibile facility for 
the prompt dispatch of this class of 
business. 

The Skaguay trail is certainly the 
poormn’s route to the Klondike. The 
road presents an endless procession of 
horses, oxen and dogs, dragging Yukon 
sleds heavily loaded with’ miner’s 
outfits and supplies, while hundreds of 
tons are taken over each week by men 
who haul their own sleds, doubling 
forces on the hills and hauling an avar- 
age of 300 pounds along the river and 
the lower stretches of White pass, while 
a much heavier load is hauled after the 
downhill grade from the summit to 
Lake Bennett is reached. The trail is 
lined with comfortable stopping places 
where meals are served at 75c, with an 
additional charge of 5oc for lodging. 

The greatest hieght reached is at the 
summit of White. pass. The wagon 
road survey has estableshed this ailti- 
tude at 2,500 feet above sea level. This 
represents arise of nineteen feet to the 
mile along the trail from Skaguay, 
while the twenty-one miles intervening 
from the Summitto Lake Bennett has 
ascarcely preceptible grade the lake 
being 1,000 feet above the sea, 

I can confiedntly recommend this 
wagon road and route as the best—in 
factas far as the wagon road is con- 
cerned—the only one in Alaska. 


AL. BARTLETT. 


THE BEST ROUTE TO KLONDIKE. 


Klondike is the modern mecca; the 
placers of the Yukon, the richest and 
most extensive the world has ever 
known, iahousands are already on their 
way; tens of thousands are planning how 
to get there. :‘Which is the best route to 
Dawson?”’ is the question that is being 
asked everywhere. Climate sometimes 


presents obstacles which cannot be over-! 


come, The Yukon river will never be 
the route. No expenditure of brains or 
money can make it such. For nine 
months of the year this mighty river lies 
sleeping in the frozen embrace of Arctic 


winter. During the few weeks of sum-/| 


mer that it is open, navigation is imped- 
ed by shallow water, shifting channels 
and countless bars. As a passenger 
route, itis out of the question, and the 
freight traffic necessitated by an ever in- 
creasing population must seek other 


ways or starvation result, 

The Stickeen river and Lake Teslin. 
route is receiving much attention at 
present. Neither capital nor en- 
ergy will be spared to make it a success. 
What it may become in time is hard to 
say, but at present it is impracticable. 
Facts are stubborn things; briefly stat- 
ed, they are these: From now until the 
river breaks, up travel is unsafe, if not 
impossible. Snow and slush seriously 
impede progress. Several who have re- 
cently attemptedit, have given it up 
and come to Skaguay or returned home 
disheartened. The Stickeen seldom 
breaks up before the latter part of April, 
and oldtimers tell of one year when the 
ice did not commence to run until the 
twenty-fourth of May. After the ice 
goes out, the river is usually too low for 


navigation until swollen by spring rains _ 


or melting snows. At the best, 130 miles 
of treacherous river navigation lie be- 

tween Wrangel and Glenora, while from 
Glenora to Teslin, more than a hundred 
and fifty miles, the route lies across an 
almost unexplored country. How is 
this part of the journey to be accom- 
plished? The snow will be gone soon 
after the river breaks up. Pack animals 
will be the only means: of transporta- 
tion.,| There are but few horses or mules 
in the country, neither can they be got- 
ten up the river in sufficient numbers. to 
pack any large amount of supplies. Be- 
tween the landing at Teslin and the 
Hootalingna river, itis some ninety-five 
miles. This lake is shallow and storm- 
swept. Its dangers past,- the Yukoner 
has. yet 126 miles to go down the Hoota- 
linqua before reaching Lewisriver. Fa- 
cilities for getting from Wrangel to 

Glenora except during the summer 
months there are none; even then, they 
are insufficient to accommodate more 
than a snrali number of people. A rail- 
road from Glenora to Teslin is a possi- 
bility, an assured fact, itis said by en- 
thusiastic Wrangel boomers, and when 
this is built, the hardest part of the trip 
will be done away with; but the snows of 
another winter will fall before any rail- 
road is completed. Until then, the trip 
from Glenora to Teslin is a task the 
hardiest prospector may well shrink 
from undertaking, 

The Dalton rotue offers twice the dis- 
tance of land travel. It is a good stock 
trail during the summer, but will never 
amount to anything for freight or pas- 
sengers, until capital venturesome en- 
ough to build 300 miles of railroad has 
been found. 

Dyea offers a route over the Chilkoot 
pass, whose hardships and dangers many 
have braved, but in whose memory 
there still remains a towering mountain, 
whose steep ascent is lost in the storm 
almost incessantly shrouding its summit, 
weeks of waiting fora pleasant day to 
assail the pass, days of the hardest kind 
of packing, hours of digging for outfits 
buried in the snows of the summit, and 
blind groping down precipitous moun- 
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The relative merits of the two vuverland routes to the gold fields are adequately shown in tnis may. The Stickeen 
‘route from Fort Wrangel to Telegraph creek has proven the ruin of hundreds of prospectors who have essayed to reach 
the headwaters of the Yukon over the ice of the Stickeen river. The cross indicates a point beyond which practically no 
one has been able to penetrate thus far this season. Between this point, which is twenty miles from Fort Wrangell, and 
the mouth of the river are scattered hundreds of miners who are cursing their luck bepyailing their judgment that 
Laat pL, | 
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THIS IS THE SAFEST AND QUICKEST WAY TO REACH DAWSON CITY . 
: We will take you from the head of Lake Bennett to Dawson City with 
~ 1000 POUNDS of Freight, measured, in a thoroughly safe boat 60 feet in length 
in charge of an experienced boatman and furnish meals enroute for $200. 
Boats ate covered to protect you from sun and rain, This will insure you 
a safe and pleasant trip with no inconvenience and much cheaper than the trip 
7 be made by buying your own boat, 
iz ef We wiill ‘aad pacts Diaspar City on or about June 10th, thirty days in ad- 
vance of steamboats going up the Yukon, We will start from head of Lake 
Bennett about May 20th, Parties desiring to avail themselves of the only 
comfortable and safe way of teaching Dawson must arrive at Lake Linderman 
via Dyea trail on or before May 10th, 
Special Attention will be given to Ladies. . 
ne For Passage apply to 
eet: Ras, eet) 3 F. W. PARKER, 
or DAVIS & PEARCE, Dyea, Alaska. 606 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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the’ Scale totheSummit 
No other.metnod is. beindyzen pl oyed to 
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No attemptthasibeertmudeto cross the Summit for 
the past;ten tay Feb 262/898 :0n; é of Storms: i 
The witéT rams mity besriroper citron by the last af Apri. | 


Hugh C. Wallace: 
Sir—Absence from the city has prevented my repl 


“mad as a March hare’ because of the facts I published in rel 


treat my ccmmunication with the ‘‘contempt it deserves.’’ 


Dyea trails. 
ation. 


You refer to a “suit” brought by my alleged associates. 


Burns Wire Holst tsl ifting 5. Tons per.daystronca\ 
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the passxexcepting whetthemen are Carryines 


ing to your weak and very 
You say your. “great sympathy’’ for passengers to the Klondike leads you to reply. 


Now I am going to aid you in giving information to the trave 
and herewith publish a map which will evidently give you and them some “valuable’’ information as to the Skagway and 
It certainly will you from the fact that you have NOT visited that country and know LITTLE of the situ- 

I have further facts that I wil give you in due time. 


I understand full well that YOU and YOUR associat ‘ith 
Judge Acklen had quite a “conference’’ before the papers were even SERVED ha tae 
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Pea attack. You seem to be as 


ation to the Dyea and Skagway trails. 


Were it not for that you would 
ling public, for whom you profess so much sympathy, 


upon me. 


But let me say here that, having 
right and justice or my side, I will fight his “‘suit’’ in the COURTS and NOT in the newspapers—and ‘to @ stietessful issue. 


You seem to be very much worried about my friends ‘ 


‘losing their money.” Let me say here that they are capable 


, of taking care of themselves, and were they NOT I doubt whether they would make YOU their guardian. 
, Now, “young man,’’ you need have no féars for the ‘‘disappointed old man,”’ for you will find him able to defend him- 


self against ANY attacks that you may make, whether PHYSICAL or MENTAL 


GEORGE A BRACKETT. 
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THE DYEA ROUTE. 


Some Observations on Brackett’s Skag- 
| way Road. 


| George A. Brackett— 
_ Sir: Your ill-tempered, gratuitous and unjustifiable attack 
upon me as president of the Chilkoot Railroad and Transport Com- 
|/pany, published in the Daily Times of yesterday and the Post- 
Intelligencer of this morning, might properly be treated with that 
contempt which the motive that inspired it deserves, were it not 
that, unanswered, persons seeking to reach the Yukon river might 
| be misled by its untruthful assertions and thereby be made to 
| suffer. y 
You maliciously endeavor to show that I am responsible for 
‘having turned ‘the bulk of travel through Dyea. Unlike you, my 
‘efforts have been confined to pushing a legit:mate enterprise on its 
|own merits, without seeking to detract from those of a rival, The 
'well authenticated reports of the horrors of the Skagway trail, 
where thousands of horses were killed, and whose carcasses still 
‘remain to breed infection this spring, and which had widespread 
ublication last fall, together with recent exaggerated publications | 
of the scourge of meningitis prevailing at Skagway, are the prom- 
‘inent factors which have influenced public opinion against that 
| trail, and for which I amin no sense responsible. I have had and 
|Still have but the kindliest feelings for Skagway and its inhabit- 
/ants. I admire their pluck and enterprise. 

Before you became interested in the wagon road enterprise you 
strongly favored Dyea, us I am reliably informed, but now your 
‘interests appear to color your views and lead you to make un- 
|truthful statements about the Dyea trail; for vou know that the 
pictures you draw of the beauties of the Skagway and the difli- 
culties of the Dyea trail are picturesquely false. 

At the inception of the wagon road enterprise, when you laid 
the matter before me and entreated me to invest, you will re- 
member that I told you it was impracticable and yisionary, and 
that all the money invested in it would be lost. Had you heeded 
|my suggestions you would not now be seeking some avenue to 


|shift the responsibility for the loss of your friends’ money in the 
|Skagway toll road. 


iy 


“ 


The Chilkoot Railroad and Transport Company is in operation 
and is successfully handling without delay all freight that is con 
tracted for, with entire satisfaction to its patrons. You know, and 
every one familiar with that locality knows, that storms existed 
Jast month that interrupted traffic and made work impossible, an 
yet in your. attack upon the Chilkoot Company's line you Cai 
fully concealed that fact. As to the large amount of freight 
Sheep- camp, you studiously avoid saying that in tHe main it 
longs to persons who are endeavoring to transport their 
goods across and who .are waiting the advent of better weathe 
In lieu of the statements of interested partes attached to you 
letter, why havé you not secured at least some from the “ 
thousands of owners’ of this freight that they have been m 
deceived and robhed by my company? ; 

You state that the wagon road is finished and that persons | 
using it, and that with ‘right, nature and truth’ on your side 
“have secured the means and completed the only available m 
of crossing the passes.” You know that this statement is willfu 
untrue. You know that the wagon road is not finished, and | 
the material for the main bridge across the Box canyon was 
in the ship Canada in February, and that without that bridge 
wagon road is not available. You know that from the summ 
Lake Bennett the distance is greater than from Skagway t 
summit, and that, you have done no road work of any kind bey 
the summit, and you know you cannot make that portion of 
road passable this season. 3 

In faet, your whole representations are false, misleading 
are in full keeping with the character given you by your assoc 
in the Skagway and Yukon Transportation and Improvement or 
pany; and if one tithe of the charges contained in the suit bro 
against you by your associates are true, you should be cons 
to the undying contempt of every honorable man. You_have v 
fully attacked me without cause or reason, and I leave you to an- 
swer in the suit just brought agaist you the charge of havi 
grossly deceived and defrauded your associates in the wagon ro: 
enterprise. ; : 5 

Your shafts of abuse are: pointless—your assumption of truth 
farce—your letter a tirade of misrepresentations, which are, in 
fact, but the senile wailings of a desperate and disappointed 
man, Vi 


HUGH C. WALLACE, Tacoma, 
Pres, Chilkoot Railroad & Trausport 


March 8, 1898. 


Territory EP oof Alaska. 
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XECUTIVE OFFICE, 
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“#1898 .6— 


We herein Alaska can join our friends in the States in rendering praise and thanksgtv- 
ing to Almighty God for his goodness and mercy. Victory has been given ws over Spain and 
our Army and Navy have brought liberty and hope to people who were crushed. While our sol- 
diers have gained battles we can be thankful that we did not have a Stronger Enemy to fight, 
and that owr own pitiable weakness in Re , caring for and handling troops has been re- 
vealed to us. E J 

The States have been blessed with Endnt harvests and the fruits of the husbandman’s 
totl have come to us by the shiploads. 

We have sent in return an immense product from our canneries and a large sum in gold 
bullion from our quartz and placer mines. We can rejoicethat many families have established 
their permanent homes in Alaska during the year now closing. The poorman can thank God 
that there is such a country as Alaska iwhere there are somany grand opportunities for him. 
While we recall all these things with feelings of gratitude the recollection of thosewho were so 
suddenly taken on the Clara. Nevada and in the Chilcoot Pass will solemnize our thoughts and 
temper our devotion. 


In accordance with the time-honored custom of the torefathers of our country, therefore L, 
John G. Brady, Governor of the District of Alaska, do hereby appoint 


Ghursday, the 24th day of Moventhber, A. D, 1898 


as a day of solemn and public thanksgiving to God for past blessings and of supplication for 
his continued kindness and care over us as a District and Nation. 

On the day designated let ws assemble at our respective places.of worship, and with grate- 
ful praise and thanksgiving confess our responsibility to God, the Creator ot us all, and forget 
not to share our plenty with the poor, to comfort the sick, cheer the unfortunate and manifest 
charity toward all. 


Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the 
Territory of Alaska, at Sitka, this 3rd day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-eight, and the one hundred and twenty- 
third year of our American Independence, and the 
thirty-jirst year of the transfer of the Te rritory from 
Russia to the United States. 


JOHAR G. BRADY. 
By the Governor: 


Albert D. Elhot, 


Secretary of the Territory. 
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